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The 

Gap in the Garden 

CHAPTER ONE 

c TT^^kO you mean to bow and smile to 

I ■ all Lynwool ? Do, for goodness 9 

I M sake, give up that Jack-in-the-box 

restlessness, and let Lynwool be ! " 

"It pleases them," said Biddy, cheerfully, 

"and it does not hurt me. Besides, I have 

been so long away. May, June, one week of 

July, — just on ten weeks in town ! " 

She spared a gay nod to a woman curtsey- 
ing in a cottage doorway; the carriage swung 
sharply round the corner of the High Street. 
Lynwool lay behind them, and in front the 
green lane leading up on to the moor. 

Biddy gave the broad brim of her hat a 
little upward push, and raised her face to meet 
the faint breath of breeze. 

" Whew ! how sweet it is, after hot town ! " 
she sighed contentedly, adding — 
[3] 



THE GAP IN THE GARDEN 

" But London has been very pleasant, too. 
It was a pity you would not come up this 
season, for we have had such fun. You can't 
imagine all the fun we Ve had." 

" No," agreed her sister, rather drily, " per- 
haps I can't." 

Biddy turned to her, a hint of colour creep- 
ing to her face. 

" Julian, you are looking white ! Is your 
back paining you to-day ? " 

The other laughed a little. 

<c What a thing it is to have a sister always 
willing to find excuse for crooked temper 
in a crooked back ! No, my back is well 
enough, but it is quite time that you came 
home. Matters are growing very strained. 
I verily believe I should have murdered Aunt 
Elizabeth to-night, had you postponed your 
return until to-morrow. I gauge Aunt's dan- 
ger by the amount of attention Parker has 
been paying to the pair of us. These last 
few days he has found endless excuse for hov- 
ering about us. To-day at lunch he broke a 
tumbler, apparently with the sole aim of direct- 
ing her trickle of complaint against himself. 
I really must lay Parker's merits before some 
medal-giving society, for I can't think how 
many times he has saved Aunt's life ; yet 
she would like us to get rid of him, on the 
[4] 



THE GAP IN THE GARDEN 

score that his long service in our family prevents 
him from according full respect to you and me ! 
Some women have no sense of gratitude ! " 

Biddy's nod was full of sympathy. 

" Has she been very trying, dear ? " she 
asked. 

" She has been, as usual, a fool ! " declared 
Julian, and added ruefully, "If she were only 
dangerous, or downright vicious, I wouldn't 
mind so much ; but I can't stand aimless folly. 
— However, you are home again at last, and 
no doubt ready to resume your usual role of 
buffer between the pair of us." 

She looked at Biddy as she spoke. The 
two girls smiled at each other, — a smile of 
mutual comprehension and content. 

" You are more beautiful than ever ! " said 
Biddy, with a sigh of satisfaction. 

" I can't return the compliment, for you are 
looking quite washed out. Your dissipations 
have evidently been too much for you. You 
will require at least a month of absolute seclu- 
sion and do-nothingness to recover the fresh- 
ness of your country looks." 

"Everett comes next week," Biddy re- 
minded her. 

" Everett — ? " with glance of genuine be- 
wilderment. 

"Everett Mildmay — yes. . . . After all, 
[5] 
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he is our cousin. ... I ... I seem to have 
seen so much of him. I mean, it seemed quite 
natural, almost from the first, to call him by 
his name. . . ." 

Biddy's face had lost the pallor that had in- 
duced her sister's disapproval. There was the 
sound of some discomfort in her voice. 

"Why, yes, of course," said Julian, slowly, 
— she was revolving in her mind that sudden 
rush of colour to the other's face, — " why, yes, 
of course he is our cousin. The man has been 
but such an empty name — and, so to speak, a 
tabooed one — to us all our life that I really 
hardly realised our near relationship. It was 
curious your coming so unexpectedly in con- 
tact with him at Aunt Mary's. What is he 
like ? I did not gather much about him from 
your letters ; perhaps I did not think to pay 
sufficient heed to your remarks on him." 

" Oh, he 's nice enough, — indeed quite 
nice," said Biddy, rather vaguely. Then, with 
considerable abruptness, "He was delighted 
with your invitation." 

"It seemed the natural thing to do, when 
you wrote of meeting him so constantly," 
owned Julian, with a worried look. " Besides, 
it is absurd to keep up family feuds. We do 
not know — nor probably does he — the rea- 
son for our fathers' quarrel ; and there is no 
[6] 
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blinking at the fact that The Chace will event- 
ually be his." 

" c Eventually ' will prove a long lane to 
poor Everett ! " laughed the younger sister ; 
her manner had recovered all its natural cheer- 
fulness. 

" Well, yes, I think it will," agreed the other. 
" No doubt he sees in you no very dangerous 
rival, knowing your share of our joint owner- 
ship will lapse with marriage— " 

"A marriage that has yet to come about!" 
interrupted Biddy. 

" — but I . . . the pleasure of my acquaint- 
ance he has yet to make. He will recognise 
that I must be viewed from quite another point 
of view, for c creaking doors hang long/ " 

A shadow darkened Biddy's face, then passed 
again. 

" I saw Jim when in town," she remarked 
with apparent irrelevance. 

" Ah," said Julian. Her tone conveyed no 
interest. 

"He is looking worn and tired. These 
specialists get frightfully overworked. He 
deigned to drop in once or twice to dinner 
on a Sunday evening ; but I was evidently no 
very great inducement, and he and Aunt Mary 
never did get on, you know. She tries to 
curb her animosity in these days, for she is 
[7] 
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not blind to the fact that he is a € coming man/ 
and her weakness for all such men is as violent 
as ever. But he is really very damping ! He 
refuses to admire her beloved Rosalie. One 
night she drew his attention pointedly to 
Rosalie's good looks ; but he merely advised 
her to train her daughter very carefully, for 
that in his experience € an unfortunate ten- 
dency to captiousness and habitual though 
perhaps unconscious restlessness is generally 
to be found indicated by the convex dorsum, 
forward head-poise, and delicate hair-growth/ 
He also incidentally remarked that yours is 
the woman's face he most enjoys to look 
upon." 

" Ah ! " said Julian again. She was in no 
wise touched by this tribute to her charms. 
She did not even feign an interest. Was not 
the beauty of her face counterbalanced quite 
sufficiently ? Experience had taught her to 
expect the shiver of disappointment and of 
pity that often followed on the glance of ad- 
miration. . . . However, for the moment she 
was not recalling that : a ring of very real 
amusement sounded in her laugh. 

" Jim had never too much tact ! " she de- 
cided. " Fancy his daring to disparage Aunt 
Mary's one ewe lamb ! But then there was 
never any limit to Jim's bluntness, — nor to 
[8] 
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his possibilities apparently. To think of his 
being talked of as a coming man ! " 

" The description is an entirely apt one," in- 
sisted Biddy. " Jim is on the road to make a 
name. Aunt Mary's friends were quite amazed 
to find me so entirely ignorant of his celebrity. 
I had to explain to them that I hail from the 
poor prophet's country." 

They had turned in through the lodge-gates, 
and were driving swiftly through the park 
towards the house that here and there was vis- 
ible between the trees. A sharp turn round a 
group of spreading beeches brought them up 
before the porch. Parker, alert and vigorous, 
despite the years that had blanched his head, 
was waiting for them on the steps. He greeted 
Biddy with the respectful affection of long ser- 
vice; to Julian he reached his arms, and all 
but lifted her from the landau into the low 
wheeled-chair that stood beside him on the 
gravel. She was not helpless, as his action 
seemed to imply, but the painful nature of her 
walk left her disinclined for all unnecessary 
movement. 

"Miss Biddy," he observed, "it's gay to 
have you home again. You will go straight 
into the garden as usual, Miss Julian, will you 
not? John is taking out the tea, and Miss 
Elizabeth is waiting on the lawn." 

[9] 
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Parker had served three generations of the 
Mildmay family. He steadily refused to ac- 
cord the title of cc Miss Mildmay " to a younger 
sister of his late master. She remained " Miss 
Elizabeth" with Parker; the greater dignity 
f, he reserved for Julian when he might chance 

to speak of her behind her back. This rigid 
sense of etiquette was an unfailing source of 
irritation to the elder lady. 

Parker prepared to act as chairman, but 
Biddy put him to one side. 

" Go and hurry John," she begged of him, 
cc and ask cook for my favourite cakes. Tell 
her I have eaten no such cakes as hers since 
I left home." 

She drew the lightly-rolling chair round the 
corner of the house into the garden, — a garden 
that was a fairyland of shade and sun, leaf- 
shadowings and brilliant bloom, hedged closely 
in from any whisper of the outside world by 
wall of quaint-clipped yews that had thus 
guarded many a succession of Mildmay sisters 
in the past. The breath of roses and of many 
flowers lay heavy-sweet upon the air; a kitten 
played with fallen rose-leaves on the lawn ; a 
peacock, on an upper terrace, spread his fan of 
bright tail to the sun. 

"Was there ever such another garden?" 
wondered Biddy. " Such a garden is the chief 
[10] 
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cause for gratitude that one is born of ances- 
tors. This garden is a very Eden, and you 
and I are Eves with no intruding Adam." 

Julian recalled the blush at Everett Mild- 
may's name with a sudden prick of doubt. 
The doubt was an unwelcome one. 

"Our garden boasts its serpent, anyway," 
she observed, with an explanatory wave of 
hand towards the lawn's far end where Parker 
and a satellite were setting tea. A lady sat 
within the shadow of a giant cedar. She was 
thin and middle-aged, with downward droop 
of lips, and hands that made unceasing play 
with shining needles and bright wool. 

" A serpent in a cap ? " laughed Biddy. 

" A serpent with a tongue," sighed Julian. 

" Ah, well,. — " by way of consolation, — " in 
these days Eves can compete with serpents on 
those grounds." 

The serpent laid her knitting down at their 
approach. 

" Bridget," she observed, " I am glad to 
see you home again — pray kiss me with 
less vehemence ; my nerves are no longer 
what they used to be ! As I was saying, 
I am rejoiced to see you home again. I 
have often marvelled how you can recon- 
cile it with your conscience to gad about in 
town, knowing that Duty calls loudly for 
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your careful supervision of your portion of 
the estate." 

" € All work and no play — ' " her niece 
reminded her, with unabated cheerfulness. 
She removed her gloves, and threw her hat 
upon the grass, and prepared to pour out 
tea. 

"Julianna and myself have certainly been 
dull," confessed Miss Mildmay. 

" Dull ? " queried Julian, in surprise. " I 
should have said that we have had a most ex- 
citing time. The very air has seemed often 
charged with electricity and dread promise of 
dark deeds." 

" Electricity ? — dark deeds ? — " 

Miss Mildmay was bewildered. 

Biddy intervened. 

" And, Aunt, you are not to begin preach- 
ing duty at me the very moment of my return. 
I owe no supervision to The Chace, because 
Mr. West does all there is to do, and would 
much resent my interference. Besides, in any 
case, I am the younger sister." 

" But you are coheiress, joint owner," as- 
serted Miss Elizabeth, in haste. "I cannot 
allow Julianna to poke you so persistently into 
the background. You should assert yourself. 
Such things are quite intolerable ! " 

Miss Mildmay's voice was growing shrill. 

[12] 
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Julian smiled into her teacup. The smile 
was quite appreciably an irritating one. 

" I made a discovery in town," said Biddy, 
<c and my discovery is this, — the two Misses 
Mildmay of Mildmay Chace are not the im- 
portant personages they fondly think. Last 
season being my first, and being moreover 
gilded by the glories of my coming-of-age, I 
failed to grasp this doleful fact. This year 
several things combined to impress it on 
my mind. ' The Chace, what 's that ? ' asked 
one of my partners at a dance — he had 
evidently been told that I am a Mildmay of 
The Chace. I hastened to enlighten him. 
€ Mildmay Chace,' I explained, € is a quite 
imposing property situated in the bosom of 
the Dashshire moors. It contains an Eliza- 
bethan mansion and an old-world garden. 
The garden is all that brain of man can pic- 
ture; the house boasts many an Elizabethan 
inconvenience. An important feature of the 
estate happens to be its rent-roll — ' but there 
I came abruptly to a pause. I remembered 
suddenly that my listener was the possessor of 
a lumpy figure and red hair ; also he owned to 
being impecunious. It occurred to me that he 
might insist on marrying me, were he to learn 
that half the rents of Rythe and Lynwool find 
their way into my pocket. And really, you 
[13] 
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know, I could not face the prospect of a row 
of little red heads in the future." 

"Bridget!" cried Miss Elizabeth. 

"Yes, Aunt. And that was another thing 
that I learnt this season : nowadays a woman 
no longer leaves the facing of the future com- 
fortably and confidingly to the man's consider- 
ation. She goes into the question thoroughly 
herself. Rosalie makes strict inquiries con- 
cerning every man she meets, with an eye to 
discovering his prospects and exact income." 

Miss Mildmay raised her hands in horror. 

c< Rosalie was always a forward minx ; but 
your manner, Bridget, is most distressing. It 
is flippant, indiscreet, most unmaidenly, in 
fact! Your cousin and your partners have 
very evidently not improved you." 

" I met at any rate one person different 
from Rosalie and my partners, — Jim. He also 
served, quite unintentionally, to impress me 
with the sense of my nonentity. Every one, it 
appears, has heard of Jim, but nobody of me." 

Miss Mildmay frowned. 

" Speak less at random ! n she implored. 
" You mean, of course, that Mr. Gore is get- 
ting on in his profession. A very worthy one 
— the medical profession — and very wise of 
Mr. Gore, a younger son, to enter it. Quite 
to his credit, I may say." 
[14] 
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A little impatient tilt of chin from Julian 
drew a smile from Biddy. 

"He certainly seems wise," she agreed, 
" and his wisdom is winning him the approval 
of those competent to judge. But he is look- 
ing ill and overworked." 

She glanced a little wistfully at her sister, 
but the latter did not appear to have been listen- 
ing ; she was looking thoughtfully at the moor. 
Biddy's eyes followed the direction of her gaze. 

" You were right, as usual, Julian," she said, 
" in cutting down those trees. That peep of 
moor is just the one thing necessary to com- 
plete our garden's beauty." 

" Julian was wrong ! " dissented Miss Eliza- 
beth, with emphasis. 

The two girls had had cut down in the past 
winter, at Julian's desire, a portion of the deep 
belt of trees, — planted by their grandfather 
as a protection to the garden from the north, 
— leaving a wide gap through which the eye 
swept out on to the moor with leaping exulta- 
tion in its generous wild sweep and crown- 
ing woods and wonderful blue distance, after 
the close-hedged trimness of the garden. 

Miss Mildmay had looked on in helpless 
but not speechless indignation. 

" It will be the death of all the roses ! It 
will be the ruin of these sheltered lawns ! It 
[*5] 
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will let in a most cruel draught ! " she had 
lamented. 

" It will let God into this shut-in garden," 
had retorted Julian. 

Miss Mildmay's horror had deprived her 
momentarily of words. Jim Gore, who had 
been with them at the time, had laughed. 

<<c But the Lord was not in the wind,' " he 
had reminded Julian. 

"My Lord is" had insisted Julian. " He is 
the god of sweet fierce winds and mighty 
thunders and loud rush of waters, and all ele- 
mental strength. He is the stern Jehovah of 
the Jews, a remorseless Juggernaut, — no Jason 
triumphing by cunning, but a Hercules pre- 
vailing by sheer weight of arm. He stands 
confessed the great Strength of the world, 
and He shall sweep the keen revivement of 
His strength into this stuffy garden where we 
but breathe the atmosphere of our own shelter- 
ing, and never know the true feel of God's 
weather blowing on the other side of our high 
hedges." . . . 

"Julian was wrong," repeated Miss Eliza- 
beth, on this hot July afternoon. <c Her fads 
and fancies mostly prove disastrous. The gap 
let in the draught most cruelly this spring, as 
I foresaw ; and havoc was the result." 

"Definition of Havoc," murmured Julian, 
[16] 
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— <c death of an aged Gloire-de-Dijon and a 
Catherine Mermet ! " 

The lace on Miss Mildmay's cap showed 
signs of bristling. 

" Definition of Havoc," said Biddy, hastily, 
— " a kitten on a tea-tray." 

She removed the kitten from its post of 
danger, and contented it with a saucerful of 
milk upon the lawn. 

"Aunt Elizabeth," she said, "the season 
has been scrumptious. I can't tell you how 
often I have wished that you and Julian had 
been there with me to share the fun." 

" Fun and I," said Miss Elizabeth, " have 
long been strangers. How would the suffer- 
ing poor get on if I were to waste my time in 
c fun ' ? — though, indeed, I fear that the fan 
whose intensity requires the descriptive slang 
word I have just heard you use, would prove 
too startling for my nerves. My nerves are 
no longer what they used to be. The respon- 
sibility of yours and Julianna's welfare has 
been a very trying one. Mine are shoulders 
on which other people's burdens always shelve 
themselves. Now that you and Julianna have 
become so very independent, the poor are my 
concern." 

The elder of her two nieces looked at her 
from under drooping eyelids. 

to [17] 
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" We have been very mindful of the poor 
just lately," she explained with some abrupt- 
ness to her sister. " We have been scattering 
shawls and comforters and blankets right and 
left ; because, you see, the weather is so in- 
tensely hot at present that we do not need 
them for ourselves." 

" I have always made a point of being well 
in time with everything," said Miss Elizabeth, 
with dignity. " I have never held with people 
who leave everything until the last, and then 
turn the whole household upside down in their 
attempts to do what should have been accom- 
plished long ago. I like to be well in time 
with all I do ... • and winter really is a very 
busy time." 

"Next winter should not be," reflected 
Julian, <c because we have given all our Christ- 
mas presents in July." 

She laughed, in a sudden return to good 
humour. 

" Aunt Elizabeth," she said, <c you are a very 
witty woman." 

But Miss Mildmay was intent upon her 
grievance. 

c< Bridget," she complained, cc I do not know 

what Julianna means. It is all very fine for 

the pair of you to laugh, — she who sits quietly 

in her chair all day, and you who gad about to 
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dances. But / am feeling quite a wreck. I 
have been working so very, very hard this last 
month for the suffering poor." 

She paused for breath ; the vision of her 
good deeds was quite agitating. 

Julian seized the opportunity. 

" Aunt and her maid were hurrying up and 
down the drive, all one hot day, with the pony- 
carriage piled with blankets. And Mr. Hilton 
met them, and was amazed. And Aunt told 
him . . . Aunt said . . ." 

Julian became inaudible from mirth. 

Miss Elizabeth took up the parable. 

"I pointed out his duty to him tactfully 
but firmly. I asked how he, the rector of this 
parish, could find it in his heart to gallivant 
among his rich parishioners when his poorer 
ones were literally without coal or comforts. 
And he answered — " 

" Mr. Hilton," interrupted Julian, recovered 
from her speechlessness, — "Mr. Hilton was 
equal to the occasion. He said that it had only 
just come to his ears that his parishioners were 
shivering in his burning July sun ; and that 
he was even then upon his way to beg the assist- 
ance of her purse and services. And Aunt was 
so flattered that she gave him twenty pounds." 

" Mr. Hilton was always a dreadful tease," 
laughed Biddy. 

[«9] 
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" Mr. Hilton has his good points/' con- 
ceded Miss Elizabeth. " I own he took my 
reproof quite pleasantly. But he is old and 
very dilatory. Poor Martha Dobbs told me 
that he never sent her any coal last year until 
the winter was actually upon us. Martha was 
delighted with the blankets. She said that a 
gift that comes before you really need it is 
twice as valuable." 

" Of course," sighed Biddy, ruefully, cc for 
she can pawn it in the meantime, and run up 
a fresh score at the White Horse." 

"Bridget! Your vile insinuation against a 
poor widow-woman — " began Miss Mildmay, 
growing flurried. 

"Is justified by the poor widow-woman's 
well-known habits," asserted Biddy, firmly. 

"The widow-woman need no longer go to 
the White Horse for her drink," said Julian. 
"At lunch to-day there was no wine upon 
the table. Aunt had emptied the decanters 
five minutes previously, when Parker's back 
was turned." 

" But Tommy Dobbs had run up in a hurry 
to say his mother was feeling very low and 
faint," put in Miss Mildmay, hastily. 

" What 's in a name ? " demanded Julian. 
" The Chace and the White Horse are both 
alike hospitable to Mrs. Dobbs. The chicken, 
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too, at lunch to-day had no breast ; that had 
been reserved to tempt poor Mrs. Dobbs' fail- 
ing appetite. Yes ; we have been very mind- 
ful of the poor just lately." 

Her tone was one of self-congratulation. 

" We !! " cried Miss Elizabeth. Her voice 
was shrill with exclamation-points. 

"Why, yes. I think I may claim a full 
share in your generosity ; for I ate my chicken 
leg without complaint." 

" You are really most unkind, the pair of 
you ! to laugh at all my good endeavours — " 
began Miss Mildmay. 

" Tommy Dobbs, m'm," murmured John's 
voice from behind her. cc He says, m'm, as 
how his mother wishes you to know that she 
is feeling very low and faint to-day." 

" Poor thing ! " cried Miss Elizabeth. "Send 
her a little wine immediately." 

John looked apology. 

" Mr. Parker, m'm, is hout — and he has 
the keys with him." 

Miss Elizabeth looked helplessly at Julian. 
The latter shook her head. 

" No help from me," she laughed. " Parker 
has evidently laid his plans to prevent a second 
emptying of his decanters. My courage is not 
equal to a fight with Parker." 

" Parker takes far too much upon himself! " 

[21] 
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fumed Miss Elizabeth. " How you can keep 
him in your service passes my comprehension." 

She hurried off towards the house. The 
sisters looked at each other with a smile, 
but Julian said, — 

"Yes — I can laugh at it when you are here, 
but when I sit down to this dish of folly day 
after day alone — ! This last craze is the 
worst, I think. Mr. Hilton is grumbling 
dreadfully at the harm she is doing Martha 
Dobbs with her persistent gifts of wine ; and 
cook came to me last week in a fury about the 
constant raids upon her larder. I told her I 
would raise her wages by ten pounds if only 
she would make the best of things, and not 
come worrying me." 

" But she was having fifty pounds before ! " 

"Well," philosophically, "she will have 
sixty now. Indeed, I fear you'll find that 
I 've raised everybody's wages while you have 
been away. It seemed the simplest thing to 
do. Now that I come to think of it, I believe 
I have been playing at the game of steward-in- 
the-parable : c Do you owe my aunt a grudge ? 
Take higher wages, and hold your tongue.' " 

She glanced at Biddy, half quizzical, half 
rueful; and Biddy laughed, but also sighed, 
self-vexed. 

" The worry of it all has been too much for 
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you. Your face looks thinner and your eyes 
are tired. I should not have left you for so 
long. . . . However, it will not happen soon 
again ; and it would not have happened now, 
only you made me go. Julian, I shall never 
want to leave you ! " 

" Nonsense ! " briskly, cc and how about the 
marriage that must come some day ? " 

" Oh, some day ! " slightingly. 

" Some day always comes," sighed Julian ; 
the unwelcome doubt came back to mind. She 
put it from her hurriedly, and told her sister, — 

" I shall not grudge you to your husband : 
only I warn you, he shall receive Aunt from 
me as my wedding-present" 
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CHAPTER TWO 



ff "™ EVERETT will be here next week," 
Biddy had said — and blushed. 



E 



In the intervening days the blush 
was often in her sister's mind. She 
watched the other anxiously, but could discern 
no change in her. Biddy was her usual happy 
self, — a little happier than usual, perhaps, by 
reason of her recent homecoming. 

"Town is very jolly in the season for a 
spell," she confessed, " but a country life is the 
only one for me ; and home the happiest place," 
and her happy face gave point to the remark. 

Julian put the doubt away from her : it was 
so very evidently not worth a thought. 

The girls were more than sisters to each 
other. They were close comrades, closest 
friends. Brought up at home, their lot had 
necessarily been lonely. There were but few 
near neighbours. The only playmates they 
had ever had were the children of their guar- 
dian, — children all older than themselves by 
many years, — and now and then some stray 
visit from a cousin whom they hardly knew, and 
whom they had ample leisure to forget again 
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before the visit was repeated. The two girls 
had grown up dependent on each other, friends 
with comprehension of each other's wants and 
moods. Perhaps a common antagonism for 
their aunt had served to draw them closer. 

Mr. Mildmay, brought abruptly face to face 
with death by a bad fall in the hunting field, and 
with but a few days left him for the arrangement 
of all worldly matters, had in his helplessness 
besought his neighbour and old friend, Sir 
William Gore, to act as guardian, and his one 
unmarried sister to take the place of mother to 
his little orphaned daughters, — Biddy, then 
two years old, and Julian, barely five. 

The second choice had been as unsuitable a 
one as the dying man could well have made. 
Miss Mildmay' s theories — weird and change- 
able, and nearly always undesirable — on edu- 
cation and hygiene were skilfully modified or 
firmly thwarted by the guardian. Big bluff Sir 
William gave heart and soul to the charge be- 
queathed him by his friend : he was often called 
upon to make use of tooth and nail as well ; for 
Miss Elizabeth resented his authority with un- 
flagging energy, — "impertinent interference," 
she termed his kindly rule. Each successive 
stage in the career of the two children — from 
the first vexed question as to whether they 
should wear wool next the skin, as Sir William, 
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backed by his wife's advice, decreed ; or lace 
and linen, as Miss Elizabeth preferred — each 
successive stage was prefaced by a battle with 
Miss Mildmay. 

In after years their childhood always showed 
itself to Julian and Biddy one long unending 
struggle between their aunt and guardian, — 
struggle on which their aunt engaged unfail- 
ingly with shrill, excited argument and fretful 
tears, and from which Sir William as unfailingly 
emerged with conquest and unruffled brow. 

" Your aunt, my dears," he used to tell the 
children, " is a very worthy woman, and you 
must always be considerate and kind to her. 
But women have no head for business of any 
sort, — unmarried ladies more particularly so. 
Whenever you may want a thing or are in 
doubt, you come to me." 

" Men," their aunt would tell them, after a 
vain struggle with Sir William, cc men are an 
odious, self-opinionated lot, — especially men 
who let an invalid wife persuade them into 
interference with another woman's business. 
When you are grown up, my dears, you will 
do well to follow my example, and refrain from 
marriage." 

The little girls decided, on the spot, to marry 
the very instant that they came of age. 

" But then we shall have to leave The 
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Chace ! " remembered Julian, suddenly. The 
estate had been left them jointly, to become 
the sole property of the one who remained 
unmarried ; in the event of both girls marry- 
ing, it passed to an unknown M ildmay cousin. 

" One of us will remain unmarried," sug- 
gested Biddy, — Biddy was always practical, — 
" and the married one will come back to The 
Chace, and her husband too, and we shall all 
be very happy. And the husband will take 
care of us, so Aunt Elizabeth can go away." 

Their aunt had always showed herself a 
hindrance and a kill-joy in their childhood; 
with their independence she became a trial to 
be endured patiently, and with such cheerful- 
ness as could be mustered. To Julian, with 
the bitter burden of her lameness, the cross 
was frequently a very weighty one. To Biddy, 
with her perfect health and greater adaptability 
of temperament, the cross would have grown 
fairly light with time and custom but for her 
knowledge of the fret it caused her sister. She 
worshipped the latter' s greater strength of brain 
and character. She loved her beauty, — beauty 
that appeared unmarred by the sad accident of 
limb's infirmity when, as was most usual, Julian 
sat installed, inactive, in her chair. Biddy 
almost loved the other's helplessness : she had 
been accustomed all her life to Julian's infirm- 
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ity ; it held no shock of novelty for her ; it 
made the cleverer sister in a sense dependent 
on her. Her strength of limb was necessary 
to Julian. Biddy placed her sister on a pedestal 
for worship, laying her own love-of-heart and 
health-of-limb an offering at her feet. Her 
affection kept her happily content with a life 
which, though made luxurious by ample means, 
was nevertheless a quiet one. 

" You are always cheerful ! " commented 
Julian. " I wonder, is there any hidden effort 
necessary to sustain such an unvarying appear- 
ance of gay adaptability ? " 

It was the morning of the day fixed for 
Everett Mildmay's arrival. The girls were in 
the tower-room. Julian was sitting in the 
window from whence the wide sweep of moor 
was fully visible ; Biddy was at the table, intent 
on the arrangement of her flower vases. She 
raised her head and checked her song as Julian 
spoke ; but before she could answer, — 

" Bridget's cheerfulness is, as usual, some- 
what noisy ! " complained Miss Mildmay, 
coming unexpectedly through the open door 
behind them. 

Taken thus unawares, Julian's frown was 
plainly visible. The tower-room was their own 
private sanctum: were they no longer to be 
free from intrusion even here? 
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Miss Mildmay caught the frown. 

" Hoity-toity ! " she exclaimed, " is my 
presence such a burden that it must be greeted 
with black looks ? I do not marvel, Julian, 
that your sister's cheerfulness should- arouse 
surprise in you. Mere ordinary good temper 
must indeed seem strange to one of your un- 
fortunate temperament." 

She paused, as though in expectation of 
some answer ; but Julian had returned to her 
contemplation of the landscape with an appear- 
ance of unruffled equanimity. Biddy's face 
was flushed ; but, warned by long experience, 
she refrained from taking up the cudgels in 
her sister's cause. 

Miss Mildmay watched her elder niece's 
face with much dissatisfaction. At last — 

"Your silences," she complained, "are 
sometimes very rude ! I can never quite 
make up my mind as to which can be the 
more impertinent, — your silence,, or your 
speech." 

Involuntarily a gleam of laughter came to 
Julian's eyes. 

"That is a question on which my opinion 
can hardly be expected to have much value," 
she suggested gravely. 

" Oh, I don't know," returned Miss Mild- 
may, vaguely, " I allow that you have brains ; 
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but brains are given us for the benefit of 
other people, not for our own selfish, soli- 
tary enjoyment. / never shut myself up in 
silence with my books and my own thoughts ; 
no matter how great a sacrifice of personal in- 
clination it may mean, I am always ready to 
amuse my neighbours with a little conversa- 
tion. But you ! — Well, it is quite pleasant 
to hear Bridget's rather noisy voice about the 
house again." 

"Absence very evidently makes the heart 
grow fonder ! " Biddy laughed. " I remember 
vividly your parting words to me when I left 
for town in May. You said, C I trust, dear 
Bridget, that my sister Mary may be more suc- 
cessful than I have been, in the attempt to 
moderate your interminable flow of chatter.' " 

" I have no memory of any such remark," 
declared Miss Mildmay. " Indeed, were I to 
make one half the remarks that you and Julian 
impute to me, I might be taken for a cantank- 
erous woman. It is a source of continual as- 
tonishment and pain to me that you and your 
sister can so persistently malign me. But my 
conscience will not allow me to be downcast : 
it tells me that I have done my duty nobly to 
the pair of you, in a way that few other women 
would have done." 

She paused for breath. Neither niece made 
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any observation. After a moment Miss Mild- 
may spoke again, with a perceptible increase of 
irritation, — 

" Julianna ! do you mean to sit there all the 
day long in idleness, while you see your sister 
and myself so busy ? My word ! but it *s 
fine to be you, to sit at ease while others 
work!" 

" Aunt ! " cried the indignant Biddy. 

"A fractured hip," said Julian, slowly, 
" brings many consolations in its train. It re- 
lieves me of the necessity of roaming the gar- 
den in search of flowers for the dinner-table, 
and of driving to distraction servants who have 
been too long established in this house to stand 
in need of daily petty supervision. It enables 
me to cultivate dignity and repose-of-manner 
in a chair, while you and Biddy play the part 
of harassed Marthas. Yes, I recognise my 
infirmity to be a blessing in disguise." 

" Julian ! " breathed Biddy, — a beseeching 
whisper ; but Miss Mildmay's thoughts turned 
promptly into a new channel. 

" No doubt you are right," she agreed. " I 
have always thought that your accident arrested 
your poor mother in her career of headlong 
flightiness." 

Miss Mildmay's presentation of the mother 
they had never known was by now too familiar 
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to excite much interest in Biddy ; but Julian 
winced, with the ever-recurring sense of sacri- 
lege. 

" Your poor mother was so sadly light ! " 
sighed Miss Elizabeth, cc and men admired her 
so ! — though really I could never see that her 
beauty was in any way remarkable. I have 
often thought that had it not been for your 
most fortunate accident, dear Julian, she might 
have carried her flirtation with that Major 
Resten to quite dangerous lengths. As it was, 
the shock had a sobering effect on her ; it kept 
her sad for some few months; then Bridget 
came, and your poor mother was drowned 
some six months after, in that dreadful yacht- 
ing accident. . . . Dear, dear ! how true it is 
that whatever is, in this sad world, is for the 
best!" 

Miss Mildmay sighed herself out of the 
room in a blissful satisfaction with the world's 
ordering. She left silence behind her. The 
flowers were trembling in Biddy's hands ; she 
did not raise her eyes to Julian's face. Julian 
broke the silence. 

"What a consolation to be able to reflect 
that one's marred body was a stepping-stone 
to help a flighty mother over dangerous 
waters ! " she remarked abruptly. Her face 
and lips were white with pent-up anger. 
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" She did n't mean it — dearest ! " cried 
Biddy, with a sudden burst of tears. 

The other turned her face away with a 
movement of impatience. These " did n't 
means " that pressed their iron goad so 
cruelly into her aching flesh — could tears 
in any way relieve them ? 

Her glance fell on their mother's portrait; 
it lingered darkly on the great beauty of the 
face and form ; till suddenly the mouth and 
hands arrested her attention as they had never 
done before. Soft pouting crimson lips that 
sought to smile their way into the gazer's 
heart; white fingers, tapering and slim, that 
clasped each other nervously ; lips and hands 
alike cried their true character aloud to startled 
eyes ; weak, undecided, heedless, passionate, — 
a child in thoughtless levity, with all a child's 
need of sheltering care and fostering control. 

Julian's resentment faded slowly, leaving her 
white and spent. 

" Poor mother ! " she sighed compassionately, 
a very dreariness of pity in her tone. Then, 
a twist of smile came back to the- trembling 
lips, — that a maimed creature such as she 
should dare to offer pity to that piece of lovely 
womanhood ! 

"Poor mother!" she said again; but this 
time kindly, with the tolerant, half-contemp- 
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tubus kindness one spares to an unreasonable, 
lovely child. 

Biddy gathered that the storm was, for the 
moment, past. She fell to work upon her 
flowers once more, racking her brains for a 
safe change of conversation. 

"Everett should be here by four o'clock," 
she said at last ; no other topic came so readily 
to mind. 

The shade returned to Julian's face. 

"I think," she mused, " I think I '11 go and 
lunch with Uncle Theo." 

She caught the disappointment in the other's 
eyes, and added hurriedly, — 

" I will be home in time for tea ; indeed I 
will." 

The pallor of her face and her but poorly 
veiled depression were obvious to Biddy. She 
waived her objection, though with reluctance. 

" I '11 order the pony-trap and get your 
things," she sighed. And when she returned 
with hat and gloves, — 

"Does Uncle Theo realise that he plays hum- 
ble dock-leaf to aunt's nettle ? " she wondered. 

Julian laughed a little, and Biddy added 
with a touch of jealousy, — 

" It's odd that I can never be a dock-leaf! " 

Julian laughed again, a note of contrition 
sounding in her laugh. 
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" You are reserved for a more lordly fate," 
she explained. "The garden, not the hedge- 
row, is your portion. You are a queen-rose, 
or a lily, or something gorgeous of that 
sort." 

" Thanks," said Biddy, in a return to her 
natural cheerfulness. " Since you leave the 
choice to me, I 'm bound to own that a 
spotted orchis seems more appropriately my 
role, — my freckles are so very numerous. 
Now remember your faithful promise to be 
back to tea. Do not let Uncle Theo trick 
you, as he so often does, into entire forget- 
fulness of time and home. I have dinned into 
Everett's ears the superiority of my elder 
sister, and I cannot have her invisible on the 
very day of his arrival." 

Julian submitted while the other helped her 
into the low pony-carriage and arranged the 
cushions and the rug with loving hands. She 
drove off smiling, but as she turned the group 
of beeches the smile died from her face. The 
day was very hot. The avenue was fairly cool 
by reason of its shadiness, but when Julian 
passed from it through the lodge-gates out 
into the white glare of dusty high-road, the 
full heat of the day struck home to her with 
blighting force. She paused half doubtfully ; 
six long miles of exposed hot road to face : 
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should she postpone her visit till a cooler day ? 
But the sting of the morning's petty storm 
still rankled in her mind. She was in no 
mood to meet Miss Mildmay's captiousness, 
nor to respond to Biddy's cheerfulness. She 
touched the reluctant ponies with the whip, 
and drove on resolutely. 

Theodore Kelvin had represented peace-of- 
mind to Julian from her earliest youth. As 
mere babies the little orphan girls had taken 
him enthusiastically to their hearts, — " Uncle " 
they had dubbed the invalid who was in no 
way related to them. Even when a child, the 
quiet and absolute seclusion of the bachelor's 
bungalow had appealed irresistibly to Julian, 
bringing a soothing sense of peace after the 
bustle of Miss Mildmay's rule at home, and 
of the wrangles with Sir William. This in- 
cessant wrangling had always been an intoler- 
able fret to Julian. Biddy could meet the 
inevitable with placid acquiescence, — an ac- 
quiescence that from force of habit usually 
merged itself in genuine indifference. Julian 
had early learnt to force an appearance of in- 
difference on face and tongue, but heart's re- 
volt had never lessened, had indeed increased 
to an ever-present rankling bitterness. Child 
as she was, she craved instinctively for order 
and for method. She would have responded 
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readily to quiet authority and firm, just rule ; 
but she met the unceasing captiousness and 
excited tears with open insubordination and a 
secret bewilderment that slowly crystallised, 
with passing years, into the steady ache of 
half-contemptuous resentment. She turned 
with passionate gratitude to the man who met 
the hunger of her heart with kindness, who 
gave to the weight of perplexity and loneli- 
ness that so oppressed her — though of which 
the child was crudely, proudly inarticulate even 
to herself — a sympathy that was none the 
less soothing for its silence. The quiet of the 
bookworm's bungalow, the monotony of its 
carefully ordered days, appealed to Julian with 
vivid force. The fierceness of the child's 
affection drew, apparently, some faint response 
from Kelvin. He made her always welcome. 
He opposed his influence as a check to the 
dangers of Miss Mildmay's rule. The ponies 
drew their weight of nurse and children very 
constantly between The Folly and The Chace. 
As the girls grew older Kelvin roused himself 
to supplement in many ways the teaching of 
their governess and masters. His isolation 
felt to weigh upon him sometimes, as it had 
failed to do in the days before the child- Julian 
had forced her bewilderment and fierce heart- 
hunger on his notice. She interested him : he 
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was glad to supervise her education ; and Biddy 
followed naturally where Julian led. 

As years went by the younger sister drew 
apart from Kelvin. Her youthful hero-wor- 
ship had been largely the result of Julian's 
initiative ; she had been placidly content to 
follow in the other's footsteps. With dawn- 
ing womanhood some touch of jealousy awoke. 
She vaguely realised the man's individuality to 
be an intruding force between her sister and 
herself: as vaguely she resented it. For once 
she refused to look on things through Julian's 
eyes. 

" If one could only have a tenth part of his 
brain ! " Julian would sometimes sigh. 

Biddy's nose unfailingly went up into the 
air. 

" Brains that are laid by in a napkin are 
nothing much to boast of," was her verdict. 

Julian shrugged impatience. 

" You know how much he has written ! " 

" But who reads his books ? " triumphantly. 

" A small circle of the cleverest people. I 
would rather" — with much decision — "rather 
appeal to such a small, rare class than win the 
applause of a thousand times as many fools." 

"Well, then, I wouldn't!" with quite as 
much decision. "Your * small, rare circle' is 
so extremely rare as to be an entirely negligible 
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quantity. Applause from the general public 
means headlines in the papers, and money in 
your pocket. Headlines and money both 
appeal to me; and I don't think much of 
the clever man who can't win either ! " 

The point of jealousy behind her strictures 
was quite obvious to Julian. She laughed a 
little teasingly, but — 

" What a Philistine you are ! " was ever her 
only comment. 

Biddy's slight jealousy could not disturb her 
sister's affection for their friend. Julian took 
her thoughts to him as naturally now as when 
a child. Sometimes, though rarely, some mo- 
mentary trip of weakness flashed on him an un- 
intentional sidelight, vivid in its sharp avowal 
of the resentment against fate and circumstance 
that hid itself beneath the cool appearance of 
her self-control. The flash was but a lightning 
one, — gone almost before seen. He never 
noticed it, save by a tacit sympathy as reticent 
as was her self-betrayal. His silence never 
failed to soothe the trouble of her mind. 
On this hot morning in July her mood grew 
lighter even as she drove along the road towards 
his home. 
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CHAPTER THREE 

THE Folly owed its name to its pre- 
carious position : a lonely bungalow 
none too securely built, perched on 
the very edge of the peninsula of 
rockf that faced a corresponding jut of rock, — 
grim sentinels between the wide sea and the 
little landlocked bay. 

On the left the cottage-windows gave on the 
open sea and line of distant mountains ; to the 
right the eye followed down the sheer fall of 
cliff to the little bay below ; from the verandah 
one looked across at the wall of dark cliff oppo- 
site, and down into the fierce ebb and flow of 
water in the narrow channel through which the 
strong tides daily forced their way into the bay 
and out again. On the calmest summer-day 
the press of waters was a troubled one ; on days 
of storm and wind it became a fierce, mad race, 
holding weird fascination for the watching eye. 
Days of wind and storm were commoner than 
not, for the dwellers at The Folly, — the place 
was so extravagantly exposed ; a marked target 
for the malevolence of waves and winds that 
dashed their blinding spray against its walls, 
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and tore the creepers from the verandah rails, 
and broke the windows, once at any rate, each 
winter. 

" A fit dwelling for a madman," was the local 
verdict. 

" A very haven for the man who wants to be 
at rest, and to live unhampered by his fellow- 
men," decided Kelvin. He replanted his 
uprooted creepers, and replaced the broken 
panes of glass with cheerful unconcern. How 
could such trivialities affect him ? Did he not 
live securely in a thought-world of his own ? 
The local verdict had no weight with him. 
Nature in her varied aspects of sea and rock 
and sky was the chosen companion of his life. 
When storm's strength came too violently be- 
tween him and his friend, he sought shelter in 
his sanctum with his books ; so soon as storm 
had spent itself he was out in his accustomed 
nook in the verandah once again. 

The Folly was a sun-trap : every ray of 
sunshine through the whole year shone its 
brightest there, — there were no trees to bar 
the sun's approach ; every faintest ruffle of the 
wind was also keenly felt, — there were no 
sheltering hedges nor intervening break-winds. 

On this hot day a soft refreshing sea-breeze 
met Julian as she checked her ponies at the 
wicket-gate. She leant forward to press the 
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butt-end of her whip against the electric bell, — 
Kelvin had placed it there, years ago, for her 
convenience. A shuffling step came down the 
flagged path from the house. The gate was 
opened by a woman, middle-aged, and of sour 
visage. Her face grew grimmer Visibly when 
she recognised the visitor. She did not wait to 
be addressed. 

"Tammas is no at hame," she announced. 
She jerked the information out with obvious 
satisfaction. 

" Then I must trouble you to take the trap 
round to the stables," said Julian, undisturbed. 
" You '11 find the ponies quiet enough ; the heat 
has tired them out." 

The woman made as though to shut the gate. 

" I 'm busy the day," she declared with 
emphasis. 

Julian gave the reins a twist about the rein- 
bar, then turned to look up at the scowling face. 

" Do you desire to receive my orders through 
your master ? " she asked smoothly. 

The woman hesitated, then — 

"Tammas!" she bawled, at the top of a 
powerful voice. 

" Comin'," came back a cheery shout from 
round the corner of the house. 

The woman frowned down into Julian's 
smiling eyes. 
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cc Ye are the deil's ain limb ! " she muttered, 
her hoarse voice shaking from its weight of 
rage. " Ye '11 bring the master harm. I 've 
warned him many's the time. Ye are an 
ain limb of the deil himsel — d' ye heed 
me?" 

" My good Kirsteen," said Julian, coolly, " I 
hear you, and I '11 take your word for it. I do 
not doubt but that you are folly qualified to 
recognise the devil's limbs when you come 
across them. Was it Satan himself who whis- 
pered you just then of Tammas' most conve- 
nient return ? " 

Kirsteen turned abruptly and shuffled back 
into the house. 

A man came hurrying from the garden. 
He was short and of sturdy build, bright-faced 
and active, though no longer young. He 
found Julian still sitting in the trap, smiling 
to herself. 

He went to the ponies' heads with pleased 
alacrity. 

" 'T is the master that will be glad, Miss 
Julian," he remarked. 

" But not Kirsteen," she commented with 
amusement. 

Tammas betrayed embarrassment. 

" Well an' indeed ! " was all he could find 
to say. 
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Julian went slowly up the flags. The 
curious suggestion of grace and symmetry 
that clung to her when she was seated, van- 
ished the very instant that she essayed to 
move. Her limp was a very painful one. 
It struck the beholder with an additional 
shock in contrast with the beauty of her 
head and shoulders. The slowness of her 
walk was evidently self-imposed in hopes to 
cheat her movements of some small portion 
of their awkwardness. 

She passed through the tiny hall on her 
way to Kelvin's library. Kirsteen was polish- 
ing the fire-dogs on the hearth. 

"There be no lunch for visitors the day," 
the woman remarked in confidence to the 
empty grate. 

Julian paused, with her hand on the door- 
knob. 

"That is a pity," she observed, "for if 
there is no lunch for me, I shall have to eat 
your master's portion." 

She passed through the door and closed it 
after her before Kirsteen was ready with a 
retort. The room was empty. Julian crossed 
it noiselessly, and paused in the open window, 
smiling down upon the man who lay in the 
verandah on a low lounge-chair, face averted, 
gazing idly out to sea. 
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He was a man not much beyond middle 
life, but wasted and worn by continuous ill 
health ; with snow-white hair in vivid contrast 
to his youth-of-eyes and to the straight black 
line of heavy brows. He was looking out to 
sea, and did not turn his head as Julian 
paused ; but an answering smile crept round 
the corners of the clean-shaven lips. 

" Come and sit down," he invited, c< and let 
the sea-breeze blow the cobwebs from your 
brain." 

He offered other contradictions than his 
youth-of-eyes and age-of-hair : his words came 
from his lips with crisp precise enunciation, 
and with a little lazy drag of voice. 

" How could you know who it was ? " de- 
manded Julian, going forward. "And how 
do you know there are cobwebs to be blown 
away ? " 

He made answer to the first half of her 
question. 

"I heard the wrath in Kirsteen's tones as 
she called for Tammas — and drew conclu- 
sions." 

" Then, for once, you did not tax that mar- 
vellous sixth sense of yours ? " 

She was smiling gaily ; the bout with Kir- 
steen had done her good. 

He also smiled. 
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"And as for the cobwebs," he continued, 
" that, too, was no very difficult conclusion ; 
for your brain is beloved of busy spiders, 
Julian." 

" My brain is such as was bequeathed me," 
she insisted. 

The smile died from his lips. 

" Yes, it is mine," he agreed, and sighed. 

"The training of what brain I have is 
yours," she corrected. "The brain itself is 
inherited from my father, I suppose, or — " 

" Or from my mother," she had been on the 
point of adding, but checked herself in sudden 
recollection of her mother's portrait. 

Kelvin did not appear to have heard her 
remark ; at any rate he volunteered no answer. 
A silence fell between them. Julian was too 
accustomed to his abstraction to heed it now. 
She scanned the dreamy face with anxious eyes, 
and, as she looked, her eyes grew sad. 

"He has grown weaker even since I saw 
him last ! " she told herself with a worried 
sigh. 

The temple was but a frail shell for the 
spirit. The press of individuality was obvious 
at first sight; it was equally apparent to the 
close observer that the body could not long 
survive the spirit's usage. It was an arresting 
face, — eyes keen and penetrating and some- 
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what cold, with a reserve of blank indifference 
for aught that failed to interest them, but with 
glance keen as sword-thrust and as probing, 
for all that seemed to merit question; lips 
thin and bloodless and habitually indifferent 
to body's comfort ; iron resolution in the jaw, 
— a resolution that seemed at dangerous vari- 
ance with the • attenuated form and wasted 
hands and delicate blue shadowings round eyes 
and temples. 

Mechanically he drew the rug a little closer 
to him; even on so warm a day as this the 
breeze held hint of chill for Kelvin. The 
action sent a sudden pang through Julian. 

"He has not grown weaker, not grown thin- 
ner ! " she told herself with angry emphasis. 
Aloud she said abruptly, — 

" What are you eating ? How are you 
sleeping ? " 

There was a moment's silence ; then Kelvin 
came out of dream. Her voice had reached 
him, though her words had not. He turned 
to her. 

" It is fitting you should come to-day," he 
said contentedly. " I finished my book last 
night, or rather this morning early. My last 
little bit of lifework done ! With to-day I 
begin my holiday ; and you are come to cele- 
brate the occasion. . . but the day is a very 
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hot one, I believe, and you always feel the full 
weight of the heat. I wondered if you would 
turn back when you hesitated at the lodge- 
gates." 

Julian was unbuttoning her gloves. She 
made no comment. His assumption of ac- 
quaintance with her most trivial thoughts 
and actions was too habitual to be disturbing, 
though it never failed to rouse a point of im- 
patience in her. She removed her gloves and 
hat before she raised her glance to his. There 
was a gleam of amusement in his eyes. Invol- 
untarily an answering twinkle crept into her 
own. 

"Your aunt is often quite unintentionally 
kind to me," he observed. 

Biddy's words came back to mind ; the 
twinkle deepened to a smile. 

" It had not occurred to me that the con- 
ferring of the favour lies with the nettle," 
she confessed. 

" Nettles are a vegetable not to be despised," 
he warned her, " for they possess an individu- 
ality of their own. They long ago declared 
themselves companion to man in his migra- 
tions. They follow man — and his refuse- 
heaps — persistently and patiently, incidentally 
indicating by their presence a soil rich in 
nitrogen. They have the courage of their per- 
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sistence; the trailing subterranean stock-root 
renders the friendly nettle somewhat difficult 
of extirpation." 

" My nettle has certainly come to stay," 
she agreed, and sighed. 

"Nettles have other qualities besides their 
faithfulness," continued Kelvin, taking no 
notice of her interruption : " their tops may be 
served as a vegetable, spinach-wise; and the 
very young shoots of the plant, if carefully 
cooked — " 

" Stop, stop ! " interrupted Julian, hands to 
ears, " I dare neither cook nor eat my nettle, 
so all this culinary instruction is wasted on me. 
Keep it for Kirsteen; I have no doubt she 
needs it." 

" Kirsteen is an excellent cook," placidly. 

" Who is never asked to cook a meal." 

" Not often, certainly," he admitted ; " but 
then it is not her fault that her master prefers 
to live on fruit and vegetables. She — " 

Footsteps were audible in the room behind 
them. He checked himself. Kirsteen came 
through the French-window, a tray of dishes 
in her hands. 

" Melon, grapes, and peaches," counted 

Julian, "and two glasses of milk. Thank you, 

Kirsteen. You have evidently borne in mind 

the largeness of my appetite, and have not 
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reduced me to starvation on your master's 
portion." 

Kirsteen gave scowl for teasing smile. She 
set her dishes down with much unnecessary 
emphasis, and retired without a word. 

" How she does hate me ! " ejaculated Julian, 
with a laugh. 

" It strikes you as amusing ? " His eyes 
grew, on the sudden, curious. 

" It is so novel," she explained. 

The unintentional implication lying in the 
very simplicity of her answer drew a smile, but 
he harked back to the thought that had 
occurred to him. 

"Then the knowledge that Hate stands 
between some one soul and yourself has no 
power to disturb you ? " 

She was a little puzzled at his interest. 

" If it were someone with whom I come in 
personal contact, someone who touches my 
life or interest in any way, someone with 
whom I am intimate, it would be different, 
perhaps, — yes, of course it would. But how 
can your servant's futile hatred possibly affect 
me?" 

cc It is not of the servant I am thinking, but 

of her hate," he answered slowly. cc Hate is 

an energy, a separate, distinct force. How 

can your spirit come in contact with such a 
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force, and yet receive therefrom no definite 
impression ? " 

Julian shook her head decisively. 

" Kirsteen and her hate cannot be separated. 
Her hatred is no separate individual force, but 
the unreasoning jealousy of a madwoman. 
Ever since the death by drowning of her only 
son her mind has been unhinged, I fancy. 
Your transplanting her and Tammas from 
your old Scotch home to this lonely spot 
may possibly have not improved her mental 
weakness. I have seen her gazing down 
into that race of waters, more than once, 
with a very unenviable expression on her 
face, Kirsteen is harmless, I am willing to 
allow, but mad undoubtedly; and, as such, 
her thoughts and emotions can have no weight 
with us." 

" I am not so sure," he mused, more to 
himself than her. " Her madness may be 
more pregnant than your sanity. Force is 
materialised thought. He who can exercise 
such control of thought as to bring into exist- 
ence some definite living form may assuredly 
control life. Force cannot perish with the 
body that has nourished it. Accumulated 
energy cannot perish, cannot be annihilated, 
cannot long remain inactive. The average 
brain does not call into separate existence any 
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very specific energy, for the average brain 
and will are wavering and undecided, and do 
not retain control of any one thought for any 
space of time. But Kirsteen's hate is an 
undoubted fact, — as distinct and tangible a 
fact as I have ever known. Its development 
should prove interesting." 

" Very, for me," agreed Julian, drily. 

He stared at her, bewildered. In the absorp- 
tion of his argument he had lost sight of 
Julian's point of view. She laughed at his 
perplexity. 

" Uncle Theo ! you are thinking tangle- 
thoughts to-day ; and of Kirsteen and myself 
you are merely making pegs round which to 
tie your knots. Come down to earth, and 
own that Kirsteen is a harmless lunatic, and 
that you would not be in the least disturbed 
were she to direct her 'accumulated energy' 
against yourself instead of me." 

He smiled indulgently. 

" But then I — " he began. 

cc But then you — " she interrupted, — " you 
would remind me that you are on an entirely 
different intellectual plane from me ? Well ! " 
— with a sudden point of teasing malice — 
" mayhap I have been born, by a lucky chance, 
on that same plane of intellectual superiority 
and indifference to which you have only 
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climbed at the expense of much painful effort 
and strenuous life-toil." 

He opposed grave eyes to merry ones. 

" Heredity counts for much, undoubtedly," 
he admitted. 

A little disconcerted by this serious recep- 
tion of her idle jest, — 

" O-h ! — the intellectual legacy of fox-hunt- 
ing forefathers ! " she murmured. " Sir Wil- 
liam used to say that father was the finest 
all-round sportsman of his acquaintance, but 
that he had never known him open a book." 

Kelvin pushed the rugs away from him with 
an impatient movement. 

" Mildmay ! always Mildmay!" he cried 
with a sudden little burst of irritation. " What 
has Mildmay to do with it ? " 

Julian stared at him in blank bewilderment. 
This was so unlike the usual calm serenity of 
the man. His face was flushed, his eyes 
excited. 

"Surely, despite your reticence, you have 
always known yourself to be my daughter ? " 
he asked her roughly. 

"Your adopted daughter — yes," she told 
him gently, with an uneasy doubt at heart. 
He was so strangely unlike himself to-day. 
To see him lying there with neither book nor 
pen in hand had struck her with surprise when 
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first she had arrived. She reflected that this 
most unwonted idleness was fretting him ; that 
mind was suffering, perhaps, from reaction, 
after long months of feverish overwork upon 
his book. 

" Yes ; I have always known myself to be 
your adopted daughter," she repeated gratefully. 

Her gratitude drew no response from Kel- 
vin. His lips grew grimmer visibly. He 
cast an irritated glance at her. 

" Your mother was my wife," he said delib- 
erately. 

She sat in helpless silence ; for the moment 
his words conveyed no meaning to her. 

He drew the rugs closer to him once again. 

"Your mother was my wife," he repeated 
doggedly. " I loved her from the very instant 
that I first set eyes on her. At the same in- 
stant I became aware of the fact that she was 
mine, — wax that would take from my hands 
the impression that they chose to force on it. 
We were the natural complement of each 
other. My mind's strength found its weak- 
ness in her frailty. Great as was my love, it 
could not blind me to the want of moral stam- 
ina that made her hanker greedily for men's 
attentions, . . . but she knew my power : she 
fluttered to me, a bird with broken wing, each 
time I chose to look at her." 
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The dawning horror in his listener's eyes 
pierced through the growing excitement of the 
man. He hesitated for a second, frowning, 
puzzled ; then caught at the elusive moral sen- 
timent. 

" You are thinking of your so-called father ? 
Had he loved her I might possibly have acted 
differently, for he and I were friends in the 
right sense of the word. But he never cared 
for her, nor she for him. She married to be- 
come the mistress of The Chace ; her beauty 
held him for a brief moment only. I used my 
power to prevent her finding degradation in 
the love of any other man. That I left her 
personally untouched was due mainly to the 
fact that to my mind marriage in the flesh, 
however sanctified by love, is purely animal; 
and as such does not appeal to me. A celi- 
bacy imposed by law or circumstance is respec- 
tively a crime and a misfortune, I concede; 
but there remains the natural celibate, who 
turns with every fibre of his being to higher 
aspirations, and who cannot fail to recognise 
that to pander to the body's appetites must 
tend inevitably to weaken that Power-of-Will 
and Infallibility-of-Instinct that he has spent 
his life in building up. . . . Yet the natural 
celibate may be wedded spiritually. Your 
mother was undoubtedly my wife. My mind 
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imposed itself on hers with absolute possession. 
When you were born you were as much my 
child as though I had created you. Where is 
your likeness to your reputed father, — either 
in limb or temperament or character ? He 
gave his life entirely to sport; he neglected 
her ; he was away in Ireland, hunting, at the 
moment of your birth. But I sat here alone, 
in silence, all those long months, and formed 
you with my will. I said : c The woman whom 
I love is weak and frail; too feeble to be 
otherwise than light. She shall give her beauty 
to her unborn child, but no faintest shadow of 
her temperament. My son shall be strong of 
character and strong of intellect, staunch, true, 
and honest and pure-minded. He shall rise 
superior to the snare of passion that has proved 
the undoing of so many of his mother's race. 
His shall be a soul fit to receive my teaching. 
I will give him all the gained knowledge of my 
life-toil. His feet shall attain to heights of 
wisdom and of seership where mine have failed 
to climb. The son this woman bears beneath 
her heart shall be mine solely, — " his face had 
lost its habitual serenity, his eyes were shining 
with excitement, his utterance was fierce, — 
" and mine it was ; only . . . only, you were 
a girl." 

His voice sank suddenly to flatness. He 
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lay back in his chair and closed his eyes. 
There was an unvoiced but poignant sugges- 
tion of disappointment almost unendurable. 
Julian, listening in horrified bewilderment, for- 
got for the moment the personal aspect of the 
question, and was betrayed into a pang of sym- 
pathy. 

There was an instant of vibrating silence ; 
then he spoke again. 

"However," he observed, with the usual 
little drag of voice, " although it had somehow 
failed to occur to me that my child might be a 
daughter when all the while my brain had been 
strained to its utmost in the endeavour to be- 
stow its strength upon a son, — yet you are 
undoubtedly my child. That is my belief." 

" But — ! " began Julian, in vehement ob- 
jection; then faltered, shaken by the calm 
conviction of his tone. She stared at him with 
wide-open eyes, fascinated, horror-stricken. 

He shrugged his shoulders. 

"Such is my belief," he repeated. His 
manner clearly indicated, " You may share it or 
reject it, as you will. Either course will leave 
me equally indifferent ; but facts are facts." 

His attitude confused her hopelessly. For 
the moment she could make no effort after 
independent thought. Her mind could only 
hover round his assertion in helpless reiteration. 
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Kelvin looked at her in some impatience. 

" Why try to blind yourself to facts ? Are 
they not obvious to you ? Your brain and 
mine claim closest kinship, — always allowing 
for the difference of education, and of age and 
sex. Surely your heart must warn you I am 
speaking truth ? Have you not, all your life, 
turned unquestioningly to me in every diffi- 
culty ? — even in difficulties such as girls rarely 
breathe to the man who is their father. I have 
been father and mother both to you ; 'and In- 
stinct has clearly known the truth to which 
Brain is wilfully blind." 

Her eyes were heavy with perplexity. 

"I have always loved you for your kind- 
ness to me . • . there was no one else . . . 
you are so much cleverer than was Sir William : 
thoughts and difficulties that would have 
seemed mysteries or mere foolishness to him 
are always clear to you. . . . Besides, you 
have done so much for me. Where you have 
turned from Biddy and all other people with 
indifference, you have never failed in patience 
or in kindness towards me." 

He bent his head in acquiescence. 

" I have recognised your claim on me," he 
explained. " I can't forget that I have be- 
queathed you attributes that perhaps you would 
have better been without. Strength is a dan- 
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gerous weapon in a woman's hands ; it is apt 
to be unscrupulous." 

His obvious sincerity lent an appearance of 
most disconcerting weight to the theory he was 
propounding. The recognition of this fact 
forced itself on the reluctant Julian. Plain 
common-sense receded from her grasp. The 
question seemed suddenly to have assumed 
immense importance. She felt constrained to 
meet it seriously. 

She hesitated ; then a swift thought came 
to her. 

" But your life-wisdom that you promised 
to your son — the training for the higher life 
of adeptship that you spoke of — you have 
not given them to me ! Some unacknowledged 
instinct prevented you from giving them to one 
who is not your child." 

She made her throw with quite unconscious 
triumph. She eyed him eagerly. 

His face grew sad 

"You forget," he said, <c you are a daughter, 
not a son. It is an accepted theory that Ideal 
Woman is creation's crown. The theory 
emanates from a wider experience than my own. 
I am content to accept it provisionally ; hav- 
ing never met the Ideal Woman I am in no 
position to disprove the theory. Woman, as 
I have known her, may be pure and true and 
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teachable. Instinct is certainly an inheritance 
with her: she enters life with keener, truer, 
more developed instinct than does man — but 
what does it avail her ? She is like the infant 
negro : up to a certain age his mind is happily 
receptive ; with the age-limit comes the stigma 
of his race, — instability, incompetence, pueril- 
ity. And with woman it is the same. Fate 
waits on woman from her birth, and may 
not be eluded. Woman steps back from the 
very threshold of true knowledge to bow her 
head to Sex and so-called Love. Woman who 
might have ruled becomes the slave, content 
to grovel in a world of vain imaginings and 
thin illusions." 

She hastened to deny the imputation. 

c< That may be true of some few women ; 
not of all — and not of me. I have never 
wasted thought on € vain imaginings.' You 
know quite well I am of different fibre." 

"That may be," he answered rather drily. 
" I know that so far you have remained 
indifferent to the one or two men who have 
been attracted by your wit and by the unusual 
beauty of your face. Perhaps the painful 
knowledge of your lameness has inclined you 
to austerity; perhaps pride renders you sus- 
picious of a love that must inevitably be 
tinged with pity ; more likely, the strength of 
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character that you have inherited from me 
inclines you to impatience of all weakness, — 
even the weakness of an honourable love. 
But the fact remains, you are a woman ; and 
you will not escape your fate. Your very 
strength may make your fate a harder one. 
Strength is a very doubtful blessing to a 
woman." 

Julian made no answer. She was battling 
with her rising anger. The calm persistence % 
of his assumption of paternity stirred her to 
hottest wrath and wild impatience. His theory 
was absurd, fantastic, — but, at the same time, 
vividly repulsive. Unconsciously she clenched 
her hands and caught her breath; the man 
was mad, with a repellent madness* 

She raised her eyes, and met his foil. He 
was smiling at her, — a quiet smile of sympathy 
and comprehension. The soothing power of 
the man's magnetism enveloped her. Her 
passion of revolt slipped from her gradually. 
Her mind came slowly back to sanity ; and 
with the return to sanity, came pity for this 
poor wise man's delusion, — pity, and grate- 
ful memory of all his consistent goodness to 
her. 

" He has been kinder than most fathers, at 
any rate," she told herself, " and I have always 
known myself to be his adopted daughter. 
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Let him view the matter how he will : it can 
make no difference to our friendship." 

With her return to sanity curiosity awoke. 
How far was he prepared to carry out his 
theory ? 

"And Biddy — what of her?" she asked 
abruptly. " You have never been really fond 
of Biddy. Is she not, too, your child ? " 

His mouth grew hard. 

" Biddy is no child of mine," he told her 
grimly. "I always waited for my son — and 
waited patiently, knowing your mother had no 
power to elude me so long as my will remained 
my own. But I fell ill, — one of my dangerous, 
tedious bouts. For many months I was on 
my back, often unconscious, sometimes barely 
sane from agony. When I crawled back to 
life, Biddy had just been born. In all your 
mother's letters — and I had ever retained 
sufficient grip of will to force myself to write 
to her and to read her letters — in all her let- 
ters there was no hint of what was coming. 
Yet she had pledged herself to prepare me for 
my son. She tricked me through my body's 
feebleness. She could never speak the truth 
consistently, either to Mildmay or myself. 
She was always weak." 

His dispassionate acquiescence made for 
cruelty. It hurt his listener as no loud rail- 
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ing would have done. Miss Mildmay's in- 
sinuations of that very morning leapt to 
mind. 

" For once Aunt stumbled into truth," 
thought Julian, dispirited ; " the trite common- 
place is justified, — extremes do meet. The 
fool and the wise man are agreed, and their 
agreement leaves me no illusions — even with 
regard to motherhood. — Poor pretty child- 
ish mother ! how she may have suffered between 
them all ! " 

And, aloud, — 

" Poor mother ! " she said abruptly, a world 
of pity in her tones; and "poor daughter " 
she might have added, had she voiced her 
inmost thought. 

Kelvin read the thought. 

" Delusions are a weakness, even where 
they be not actually a danger," he said more 
gently, "and illusions are much the same. 
They can but hinder us in our path through 
life. Who can hope to grasp Truth, clinging 
to Illusion as a mainstay ? It is braver to face 
life as it really is; braver, — and worthier of 
your father's daughter." 

He was smiling at her ; but his smile drew 
no response. Julian was looking out to sea 
from under close-knit brows. A silence fell 
between them. Kelvin lay back in his chair, 
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watching the girl's moody face with thought- 
ful eyes. 

Julian was fighting with the turmoil of her 
thoughts, and with a sudden sick despair. 
Where could the feet find foothold in a crum- 
bling world when men were mad and women 
false ? 

Her gaze followed down the fall of precipice 
to the little land-locked bay below. The tide 
was coming in with swift rush through the 
narrow inlet. The well-known scene appeared 
to borrow a new aspect from the disturbance 
of her mind. Familiar outlines sharpened 
visibly ; the stretch of sand no longer seemed 
to be of softened, tarnished silver, but hurt 
the eye with the metallic hardness of its glare ; 
the line of incoming sea was crudely blue, the 
mountains in the distance crudely purple, the 
rocks on either side of her showed menacing 
and dark beyond all memory. Everywhere 
was striking contrast of sun's white heat and 
heavy pall of shadow. The contrast dazzled 
her, she strove to close her eyes ; but the 
curious blackness of the shadows puzzled her, 
it drew her gaze, she could not look away; 
till, as she looked, one shadow, blacker and 
more vivid than the rest, began to move, came 
creeping from behind a pillar-rock in her 
direction. It was the shadow of a man. The 
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man was evidently behind the rock. It was 
inevitable that he must soon come into sight, 
for the shadow was lengthening out incredibly, 
racing towards her, as it were. 

She waited for the appearance of the substance 
with beating heart and quickening breath. The 
pulses in her temples started throbbing. The 
strain on her attention brought to mind past 
nightmares ; the old familiar sense of impo- 
tence before impending horror was upon her, 
felt to stifle her — when, all at once, a mist 
came blowing up the stretch of sand, blurring 
sharp outlines^ sucking all colour from rock 
and sky and sea, meeting the racing shadow, 
stopping its approach, blotting from view the 
pillar-rock and that which hid behind it. 

It was as though some friendly hand had 
pressed the protection of its welcome darkness 
over her straining eyes. The whole scene 
faded from her view. Grey blankness was 
before her : a soft blank waste, with here and 
there some little break of gold in the greyness 
of the sky, but no glad response from the 
greyness of the water; and the rocks and 
mountains hidden away behind the greyness 
of the mist. She was alone in a grey-mist 
world. Nothing but mist surrounded her. 
She felt the mute caress of damp mist-fingers 
on her cheeks, and their caress brought safety. 
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Mist was the resolution to her difficulty. 
What mattered it if men were mad and women 
false? if even motherhood might claim no 
sacredness? Life could hold no problem in 
a world where naught was visible through 
shielding veil of mist. . . . 

Julian laid her forehead down upon the 
verandah rail in a reaction of content and 
mind's exhaustion after the day's fret of heart 
and brain. . . . 

Some indefinable brain-summons roused her 
suddenly from dream. She looked up startled. 
Kelvin was watching her with fixed intensity 
of gaze. 

" Well ? Have I given you peace ? " he 
asked of her — and smiled. 

Beyond the verandah all the world was 
bathed in brilliant sunshine once again. Julian 
stared at it, as through a haze of sleep. Her 
wits came struggling back to the reality of 
things. 

Kelvin answered his own question. 

" For the moment I have given you peace," 
he said, " but the memory of what you have 
heard to-day will never entirely fade from 
mind. Some day it may even be a comfort 
to reflect that you have every claim on me, — 
brain of my brain, as undoubtedly you are, 
and child of my sole will. — In any case," he 
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added, with an entire change of manner, " in 
any case, the memory need never be a too dis- 
turbing one. Dear common-sense will always 
be at hand to whisper that wisdom such as mine 
is mostly tinged with madness." 

She flushed beneath the penetration of his 
smile, but answered honestly, — 

" Madness — no, perhaps ; but to the 
dreamer his dream may come in time to 
appear an actual fact. The dream may blur 
the reality of fact." 

He shook his head. 

"To know is not to dream. The know- 
ledge that is beyond the range of vision of the 
average man is only gained through strenuous 
self-denial and through purity of life and pur- 
pose. Even so, in its highest form knowledge 
can only be acquired by a continuance of this 
purity and self-denial throughout a life of re- 
peated reincarnations. Idle dreaming can 
hardly be confused with such perfect self- 
control and patience. The true Theosophos 
has risen beyond the possibility of dreams. 
How can he possibly be otherwise than prac- 
tical, seeing that Knowledge has unveiled her- 
self to him ? " 

Her quick brain probed his wistful discontent. 

" But such knowledge is not yours ? " she 
suggested. 
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"No: but it would have been my son's," 
he answered simply. 

As before, she had a sudden vision of crush- 
ing disappointment and an empty life. On a 
warm impulse of protection she laid her young 
hand on his wasted one. 

" You say you gave me more than a woman's 
strength ; well, I will be a son to you," she 
promised. 

He made a dreary motion of dissent. 

" You are a woman ; you cannot alter that. 
— Besides, the shadow from behind the rock 
is creeping nearer." 

She drew her hand from his, as though he 
had stung her. She looked askance at him. 
What could he mean? 

Kelvin was staring seawards, with eyes that 
saw nothing of the view before them. She 
gathered that his thoughts were far away. She 
hesitated for a moment — should she question 
him ? Then, with a wince of cowardice, let it 
pass. 

"I must go home," she said. "We are 
expecting Everett Mildmay. I shall be over 
very soon again." 

"You are always welcome," he murmured 
absently. 
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BENEATH the cedar on the lawn, 
Miss Mildmay sat, gazing with in- 
jured mien at the spread tea-table 
and empty chairs. 

Parker came in sight, drawing Julian in her 
chair. The assumption of martyrdom deepened 
on Miss Mildmay's face. She pounced upon 
the knitting lying on her lap, and confined her 
attention ostentatiously to it, while Parker es- 
tablished Julian in the shade beside her, and 
supplied them both with tea before retiring. 

It slowly dawned upon Miss Mildmay that 
the silence might be a prolonged one, if it lay 
with Julian to break it. She laid her knitting 
down. 

" Your cousin arrived two hours ago." 

" So Parker told me." 

" But of course," sharply, " it is immaterial 
to you ? You are above being interested by 
any of the daily interests of Bridget and my- 
self." 

"On the contrary," good-humouredly, "I 
am all eagerness to meet this unknown cousin. 
In the meanwhile, tell me all about him." 
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Miss Mildmay wavered, then hardened a re- 
luctant heart, and took her knitting up again. 

" You have a curious way of showing your 
eagerness for his acquaintance ! " she remarked. 
"Your cousin must have been astonished, I 
should think, to find you out to lunch on the 
very day of his arrival." 

Julian made no answer. She leant back 
in her chair, determined to be drawn into no 
wrangle. 

" He has serious cause to think himself un- 
welcome ! " complained Miss Mildmay. 

" He would have still more cause to think 
so, had he heard your remarks last night at 
dinner. You decided that the man who can 
dare to claim eventual heirship to The Chace, 
and, meanwhile, to force his way into this quiet 
home of three unmarried ladies, must be an 
unmitigated ruffian." 

"Theodore Kelvin" — Miss Elizabeth an- 
nounced, with fine irrelevance and vicious 
emphasis — "Theodore Kelvin is a crazy 
lunatic." 

She waited for the retort that did not come ; 
and then resumed, — 

" When I was a girl, the fact of a young 
woman running so barefacedly after an un- 
married man would have been the scandal of 
the entire neighbourhood." 
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" Then there are hopes for the neighbour- 
hood yet, seeing that it has improved so 
markedly since those days," said Julian, cheer- 
fully. " I met Mr. Hilton on the road to-day, 
and his comment was, € Poor Kelvin would be 
all the better for more of your companionship.' " 

" Mr. Hilton is a broken reed. He dis- 
appoints me sadly. He is in no way fitted to 
be the rector of this parish. Almost might he 
be said to wink at immorality. He has not 
the courage to strip sin naked, and denounce 
it openly." 

"It may be from lack of time, rather than 
lack of courage. He is so busy muffling up 
the sinner in the robes of charity." 

Miss Mildmay brushed aside the frivolous 
suggestion. 

"And Theodore Kelvin is no fit friend for 
you and Bridget. His ideas are most peculiar. 
His conversation is not such as can be consid- 
ered suitable for young ladies' ears." 

" For once he contrived to suit his conver- 
sation to a young lady's needs. To-day he 
gave me a culinary lecture, — on the neglected 
possibilities of nettles as a vegetable." 

"Just so," severely; "when he does at- 
tempt to talk on ordinary topics the result is 
nonsense. Who could want to eat a nettle ? " 

" Who indeed ? " wondered Julian. 
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There was a pause. Miss Mildmay clicked 
her needles with despairing energy. Theodore 
Kelvin was not the man of whom she was 
dying to converse. 

Her niece took pity on her. 

" But about our cousin Everett — ? " 

Miss Mildmay laid her knitting down, and 
turned an excited face on Julian. 

" My dear I " she exclaimed, " he is a most 
impertinent young man ! He called me 
Aunt — " 

" Perhaps," — a consoling interruption, — 
"perhaps he is merely literal." 

" — called me c Aunt Elizabeth/ and said 
he was rejoiced to make my acquaintance, and 
kissed me on the cheek I " 

cc H'm ! " said Julian. " The man seems 
brave as well as literal." 

" Brave y do you call it? I was aghast at 
such presumption, such absence of all delicacy, 
— and Bridget actually saw naught amiss ! " 

" Perhaps she has grown accustomed to our 
cousin's mode of greeting," suggested Julian, 
gravely. 

u Julianna ! " cried her aunt. Then, 
stiffly, — 

" I see you are not serious in your aspersion 
on your sister. Bridget, I am glad to think, 
knows how to behave herself with gentlemen, 
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— so much, at least, has she learnt from me. 
But this visit is one that should not be too 
prolonged. He is a young man not to be en- 
couraged. He is too free and easy ; far too 
much at ease. As I said before, he is not a 
visitor to be encouraged : he would soon grow 
to look upon The Chace as already his own 
property. It is quite obvious that he is com- 
pletely free from the shame he ought by rights 
to feel at the thought that, one of these days, 
he may turn both you and Bridget out of doors. 
But no such thought distresses him, apparently. 
He is entirely at his ease." 

Miss Mildmay's indignation was growing 
tremulous. 

" Well — " murmured Julian — c< well, c if 
he can be easy with an estate that is not law- 
fully his own, so much the better. / should 
be ashamed of having one that was only entailed 
on me.' " 

Miss Mildmay looked suspicion at her niece. 
At last, — 

" I gather that for once you are of my way 
of thinking?" 

Julian hastened to explain. 

" The sentiment is not my own," she con- 
fessed ; " I was merely quoting Mrs. Bennet." 

" Mrs. Bennet — ? " puzzled. 

" Yes ; Jane Austen." 
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" Oh ! " bewildered. Then with frigid dis- 
approval, — 

" It is scarcely a matter on which to 
exercise your wit! It is one for serious 
thought. Your cousin is not a visitor to 
be encouraged." 

Julian made no answer. She leant back 
wearily against the cushions of her chair. The 
great heat of the day had tired her. It had 
been a day of jar and fret ; and, for once, Kel- 
vin, instead of soothing irritated nerves, had but 
added to the weight of her discomfort. His 
white face came between her and the garden's 
sunshine, — " but I sat here, alone, in silence 
all those long months, . . ." he had asserted 
with an emphasis of passion that was new to 
her. Yes, he was capable of any effort of the 
will! but why should ironic fate ordain that 
such power of will and brain be thus wasted on 
a mad impossibility ? — an assumption that, its 
madness notwithstanding, was charged for her 
with sting of keen repulsiveness. . . . 

Julian stirred uneasily. Kelvin's face came 
vividly to mind, white, powerful, strained, and 
in the eyes the unfamiliar fire of irritation and 
excitement that had struck her as so disturb- 
ingly at variance with his usual cold serenity 
of glance. The idle hands and idle mood 
were also strange to her; as was his gust of 
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irritation at the slowness of her comprehen- 
sion. cc I formed you with my will. . . . Your 
mother was my wife. . . . The child she bore 
is mine undoubtedly." . . . Yes ; but there was 
something else that he had said : " My book 
is finished: my last little bit of life-work 
done." . . . What had he meant by that ? The 
unwonted idleness of one so unvaryingly the 
victim of the whip of his own energy of brain 
seemed, all at once, a weighty reason for 
anxiety. Julian stirred uneasily again ; then, 
with a sudden relaxation of her frown, cc I 
will speak to Jim about him," she decided 
mentally. 

c< — quite too abominably self-possessed ; 
entirely at his ease!" Miss Mildmay was 
complaining. 

Her voice came faint and softened as by dis- 
tance. A sense of rest and languor stole on 
Julian. From the deep shadow of the cedar 
she gazed out dreamily at blaze of sun and 
blossom. She felt strangely tired. 

<c I will speak to Jim about Uncle Theo," 
she told herself again, conscious of a deep 
relief. 

" — and if you choose to neglect my warn- 
ing you will live to regret it bitterly, and to 
own that I am right," finished Miss Mildmay 
with satisfaction. 
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The sound of laughter reached their ears. 
Bridget came swiftly through the hot sunshine 
towards them, followed by the stranger. 

" Why, Julian, you back ! " she cried. 
"We have been up the drive to meet you. 
How came we to miss you ? " 

" I came in by the lower lodge, having 
driven round through Lynwool home, to leave 
a note for Mr. Hilton." 

She took^ the hand that Everett Mildmay 
offered. , 

" It is so jolly of you both to have me 
down!" he told her. 

" You are welcome," she answered gravely. 
She softened to his friendliness of tone, but 
met the startled flash of admiration in his eyes 
with frank indifference. 

"You are very welcome," she said. " It is 
odd to think that, all our lives, we have been 
strangers to each other, and that you have 
never seen The Chace." 

He drew a chair up to her side. 

"It is like coming home — " he began, 
with enthusiasm. 

" Ha ! " ejaculated Miss Elizabeth ; her 
tone betrayed excitement. 

Her nephew paused to look inquiringly at 
her. Biddy made a sudden clatter at the 
tea-table, and Julian roused herself from the 
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lethargy of tiredness that was creeping over 
her. 

"Yes — ? It is like coming home — you 
were saying?" 

Mildmay turned to her again. He might 
have known her all her life, so certain of her 
interest did he seem. 

"It is like coming home," he repeated. 
" My father — he died when I was nearly ten, 
you know; only a month or so before your 
father's sudden death — The Chace w#s always 
running in poor Dad's head. He was for ever 
talking of it. He used to make plans of it 
with my bricks, upon the floor, showing me 
how the drive goes winding through the park 
to come abruptly on the house, with a sharp 
sweep round that group of beeches. His 
plans were so minute, — these high hedges of 
the rose-garden ; the wilderness beyond the old 
walls of the orchard ; the line of ponds down 
in the dip below the shrubberies — I 've just 
been showing Biddy that I know my way 
about almost as well as she does." 

Miss Mildmay laid her knitting down. 
Her face was purposeful. Before she could 
speak, — 

" Uncle Henry must have dearly loved 
The Chace ! " said Biddy, full of sympathy. 

"He did," sighed Mildmay. "It about 
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^broke his heart to be forbidden to the old 
home. I don't know what their quarrel was 
about, but I should think your father must 
have been the one to blame, for mine was the 
sweetest-tempered chap imaginable." 

Miss Mildmay's indignation deprived her 
momentarily of words. Julian looked at her, 
a languid twinkle dawning in her eyes. 

" I can be of little use to you in a critical 
comparison of our fathers' characters," she said 
to Everett Mildmay, cc for you see I was such 
a baby when mine died ; added to which he 
was never wont to take much notice of his 
daughters. But, Aunt, you can tell us whose 
was the evil temper likely to be responsible for 
the bitter quarrel that ended only with their 
deaths." 

" What a dismal topic ! " ejaculated Biddy. 
" Do let us find one more amusing." 

" It should not, at all events, be difficult to 
select a more seemly one ! " declared her aunt, 
severely. "If my brother Everett's temper 
could on occasion be a little vehement, there 
were always, I am sure, extenuating circum- 
stances." 

" One of which never varied," added 
Julian, in explanation to the visitor, — "he 
was the owner of the property." 

Everett Mildmay's eyes strayed from the 
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teasing smile upon the young face to the 
pinched lips of the elder one. His glance 
grew puzzled, retrospective, troubled. Mem- 
ory had brought to mind a man's face, stronger, 
darker, than his own, though still a fair face, — 
for when had any Mildmay head been crowned 
with hair of other shade than gold or ruddy 
chestnut ? save, indeed, the one girl-head before 
him ; and even Julian mated to her dusky 
wealth of hair eyes that would have been as 
blue as those of all her race had not their curl- 
ing length of dark lash sobered the brightness 
of their blue to grey. . . . Memory showed 
to Everett a man's face stronger, darker than 
his own, with eyes that could be passionate 
and vividly alive, for all their superciliousness 
of heavy lids. The son had never seen the 
blue eyes blithe or mocking, more usually grave 
and absent, often moody, sometimes faint with 
the faintness of a homing bird on whom the 
fear has dawned that wings' strength may be 
unequal to the task demanded of them. The 
eyes had seemed often dim with their sick 
longing for home-pastures and green vistas 
which, through the long young years of life, 
had grown into the sheer soul of the man, but 
which in manhood were denied him by the 
elder brother. Everett could recall no memory 
of the blue eyes blithe or mocking, yet some- 
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thing in the dancing malice of the young eyes 
smiling into his brought irresistibly to mind 
the picture of his father as he had seen him 
last. The blue eyes had been straining into 
distance, glazed and blind, the bright head 
tossing feverishly upon the pillow, the lean, 
strong face tinted through its pallor with the 
hues of approaching death, hands clutching at 
the sheet, hoarse voice never silent. Now 
incoherent, wild, now weakly clear, the voice 
harped ever on its plaint of home, home, home, 
— broken mutterings of dim and opalescent 
dawns, of mist-wreaths rising from the chain 
of ponds to weave a shroud for dying sun, of 
beeches clad in spring's first green. And once, 
in a sudden spurt of energy and recovered 
strength-of-voice, a yearning memory of the 
greensward sweeping downwards to the ponds, 
the sunset crimson on the water, on either 
hand the dainty green and purple of the 
leafing birches and the warm fires of sweet 
gale, the thrush in the great oak by the gate, 
and beyond all, — c beyond all the violet 
solemnity of moor/ . . . This picture had 
evidently been a familiar and a loved one. In 
his delirium and death-restlessness the man 
reverted to it many times, in the end dying 
with the sigh of it upon his lips. The half- 
forgotten cry came abruptly to the son's mind 
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now. With memory's eyes he reviewed the 
restless, dying head dispassionately, thought- 
fully, with no conscious stab of pain, — his was 
the type of temperament for which Time is in 
very truth the Healer, — nevertheless, on this 
hot July afternoon, the unexpected memory 
was a curiously vivid one ; so vivid as to blot 
from view the faces in the cedar's shade, and 
Mildmay rose abruptly to cross the velvet lawn 
and to stand within the narrow archway in the 
high wall of yew. The garden's close seclusion 
all at once was stifling him. He wanted wider 
prospects for the eye to feed upon. He found 
them here, beyond the garden's hedge. To 
the right the green park merged itself in golden 
cornfields ; to the left the land swept sharply 
down to the long chain of ponds whose waters 
glanced and glittered through the intervening 
screen of trees and bushment. The sward of 
the descent was burnt and brown, the birches 
wore no tender green of early leafing, the silver 
bloom of willow long ago had turned to scented 
gold and dropped, the foliage was grey and 
parched. Oak and beech were uniform in tint, 
a heavy green, and silence hung on thrush and 
nightingale. The moor, too, owned no violet 
solemnity of aspect, at this actual moment, 
rather a brown despair of thirst. Yet none 
of all this weariness of summer-heat was patent 
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to the glance that drank it in so greedily. The 
prospect showed itself to Mildmay through his 
father's eyes, spelling — to his unresisting, un- 
suspecting brain — with irresistible insistence 
some message, some vital deep significance with 
which the dead man's passion of affection had 
invested it. It was as though from behind the 
quivering heat-haze an actual gracious presence 
leant to him in unexpected welcome; some 
shadowy, dim woman-shape, perhaps, with the 
greeting lovelight in her eyes. Mildmay's was 
not the temperament that probes and ques- 
tions. He had ever been content to accept 
life lightly as it came. He adhered to habit 
now. In passing through the archway in the 
dark yew-hedge he had stepped into a new 
strange world, — a world, that is to say, of 
new sensations and of an indefinable and 
vague content, for whose elucidation he never 
thought to question brain. It was enough 
that this fair prospect, this home of all his 
race, had brought instant satisfaction to the 
heart he had not known to be athirst. Some- 
thing was knocking joyfully in his heart. All 
sense of being strange and new-come fell from 
him. 

Mildmay turned to retrace his steps back to 
his cousins in the rose-garden with the com- 
fortable sensation that in being with them he 
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was in his rightful place. Miss Elizabeth was 
busy snipping dead flowers from her cherished 
rose-trees. Mildmay reached her side and 
took the basket from her. 

" I will hold it while you cut," he told her. 
" You will work quicker, having both hands 
free." 

He had suited deed to words before Miss 
Mildmay could prevent him. The peevish 
lines about her eyes and mouth relaxed invol- 
untarily before his assured friendliness of smile. 
Her fixed intention to repulse him faltered, as 
did also the mental effort she was making to 
subdue the inopportune memory of eyes that 
had so smiled into hers, of a voice that had 
been wont to address her as familiarly in by- 
gone years. 

"After all, you are very like your father!" 
she told this stranger-nephew, grudgingly. 

" A fact that is going to secure me your 
affection," Mildmay smiled. " Do you sup- 
pose I do not know what close chums you and 
Dad were in the old days ? " 

" Aunt's dignity and rancour will not long 
resist Everett's wiles," laughed Biddy to her 
sister. She sat by Julian in the shade where 
Everett had left them. She watched with dim- 
pling satisfaction the two who strolled among 
the roses in the sun. And presently, — 
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" He — he is nice, don't you think ? " asked 
Biddy, but forbore to look at Julian as she 
spoke. 

" Very," agreed Julian, who had spared the 
new-comer no conscious thought as yet. She 
was lying back against her cushions, white 
with weariness. She had closed her eyes 
against the dazzle of hot sunshine on the 
garden's blaze of blossom. 

A servant crossed the lawn to Miss Eliza- 
beth. 

Miss Elizabeth came fluttering towards her 
nieces, an open letter in her hand. 

"My dears! What do you think? — but 
you will never guess ! Such effrontery, such 
barefaced impudence ! the idea of coming back 
among us all ! I cannot think what Mr. Hil- 
ton can be dreaming of thus to allow his niece 
to—" 

"Ina?" Biddy interrupted, her excitement 
rivalling Miss Mildmay's, " Ina ! Where is 
she ? She has written to you ? " 

" To me ? " Miss Elizabeth's disgust was 
huge. " She would hardly venture to address 
herself to me ! My letter is from Mrs. Car- 
rington. It entreats me to remonstrate with 
the rector." 

Biddy's face grew red with consternation. 

" But of course you could not dream of 
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making any comment to Mr. Hilton on his 
family arrangements ? " 

Biddy's tone held a note of pleading, but 
the soft obstinacy that could on rare occasions 
be characteristic of the girl was hardening her 
mouth. 

" Ina has been so very long our friend," she 
reminded Miss Elizabeth. 

" But all that is in the past ! She has her- 
self put an end to all possibility of recognition 
from you. Besides, she has not returned alone. 
She has brought her — the child is with her ! " 

Miss Elizabeth was tremulous with horror. 

Biddy winced. 

" And, at any rate, Julianna evidently agrees 
with me for once," urged Miss Elizabeth. 

Julian hesitated. Deep down in her inner 
consciousness there had long lurked the doubt 
as to how, in the future, she would meet again 
the friendship and the trust that in the near 
past had been so rudely shaken and betrayed. 
It seemed she was to be called upon to make 
her decision now. She felt too dazed and stu- 
pid with exhaustion to face the problem. She 
closed her eyes again. 

"Julian will be Ina's friend now, as in the 
past," insisted Biddy. She turned to her sister 
as she spoke, and caught the exhaustion of her 
attitude. 
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" Julian ! " 

Julian opened eyes pain-darkened to the 
anxious face. 

" I am in for one of the very worst of 
my sick headaches, I believe," she confessed. 
"Biddy, do help me to bed." 
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CHAPTER FIVE 



JULIAN'S headache kept her in her room 
three days. When she descended on the 
fourth it was to find the oppressiveness 
of weather tempered by a soft, west 
breeze, and the social atmosphere a friendlier 
one. Miss Mildmay had recalled to mind 
the undoubted fact that their visitor had been 
no party to the making of her brother's will, 
and that Everett's occupation of The Chace 
might happily yet be postponed into a future 
comfortably remote. 

She explained her views to Julian, — 
" For though Bridget may perhaps some 
day be so very ill advised as to marry, you> of 
course, will not. You will remain the owner 
of The Chace, and can make a home here for 
your sister and her husband." 

" Is it my lameness, or the temper you are 
pleased to think so vile, that is to prove so 
insuperable a barrier to marriage for myself? " 
demanded Julian. There was perceptible an 
edge of irritation in her voice. The tiredness 
following on pain left her more than ever 
apt to find a sting in her aunt's inconsequent 
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remarks. She realised the absurdity of anger 
almost before the words had left her lips. She 
made a determined grab at the good-humour 
that threatened to be elusive. 

" No doubt you are right," she admitted 
cheerfully. " Indeed, I remember that Biddy 
and I, in our young days, settled matters much 
as you are doing now. The condition on 
which we hold our home was always a source 
of some anxiety to us. But one day Biddy 
solved the difficulty. Biddy was always prac- 
tical, you know ; I begin to see that she must 
have inherited this quality from you. She 
decided that one of us, alone, shall marry ; that 
the lucky one shall bring her husband to The 
Chace ; that the husband shall take care of us, 
and that — " 

Julian paused to survey her aunt with danc- 
ing eyes. 

" What a pity it is that tact imposes silence 
on so much that is both practical and wise ! " 
she ejaculated sorrowfully, — the stifled wisdom 
in this present case being the child-Biddy's 
logical conclusion: "and Aunt Elizabeth can 
go away." 

" c Silence is golden/ " asserted Miss Eliza- 
beth. Her tone betrayed an absent mind. 
Her glance strayed through the open window 
to the lawn where Biddy and her cousin played 
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an energetic game of tennis. " Silence is 
golden," decided Miss Elizabeth, and added 
suddenly, — 

<c A wedding at The Chace would be really 
rather nice ! " 

The laughter died from Julian's eyes ; they 
followed the direction of the other's gaze. 
Her face grew grave. 

" The place lends itself nicely to the require- 
ments of a wedding," mused the elder lady. 
" The bride would wear white, of course, and 
roses would be plentiful, and the sun would 
shine on her, and the villagers could have 
refreshment spread for them on long tables 
on the lawns ; in the evening we could have 
a nice display of fireworks." 

" Only," Julian reminded her, <c the wedding 
might take place in winter. The garden might 
be blocked with snow, and quite impossible 
as a stage-setting for the village-chorus. The 
wind might be cold and east ; a grey sky over 
the bride's head, and the bride's nose red." 

She spoke lightly; but the insinuation 
rankled, nevertheless, bringing as it did the 
old unwelcome doubt to mind. When the 
tennis-players came in to lunch her greeting 
was a cool one; and Everett, who wheeled 
her chair into the dining-room and waited on 
her with an air of friendly intimacy and of 
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being entirely at home that inwardly amazed 
her, found his advances somewhat coldly met. 

At lunch Miss Elizabeth discussed the occu- 
pation of the afternoon ; the disposal of the 
next few hours invariably disturbed her mind 
at meals. 

" It is not so intolerably hot to-day," she 
mused. "We might take a little drive, I 
think, and call on Mrs. Carrington, perhaps, 
or—" 

" Not on Mrs. Carrington, for to-day is 
her garden-party," Biddy reminded her. " You 
refused her invitation on the score of a previ- 
ous engagement. Last summer you did the 
same, and then forgot the date, and went and 
called on the fatal afternoon." 

"Yes, that is true," confessed Miss Mild- 
may. "It was really rather awkward. There 
were so many people there, — little Lynwool 
people whom I do not choose to know. Mrs. 
Carrington is a most charming woman, but 
tiresomely promiscuous in her friendships. I 
was so vexed at my defective memory, . • . but 
I explained the matter to her." 

" How ? " wondered Julian. " It certainly 
admitted of a quite charming explanation ! 
c Your friends, dear Mrs. Carrington, are such 
as I should dread to meet. I am not equal to 
the effort of making their acquaintance, — my 
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nerves are no longer what they used to be. I 
do assure you that my appearance this after- 
noon is entirely a mistake, and one that I have 
every reason to deplore/ " 

She laughed with sudden zest. Throughout 
the meal she had been conscious of their 
cousin's eyes in some perplexity on her. She 
experienced a perverse delight in being 'cat- 
tish/ as she phrased it. 

Miss Mildmay was not listening. Her mind 
had reverted to the problem of the afternoon's 
employment. 

" We might drive into Lynwool and call on 
Mrs. Harford, and on the way home inquire 
for Martha Dobbs ? " she suggested. 

" Julian is going to The Folly," explained 
Biddy. She descried hostility in Miss Mild- 
may's mien, and went on hastily, — 

" Uncle Theo is not well. Julian and I are 
anxious. We think it wiser for her to drive 
over this afternoon to see for herself if he is 
better." 

Biddy had planned a long lazy afternoon out 
in the garden, during which her sister and the 
visitor should grow acquainted with each other ; 
but her face betrayed no disappointment. 

" Nonsense ! " cried Miss Elizabeth. " If 
Theodore Kelvin is ill send a groom over with 
a note of kind inquiry, I beg of you ; but do 
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pray refrain from thus visiting The Folly per- 
sonally twice in the one week. This running 
after an unmarried man — " 

" Is easily understandable where unmarried 
men are so scarce as in this part of the county," 
interrupted Julian. She addressed the expla- 
nation gravely to the visitor. 

" Uncle Theo " — Biddy observed to Everett, 
" is an old man, and an invalid, and our 
adopted uncle." 

" Not so very old," remonstrated her sister, 
" and entirely fascinating ; and luckily our 
adoption of him does not place him within the 
prohibited degree. And he has lived so very 
quietly for so long that I should think he must 
have quite a little fortune stored away." 

Her tone was one of abstract thought. 

Miss Elizabeth spoke suddenly. 

" Bridget ! " she said, " I must beg of you 
to assert yourself! If Theodore Kelvin is ill 
and requires attention, why should your sister 
be of necessity the one to give it him with- 
out so much as consulting you ! The heat 
fatigues Julianna. She will be better resting 
quietly this afternoon. But you will feel no ill 
effects from the exposed drive to The Folly." 

"And even if you do," said Julian, 
"just think of all that money presumedly 
accumulating." 
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Biddy laughed a little. 

c< When Julian comes to die," she explained 
to Everett, "she will reserve her last breath 
for a final teasing of her attendants. Will you 
play me a return set this afternoon ? Uncle 
Theo will not want to see me if he is not 
well." 

A prick of compunction came to Julian. 
She remembered suddenly the shade of disap- 
pointment on the other's face when she had 
told her, in the morning, of her wish to visit 
Kelvin. 

" I need not go to-day, if you want me," 
she suggested, and hated herself for the half- 
heartedness that was apparent in her tone. 

Biddy warmly negatived such change of plans. 

" I want to return with interest the beating 
I received from Everett, this morning," she 
declared. 

" But what am / to do this afternoon ? " 
pondered Miss Elizabeth, disconsolately. 

Julian made an abrupt sign to Parker. He 
prepared at once to wheel her from the room. 

" I shall set off without delay," she an- 
nounced, " so as to get home early." 

The man Tammas chanced to be standing 
by the gate as Julian drove up. He hurried 
to the ponies' heads. 
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" Missie," he told her anxiously, " the 
Master grows more tired these days." 

Julian saw her own grave uneasiness re- 
flected in his face. A flicker of resentment 
woke in her at this apparent confirmation of 
her fears. She made no comment to the man, 
but went slowly up the flags towards the 
house. 

Kirsteen was invisible. The place seemed 
curiously still, — a modern version of the sleep- 
stricken fairy habitation. 

Kelvin was lying in his lounge-chair in the 
verandah, where Julian had left him four days 
previously ; but this afternoon his head was 
fallen back against the cushions; he was fast 
asleep. 

Julian's movements made no noise. He 
did not stir. She reached a chair, and sat 
down quietly. 

Time passed. He did not waken. A prey 
to keen uneasiness, she sat and watched him, 
lost in worried thought ; nor noticed how the 
day was wearing on. It was the first time she 
had ever seen the man asleep. She thought 
his attitude expressive, to exaggeration, of re- 
pose, — limbs relaxed in a passiveness that 
hardly seemed compatible with life, features 
set and still. In his waking moments the 
calm of his dark face bespoke habitual and 
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iron self-control ; now, it was eloquent of peace, 
— a peace, moreover, flushed by some great 
happiness, for all at once he smiled and stirred, 
and the set lips parted. Involuntarily she 
bent her head to catch their utterance. 

" Liane / " he murmured. 

It was her mother's name; with herself the 
abbreviation of the uncouth Julianna had been 
lengthened into Julian. 

She drew herself upright with a jerk, hotly 
angry with herself for her unthinking eaves- 
dropping. The sudden movement reached 
the sleeper's ears. 

"Liane — " he said again, with more 
distinctness. He stirred restlessly, turning 
towards the watcher. He was rousing from 
his sleep. 

The unfamiliar tenderness of passion in the 
well-known voice woke a pang oft unreasoning 
shame and pitying surprise in Julian. How 
could so stern a man have loved so weak a 
woman ? a woman, too, whose frailty he himself 
allowed ! 

Unconsciously she voiced her wonderment. 
The words slipped from her unawares. She 
could have bitten out her tongue, so vexed 
was she. 

His dark eyes opened slowly and looked at 
her, still hazed with dream. Then her rash 
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words found an echo in his brain. His eye- 
brows drew together in a frown. He sat up 
languidly. 

cc Reason plays no conscious part in the 
selection of the being we must love," he said 
at last; the dispassionate calmness of his voice 
was at curious variance with the love-hunger 
of the dream-ejaculation. " It is a matter 
purely of magnetism, or rather, let us say, of 
complement. Some poor weak nature needs 
our strength, perhaps; perforce we give our 
strength to it. It finds an anchor, shelter, 
prop, in us : by it our strength is justified of 
its existence." 

Youth rebelled against the dreariness of such 
a theory. 

cc Then you would have it that the world is 
for the weak ! " 

He took no notice of the hint of scorn in 
her impatience. 

cc That it is not invariably so, is merely be- 
cause the strong occasionally neglect their 
duty. But, as a rule, such happiness as it is 
in this world's power to give, flows mainly into 
the lap of the weak." 

"Which accounts," she suggested, with a 
suspicious show of interest, — "accounts for 
the undoubted fact that weak woman's lot is 
so much happier a one than man's ? " 
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" Possibly," he agreed, and yawned. 

The ejaculation was one of fierce contempt. 
She checked herself abruptly. The corners of 
his mouth twitched faintly. 

" Angry — ? " he queried. " Well, if you 
wish to assert that woman is the nobler, 
stronger, cleverer animal, now 's your chance ; 
for I 'm far too tired to-day to want to argue 
out the question with you." 

Her little flash of temper died an instant 
death. 

" But I don't want to argue either," she re- 
turned good-humouredly. cc I want to know 
why you are so tired, why you are sleeping 
here, when all the while this soft west wind in- 
vites one to be up and doing ? " 

" The invitation that the west wind brings 
me is a different one," he yawned. " It re- 
minds me that I have earned my rest, and 
have the right to sleep ; and that I had better 
take my sleep while still the sun is warm and 
the breeze content to be a gentle one." 

He drew the rug up higher round his 
shoulders, and prepared to sink back into 
dream once more. 

Julian spoke hastily. 

"No! listen to me: get up, and let me 
take you for a drive," 
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He opened sleepy eyes to look at her in 
consternation. 

" A drive ? You must be mad ! When, in 
these last five years and more, have I ever left 
this house, — or at any rate this jut of rock ? " 

She was ready with her answer. 

" But when in the past five years and more, 
have you been known to lie here idle, — to 
spend four days in sleep? Since you can 
break the unchanging order of your life in 
one way, why not in another ? " 

He closed his eyes. 

<c And the day is such a perfect one," she 
urged, — " no scorching July day at all, but a 
precious early-June day come again, with June's 
breath in the breeze and in the roses, and the 
moor nearly black from her deep intensity of 
purple. It is the sort of day that stirs one's 
blood. I believe the better part of me was 
praying, all the way here, that my friends 
may be as happy as is Earth to-day." 

Kelvin seemed half inclined to wake to 
interest. 

" Why your friends only ? Why not your- 
self also? Are you so secure of happiness 
that you have no need to beg it for your- 
self?" 

"Why, no." 

She considered. Finally, — 
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" Why, no, of course," she said again, "only, 
somehow one never seems to pray much for 
oneself, you know. I suppose it is because of 
some vague involuntary feeling that perhaps 
after all one may be stronger than one's fate." 

" Then one is apparently capable of feelings 
that are entirely absurd," he answered drily, 
and turned determinedly to sleep. 

" Not absurd," she protested. " Some echo, 
in one's blood, of Earth's glad paganism, 
perhaps." 

No answer. 

After a pause, — 

" But the day is n't glad when you are hate- 
ful ! " she pleaded. 

No answer. 

She had a moment's hesitation, then rose 
and bent to look at him in some perplexity. 
There was no doubting that his slumber was 
unfeigned. His was, to all appearance, the 
deep, still sleep of an exhausted man. 

Julian left the sleeper noiselessly, and went 
slowly towards the stables. Tammas saw her 
coming, and brought at once a harnessed pony 
out into the yard where stood the trap. She 
watched his busy action silently, until at last, 
as she received the reins from him, his gloomy 
avoidance of her glance provoked her into 
speech. 
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" I shall write at once to Mr. Gore about 
your master. He shall come down without 
delay to see him." 

The promise of her voice strove to reassure 
herself, quite as much as the man she addressed. 
Tammas raised sorrowful eyes to hers. 

"An* whaur is the use? " he asked. " Whaur 
the love is must the returning be. Is it not 
to hear the secret calling of the Wave that he 
sleeps yon, all the long day, looking to sea ? " 

She stared her bewilderment; then stories 
he had been wont, to tell her in her childhood 
flashed back to mind, and — 

" What do you mean ? " she cried hotly. 

In his stories the end, at any rate, never 
varied : the Called had never won to put their 
fate away from them. One man — Tammas 
claimed him with obvious pride as kinsman — 
had fled down to the shore in the moonlight, 
crying, " I am coming, coming ! Wait for me, 
wait for me ! I am coming ! " — and at dawn 
had been found upon the shingle, drowned and 
stark, torn prey of the dread Ninth Wave. 

" A man of your age to be talking such non- 
sense ! " cried angry Julian. 

Tammas appeared somewhat abashed. 

" I 'm not for knowing the truth of these 
things myself," he admitted with caution, " but 
Kirsteen says — " 
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c< Kirsteen is mad ! " 

Tammas grew sulky. 

" Maybe ay, an' maybe no," he said with 
much dignity, cc but sure she has the sight, an* 
a power o* the old wisdom." 

Julian flicked her whip with scornful em- 
phasis, and turned her ponies' heads towards 
home without a word. 
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CHAPTER SIX 



JULIAN turned her ponies' heads towards 
home. The knowledge of their destina- 
tion brought deep joy to the freakish 
animals. Joy found vent in a gay ex- 
travagance that threatened to outrun control. 
The guiding hands performed their task suc- 
cessfully, reining back the mad rush to a fast, 
impatient trot ; but for once the fight for mas- 
tery with her headstrong pets brought no glow 
of pleasure to their mistress. Julian's face 
was grave, her eyes dissatisfied. The beauty 
of the day was dimmed for her. Earth no 
longer revelled in the relief of a cool breeze ; 
she lay confessed a chafing victim, heat-bur- 
dened and dust-laden under mid-July's heavy 
heel. The hedge on either side the road 
was grey with dust where, but a few weeks 
back, the briar flung her wealth of blossom to 
the breeze ; the coming silence of the woods 
was plainly threatening. The loss of song 
in thrush and nightingale seemed, all at once, 
a personal affront to Julian, — could Nature 
spare no sympathy to the trouble of her 
faithful worshipper? 
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" Summer is surely the year's one unsym- 
pathetic mind-phase ! " Julian told herself with 
sudden irritation. 

She turned her ponies from the hedged-in 
lanes on to the open moor-road with a feeling 
of relief; here, at any rate, the drought could 
wield no blighting sway. But here, too, sum- 
mer's influence was at work. No blue haze 
lent its kindly veil in pity to the moor. She 
showed herself in all her unsoftened misery 
of withered nakedness, — brown, arid, piteous : 
one could almost feel the straining anguish 
of her attempt to cry her thirst aloud to ears 
grimly deafened to all pity. Julian's, at any 
rate, were keenly conscious of Earth's an- 
guish. She passed a toiling beggar on the 
road with unseeing eyes, nor heard his whine 
for alms, so riveted was her attention on the 
moor. 

" Hi / " came a sudden shout to her. 

She reined up, startled. The frightened 
ponies shied and reared, then made as though 
to bolt 

When she had soothed them, — 

" That was a neat display of power," said 
Everett Mildmay. He rose from his seat 
upon a heap of stones beside the road, and 
beamed approval on his cousin. 

" Did you shout merely to see if they would 
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be successful in their attempt to run away ? " 
asked Julian, with pardonable annoyance. 

" Why, no ! " he told her cheerfully. " I 
shouted because I found that you meant to 
pass me by as callously as you Ve just passed 
that tramp." 

She turned to look back at the limping 
figure. 

" I never saw him ! Run back and give 
him something for me." 

Mildmay eyed the stretch of dusty road with 
marked reluctance. 

" How much ? " he sighed. He reflected 
that each minute of delay lessened the distance 
between the limping figure and himself. 

" That will depend, of course, on whether 
his distress seems genuine or not." 

Mildmay shook his head. 

" It will depend on nothing of the sort," he 
explained from the depths of his experience, 
"but simply on whether his distress appeals 
to me as picturesque or not." 

Julian wheeled the ponies round abruptly, 
and drove back to the beggar in a whirl of 
dust. When she returned, — 

" Well ? " her cousin asked of her with inter- 
est. " Were his rags so pretty as to tempt an 
aesthetic purse to void itself? " 

" Get in ! " she told him briefly, adding, — 
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c< A lift could not help him. He is turning 
off to Corham by that foot-track there." 

cc Now I wonder to which god I owe thanks- 
giving for this deliverance from a smelly ruffian 
perched behind me and breathing down my 
neck?" mused Mildmay. 

He settled himself beside his hostess with an 
appearance of being about thoroughly to enjoy 
himself. His satisfaction ruffled Julian. In 
her present mood it struck her as unseemly 
that anyone should dare to be less worried 
than herself. 

cc How do you come to be out here ? " 

The slight ungraciousness of tone was lost, 
apparently, on Mildmay. 

" I came to meet you. I guessed that 
you 'd be glad of company to relieve the 
monotony of this long, straight road." 

The road might be long and straight; it 
was bordered on either side by the moor that 
swept her bareness to the sky, with here and 
there some crowning copse of trees. 

<c Solitude appears to you alarming ? " 

If Mildmay grasped the hint of sarcasm, he 
was very evidently not at all disturbed by it. 
His answer came with hearty emphasis, — 

u The most alarming thing in all the world 
to me. I eschew it resolutely, — save when 
the work-mood is upon me. But, Heaven be 
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praised, the work-mood is no very frequent 
visitor. By the exercise of judicious self- 
control I am often able to stave it off in- 
definitely, and to enjoy quite a jolly speil of 
idleness. In time I hope to attain such 
command of mood as to keep in check 
the creative instinct in me altogether, and 
allow no sting of conscience or ambition to 
disturb my idle hours. Just picture to your- 
self a life of unending idleness ! Even an 
eternity spent in being driven swiftly on a 
long, straight road, a soft wind sighing in 
one's ears, and other hands upon the reins, 
has points about it. I can imagine far worse 
fates." 

He seemed absorbed in his contemplation 
of such rapturous idleness. Julian turned her 
face away. She would not trouble to pretend 
an interest. A certain mist of prejudice had 
grown up in her mind, these last few days, 
around this stranger cousin to whom she had 
barely spoken since his arrival. Lying pros- 
trated by an aching head in her darkened room, 
she had heard, in the garden down below, 
the new, deep laughter mingling with Biddy's 
shriller tones, — heard it with a half-resentful 
irritation. In some vague fashion this cousin's 
coming seemed to symbolise a parting of the 
ways. Frets crowded in his wake, — Biddy's 
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silly blush, Miss Elizabeth's absurd insinua- 
tions, and Kelvin. . . . Was it not upon the 
day of Everett's coming that Kelvin had so 
startled her? Had not his strange new 
apathy dated from that very day ? Terror 
of the apathy woke anew in Julian. She forgot 
her childish irritation with the man beside her. 
She ceased to answer his attempts at conversa- 
tion. She was oblivious even of his presence. 
Her heart was full to overflowing of her affec- 
tion and anxiety for Kelvin. . . . 

" Are you always either invisible, or cross, 
or absent-minded, Cousin Julian ? " 

Julian came out of dream, a little startled. 
She stared down into blue eyes raised to hers 
in innocent inquiry. At last, — 

" Are you always so — unhampered in the 
satisfying of your thirst for knowledge, Cousin 
Everett?" 

"No, I try other methods first," he as- 
sured her. "But other methods appear to 
fail with you. When I remarked that these 
few days of my visit here have been thejolliest 
I 've spent for many a year, you murmured, 
1 Ah ! ' And when I said that cousins are as 
good as sisters to a chap who's never had a 
home since he was ten, you made a low vague 
sound that might, or might not, be expressive 
of your interest. And when I made yet an- 
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other effort and dared to hope that you may 
soon grow to like me as much as Biddy seems 
to do, you simply made no reply at all ! The 
miles are slipping by — we've passed three 
stones, I think — and here am I with your 
acquaintance still to make ! " 

His tone was reproachfully aggrieved. The 
eyes he turned on her were brimmed with 
boyish impudence. Involuntarily she softened 
to the eyes, as she had momentarily responded 
to his assured friendliness of greeting when 
he had stepped into the shadow of the cedar 
from out the garden's blaze of sun and bloom. 
She noticed, all at once, that this was a man 
of somewhat unusual good looks. The fact 
had not occurred to her before. 

c< My mind was full of a worrying thought," 
she confessed, "but was I really so rude as 
you make out?" 

His ear was quick to seize the warmer 
note of interest. He made haste to profit 
by it. 

" You were indeed. But it does not matter 
now. Your chilling inattention died five min- 
utes ago, and is as irrevocably dead as though 
the five minutes were as many years. I feel 
to have known you all my life." 

He sighed with satisfaction. 

Julian hid a secret point of wonder as to 
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whether such speedy knowledge of herself 
should be taken as a compliment or not. 

" You seem to be very young ! " was her 
spoken comment. 

" I am," with conviction. "In point of 
theory I believe I am thirty — or is it thirty- 
two ? — I forget ! In point of fact I am in my 
teens. Whom the gods love — you know." 

" Die young." 

"Remain young — and the gods love me." 

" They can have so very little to do in this 
Christian era," reflected Julian. 

" Don't be prosaic ! " he implored. " I 'm 
sure that can't be your natural role. The 
household would badly need relief of contrast, 
if that were so. Biddy is so very practical, 
and Aunt Elizabeth so — so — " 

He searched for the rightful attribute. 

She came to his relief. 

" Let us say puerile — if only to preserve 
the alliteration," she suggested. 

" We did away with any very crying need 
for alliteration when we decided that ( prosaic ' 
shall not be your description ; but puerile will 
do well enough for Aunt. She has been 
c wondering* all the afternoon why I 'm not 
married." 

Julian measured mentally the lapse of time 
between her leaving home that afternoon and 
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Everett's setting forth to meet her. She de- 
cided, with relief, that a bare two hours would 
scarcely suffice even Miss Mildmay to get 
from the generality of Everett's non-marrying 
to the deliberate personality of offering him 
her niece for wife, — mainly in order that The 
Chace grounds might be the scene of a sum- 
mer wedding. 

cc You told her, I suppose, that the idea of 
marriage does not appeal to you ? " 

Try as she might to prevent it, a note of 
anxiety pierced her voice. 

Mildmay laughed aloud. He threw his 
head back as he did so. A gleam of white 
teeth showed between the red-gold of his 
little pointed beard and the paler gold of his 
moustache. The abandon of the tilt of head, 
the laughter wrinkling round the half-closed 
eyes, the lift of lip, the point of beard, to- 
gether brought a sudden memory to Julian, — 
a Pan-face in some villa's grounds at Florence. 
The laughing face beside her brought vividly 
to mind the sculptured features that had jeered 
at her through the pink tangle of a rose grown 
wild. The gods whose love he claimed had 
lent this bright-haired man some shadow of 
resemblance. In his mockery of the mere 
idea of marriage there was — or so at least it 
seemed to Julian — a something almost of the 
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sexlessness of the old Greek statuary. For 
the moment it suited her whim. She smiled 
at Everett with more real friendliness than she 
had as yet betrayed. 

They were turning in through the open 
gates. Biddy stood in the doorway of the 
lodge, talking to the children. She disengaged 
her skirt from the clasp of little hands, and 
came forward as the ponies stopped. Her 
eyes travelled from one to the other of the 
laughing faces with a sudden lifting of their 
gravity. 

" So that *s where you were ! " she exclaimed 
to Everett with obvious satisfaction. "We 
couldn't think what had become of you. 
Aunt has been quite disturbed by your myste- 
rious disappearance. She has been wandering 
about the grounds in search of you, and has 
all but decided to have the ponds dragged, so 
certain is she that your corpse is reposing in 
one of them." 

She jumped into the back seat and leant 
forward with her folded arms upon the cush- 
ioned rail behind her cousin and her sister, 
and her head between them. Julian looked 
across at Everett with a touch of coldness. 

"Why did you hide from them that you 
were coming to meet me ? Biddy would have 
accompanied you. She loves a walk." 
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"But I didn't want her!" he protested. 
" Didn't I tell you that I had your acquaint- 
ance still to make? Instinct told me that you 
were better tackled single-handed." 

Biddy laughed. 

" When you know Everett better," she ex- 
plained to Julian, " you will find that, where 
it is a matter of his own convenience, instinct 
can, on occasion, make him wondrous wise." 

" Instinct can apparently make him incon- 
siderate ! " retorted Julian. 

Mildmay smiled at the pair of them in com- 
placent unconcern. 

" Instinct, at all events, teaches me how to 
make friends," he pointed out to them. 
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CHAPTER SEVEN 



JIM GORE sat at his desk, open letter in 
hand, looking out at the Square. There 
was sun on the trees in the Square, and 
August's partial hush in the busy thor- 
oughfare beyond, — but Gore was thinking 
of neither. His eyes were fixed in thought 
upon a woman's face; a beautiful, dissatisfied, 
pale face framed in the dusky shadow of its 
mass of hair, — a face that always hid in some 
safe corner of his busy brain, waiting for his 
leisure hours. 

" I am really frightened," ran the letter ; 
Gore saw the face for once without the too 
usual gleam of teasing mockery in the eyes. 

" Your letter is a bitter disappointment," 
Julian wrote. "Are you so absolutely busy 
that you cannot even spare a day ? You say 
you cannot hope to take a holiday this year 
before September — but what am I to do ? 
He has been sunk in this hideous apathy for 
nearly three weeks now. He has been grow- 
ing weaker steadily for many, many months, 
you know. ... It would be useless to take 
the local doctor to The Folly; Uncle Theo 
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simply would n't see him. If you won't help 
me, what am I to do ? I cannot rouse him. 
I am really frightened." 

Gore rose, — this was not rightfully a leisure 
hour, — but before he closed his desk he 
scrawled a telegram, — 

"Will be with you for dinner to-night. 
Must return to-morrow." 

" You made no mention in either of your 
letters of Mildmay being here," said Gore to 
Julian. 

They were in the garden after dinner, — 
Gore and the sisters. Everett had that instant 
left them to fetch a can of water for a group of 
drooping dahlias that had excited Biddy's pity. 
Gore's glance followed the retreating figure to 
the house, and then came back to Julian. 

"You never told me of his being here ? " 

" I suppose," indifferently, " I did n't think 
to mention it. I don't know that it even 
occurred to me that you might be acquainted 
with each other." 

" I never met him till last autumn ; he has 
lived long in Paris, apparently. I met him at 
your Aunt's one Sunday night, and he has 
rather tacked himself on to me since — I don't 
know why, I 'm sure ! Perhaps he wants to 
put my phiz into some daub of his." 
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He went to Biddy's assistance where she 
was struggling to force a dahlia's supporting 
stake more firmly into the sun-baked ground. 

"'Daub' is hardly the word for an artist 
already so well known as Everett," Biddy 
remonstrated, yielding the refractory stake to 
his superior strength. And Julian suggested : 

" Perhaps your attraction lay in the fact of 
your intimacy with us ? " 

" Or with The Chace ? " Gore wondered. 
He spoke indistinctly ; he held his cigar be- 
tween his teeth, having both hands fully 
occupied. " I suppose a man may be allowed 
some curiosity touching a property that will 
presumedly be his some day ? " said Gore, 
then paused, struck by the conscious flush 
that mantled Biddy's cheeks. His words had 
been idle ones: he reviewed them hastily, 
seeking a cause for her disturbance. 

" I don't fancy any such thought would occur 
to Everett," dissented Julian from her chair 
behind them. "His serenity puts him above 
— or is it merely beyond — any such worldly 
prompting motive? His absolute, unques- 
tioning serenity is surely a possession to be 
envied? but then again at times it seems to 
me to be a want, a something lacking, rather 
than an active, conscious quality. Do you 
think it can be merely the outcome of the 
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absence of all sense of other people's point- 
of-view? all sense of conscious right-doing 
as distinct from mere artistic seemliness of 
action ? " 

By a common impulse the two turned from 
the dahlias to look at Julian. She was obvi- 
ously not thinking of them. The question in 
her tone was addressed more to herself than to 
them. Her brows were wrinkled in the abstrac- 
tion of her thought. 

" Your study of Mildmay's character seems 
to have been a very close one ! " commented 
Gore. His tone was rather dry. 

Julian's eyes came back in a flash from 
dreaminess to malice. 

" Say, rather, his revelation of himself to me 
has been so complete and so confiding," she 
suggested, just as Everett rejoined them with 
the can of water. 

A rankle of discontent remained with Gore. 
It clung to him next day at breakfast when 
Mildmay's intimate footing in the house was 
more than ever manifest to him. It prompted 
him to speech as Julian drove him to The 
Folly ; but they were nearing the stretch of 
exposed sea-road, from which The Folly could 
be seen some mile and a half away, before he 
essayed to voice a hint of the doubt that rankled 
in his mind. He had had scant opportunity 
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before to do so. Julian was full of her thought 
for Kelvin. She laid bare her anxiety to Gore 
with an eager confidence that must hardly, he 
reflected grimly, be appropriated as a personal 
compliment, being vested, as it was undoubtedly, 
rather in the medical machine than in the man. 
Gore thought it improbable that the machine 
could, in this case, be of much use ; but he 
gave her all his attention, grave and sympa- 
thetic. He cast his mind back over the little 
actual knowledge that he could claim of Kelvin, 
despite the many years through which their ac- 
quaintance vaguely stretched. The shadowy 
personality that memory presented seemed 
to him one of reticence and self-control, (of 
cold, calculating obstinacy, and of iron, secret 
purpose. 

" Do you think he wants to be well ? " Gore 
asked, at last 

Julian's confidence experienced a sudden 
check. Her own intimate knowledge of the 
recluse lent a dark significance to her compan- 
ion's question. She hesitated. 

" Always supposing he is ill," Gore added 
cheerfully. 

" He is ill, right enough," she sighed. Her 
tone was gloomy. Her face lost the happier 
look that it had worn since Gore's arrival. 
Apparently the hands into which she had 
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thought to give her burden were not so entirely 
certain as she had been of their power to aid. 

The ponies were swinging round the sharp 
corner of the high-hedged lane; in another 
moment the sea would be in sight. Gore 
caught the distressed clouding of his com- 
panion's face and, on an impulse, laid a pro- 
tecting hand upon the one that held the reins. 
The unwonted gesture was prompted by his 
rush of sympathy. Julian imagined it to mean 
restraint. She checked the ponies instantly, 
and looked inquiry at him. 

Beneath the shelter of his moustache he bit 
his lip in hot vexation. A touch of colour 
mounted to his rather high cheek-bones. He 
withdrew his hand a trifle hurriedly. His 
eyes evaded her questioning glance. 

" I — give a fellow time to look at the 
sea ! " he protested. " Think what it means 
to a fagged worker like myself to get this full 
view of the open sea. Whew ! the very smell 
of it puts new life into one. The salt sting of 
the wrack goads one to fresh effort, just as 
surely as the heavy perfume of your rose-trees 
tempts to idleness." 

The roses brought a memory. With a 
sudden ruffle of annoyance, — 

" What's Mildmay doing idling here ? He 
seems as much at home as though he had 
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known you two girls all your lives ! Do you 
consider it quite wise to admit an entire 
stranger so unquestioningly into your home 
circle?" 

She looked at him in some astonishment. 

"He is our cousin! What better recom- 
mendation could we have?" 

Gore could have mentioned several. In- 
stead, — 

"It's no kindness to encourage Mildmay 
in his idle habits," he maintained with curt 
decision. " The man whose brains must keep 
him can't afford to let them rust." 

Julian resented the note of disapproval. 

"He got a big price, I believe, for his 
picture in the autumn." 

" And has calmly lived upon it ever since. 
To my certain knowledge Mildmay has done 
no stroke of work since he sold his c Medea ' 
last November." 

" Well," indifferently, " he can work at 
The Chace, should he choose. There 's noth- 
ing to hinder him . . . and the surroundings 
should prove picture-provocative," — this with 
thought of the moor's blue sweep. 

" I 'm not so sure," grumbled Gore beneath 

his breath, — he had an instant vision of 

hindering girl-faces. What he wanted to say 

was that Mildmay was possibly the man to 
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drift idly into momentary infatuation with any 
pretty face and as easily to drift out again ; 
but he found the warning difficult to utter. 
His hesitation woke no interest in Julian. 
They were drawing near The Folly. Her 
anxious eyes caught sight of Tammas hurry- 
ing from the yard to meet them. He greeted 
Julian joyfully. 

"The Master 'shimsel' again," he announced. 
" He is extraordinar lively. It is the mouth 
o' silk that he has to-day." 

Gore held out a helping hand to Julian. 
She paused to look at Tammas. 

"Since when is he so recovered in his 
spirits ? " 

" Since the morn only." 

Julian went slowly up the short flagged 
path, her face grown dark with disappoint- 
ment. 

" He knows that we are coming ! " she ex- 
plained to Gore, as they were passing from the 
hall into the library. 

Gore failed to grasp the connection between 
her explanation and Kelvin's sudden convales- 
cence, but had not time to say so, for already 
Julian stood by Kelvin's chair in the verandah. 

There was no trace of apathy in the invalid 
this morning, — rather an alertness that im- 
pressed the trained beholder with a sense of 
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strain. Bright animation in the usually tired 
eyes, a flush on either sunken cheek, Kelvin 
sat surrounded by his books in an almost 
ostentatious parade of occupation. His were 
uplifted eyebrows of delicate surprise that Gore 
should have found time to remember the owner 
of The Folly when on such a flying visit to 
The Chace ; his was perverse misunderstand- 
ing of all Julian's attempts to lead the conver- 
sation round to the topic of his weakness and 
ill-health ; instead, a sparkling flow of brilliant 
irrelevance with every now and then the 
deliberate prick of dagger-point through velvet 
sheath, — Julian was to understand that pun- 
ishment was being meted out to her for the 
interference that had prompted her to summon 
Gore. 

Gore looked on rather helplessly, — his 
grave glance seeing more, however, than 
Julian guessed. Her patience was no reve- 
lation to him. He had known her capable 
from babyhood of unfaltering patience, end- 
less pity for all that suffered, or was weak : 
hers was ever a very passion of protection for 
all weakness, — with the exception, that is to 
say, of Miss Mildmay's aimless folly. Her 
good temper under the trial of Kelvin's subtle 
sting roused no surprise in Gore, merely irrita- 
tion at his own tied-handedness. 
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" And indeed you were wise to hurry down 
just now," decided Kelvin, presently ; " Julian 
is in need of advice, I imagine ? You think, 
no doubt, with me, that she is looking pale ? 
A little fagged perhaps, — or is it hipped ? 
But now you are come you will put her right 
again at once." 

c< Julian looks fit enough — bar her natural 
anxiety for you. And in any case I am not her 
medical adviser," explained Gore, composedly. 
There was, or so it seemed to him, almost a 
flash of Julian in the man's perversity. Gore 
called to mind his vague impression of the 
invalid in former days : despite the cold im- 
passiveness of glance and strength of jaw, the 
man was very feminine. 

Kelvin made answer to the unspoken criti- 
cism, — 

" Yes, you are right : in many points Julian's 
character claims closest kinship with my own," 
he observed ; adding complacently, " As well 
it may." 

The after-thought could hold no special 
meaning for the one listener, but to the other 
brought an odious remembrance. 

" As well it may," repeated Kelvin, slowly, 
with meditative eyes on Julian. 

She rose abruptly, passing from the verandah 
out on to the narrow stone-paved path that 
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was guarded by a frail wooden railing from the 
sheer fall of cliff but just beyond. 

" c Mouth o' silk ! ' " was her bitter mental 
comment, "say, rather, mouth of stinging- 
nettles ! " 

She fell to pacing up and down the path 
with a swiftness prompted by the hot tumult 
of rebellion in her heart, but which brought 
into ugly prominence her inequality of gait. 

From the verandah the two men watched 
her silently. It came to each of them that 
heart's trouble could have found no more 
complete betrayal than in this unpremeditated 
abandonment of the usual studied indolence. 
The younger face was rigid in its determined 
non-expression of either sympathy or indigna- 
tion : the elder face had lost some shadow of 
its usual cold impassiveness. The men's eyes 
met, involuntarily, at last ; after a moment's 
pause of hesitation, Kelvin spoke. Perhaps 
the dumb passion of reproach in his c daugh- 
ter's' eyes had stirred him unexpectedly to a 
tardy sense of what she suffered ; at any rate, 
breaking for once the barriers of his close 
reserve, he spoke fully and frankly to the 
surgeon. 

The sustained hum of the low, deep voice 
reached Julian. Instinctively she sought to 
put a greater space between her and the voice. 
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She followed the flagged path where it turned 
the corner of the house, and came on Kirsteen 
leaning the full weight of her tall heavy figure 
on the railing, and gazing with hungry strain- 
ing eyes into the swift waters of the narrow 
channel down below. 

Julian made as though to pass — then 
checked herself. 

" Kirsteen," she said, trying to make her 
voice sound sympathetic, "you should choose 
another resting-place. This railing is not safe, 

— its wood is rotten. I have told your mas- 
ter of it many times." 

Kirsteen made no faintest movement ; she 
might have been stone-deaf, for all the heed 
she paid. As Julian hesitated, Tammas came 
hurrying from the stables. 

c< She whiles fa' into a bit dwam, and if she 
get a dwam here, it 's by wi* Kirsteen," he ex- 
plained to Julian, and laid an authoritative 
hand upon the unresisting woman's arm to 
lead her from the dangerous spot. 

Julian made no comment — Kirsteen's moods 
and dreams could hold no interest for her ; but 
the incident had roused her from her blind 
storm of pain. She stood for a moment where 
the woman had been standing, and looked 
down as she had done, into the rush of waters, 

— but with wistful eyes : sorrowfully she was 
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thinking that, even as the relentless incoming 
tide swept all before it, so she herself must 
bow to Kelvin's whim. If he refused to be 
helped back to life and health, it was certain 
that no living man could doctor him. And 
perhaps — she strove to reassure herself — 
perhaps, after all, he who was so wise in other 
things (in medicine, as well as instinct — she 
had known him successfully doctor many of 
the ailments of the rough fisherfolk who were 
his nearest neighbours), perhaps he was the 
best judge of his own condition? perhaps he 
knew best? . . . She strove to put aside 
Gore's troubling suggestion, " Do you think 
he wants to be well ? " She pushed it from her 
resolutely ; but, all the same, her eyes were 
heavy with foreboding as she went slowly back 
to the verandah. 

The men looked up at her approach, — 
Kelvin with an instant pause of speech, Gore 
with a new warmth of pity piercing through 
his usual kindly gravity of glance. Julian laid 
her hand on Kelvin's shoulder. 

" I must take Jim away," she told him. 
" He has to catch the up-train at the Junction. 
I must not let him miss it." 

" Is it your usual habit to force your guests 
on some meek, unsuspecting neighbour, and 
then to retire, leaving the entertainment of 
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your guest solely to his involuntary host ? " 
asked Kelvin. He looked up into the face 
that showed pale beyond its customary pallor. 
" I have risen manfully to the task imposed 
on me. I have done all the talking — and my 
conversation has been just what you would 
wish," he added, smiling rather ruefully. 

The apology was a handsome one, coming 
from the man it did. Julian recognised the 
effort, and repaid it by a light kiss on his 
forehead. Caresses were of rare occurrence 
with her. This one held the firm cementing 
of their friendship. 

Gore followed Julian out through the book- 
worm's littered library into the small square 
hall. Kirs teen was standing by the open win- 
dow, her back turned to the light. Gore greeted 
her in passing with a kindly carelessness, — 

" Well, Kirsteen, and how goes the world 
with you ? " he asked. 

The woman made no answer. Julian, un- 
concerned, went on into the porch, but her 
companion turned to look at Kirsteen in not 
unnatural surprise. Something in the woman's 
attitude, as she stood motionless, head slightly 
bent, and eyes fixed apparently on her own 
finger-nails, attracted his attention. 

a Kirsteen 1 " he said, and raised his voice a 
trifle. 
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She made no movement. Gore laid down 
his hat and cane, and went quietly towards the 
window. 

" Jim ! What are you doing ? Are you not 
coming ? " called Julian from outside. 

A sudden tremor agitated Kirsteen's face; 
she raised her clenched hands nearer to her 
eyes. With a rapid movement Gore caught 
the hands in his, forcibly though gently, and 
turned the woman round to face the light. 

" Are you not coming ? " called, from the 
garden-gate, the impatient voice again. 

But it was not till some few minutes later 
that Gore came from the house to join his 
hostess where she sat waiting for him in the 
carriage. She sent the ponies spinning down 
the sea-road, herself at first silent, waiting, 
every nerve on edge with tingling expectation, 
hoping yet dreading to hear him speak of 
Kelvin. But Gore was unaccountably intent 
on Kirsteen. His pertinacity annoyed his 
listener. 

" Is she always in that state of dumb 
stupidity ? No ! of course she *s not ! " im- 
patiently. <c How do you suppose the house- 
work would be done if that were so? You 
surely noticed that the house is scrupulously 
clean? Kirsteen is an excellent servant and 
a first-rate manager, — merely a little odd at 
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times, and in some few matters. Her only 
son was drowned, you know. The shock 
unhinged her mind, I fancy ; but she would 
work herself to death for Uncle Theo. Her 
devotion is intense. It is natural enough, I 
suppose, that a woman of her temperament 
and class should be jealous of me." 

"Jealous — ?" 

" Childishly so. When she finds me wait- 
ing at the gate she generally tries to shut it in 
my face, in the vain hope that by doing so she 
may deter me from seeking Uncle Theo." 

Gore did not echo Julian's light laugh. 
There was the faintest pause before he spoke. 

"I think," he said, — "I think it would 
be wiser not to arouse the woman's jealousy. 
Indeed, I think it will be altogether wiser to 
refrain from seeing more of her than you can 
help until I 've had the opportunity to inquire 
into her state of health." 

She looked at him aghast. 

" You must do nothing of the kind ! " she 
exclaimed. " Kirsteen must on no account be 
interfered with. Why, she's absolutely nec- 
essary to Uncle Theo's comfort. Jim ! don't, 
for pity's sake, get into one of your tiresome, 
obstinate, prying moods ! Kirsteen is harm- 
less — she is indeed. Besides," with a sudden 
touch of dignified resentment, " does it not 
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occur to you that Uncle Theo may be the best 
judge of his housekeeper's capacities ? " 

" I am not sure that I should consider 
Kelvin in a condition to judge correctly of 
the healthiness of other minds/' observed 
Gore. 

Her ear was quick to seize the insinuation 
lurking in his words. At once her loyalty was 
up in arms. 

cc He is one of the cleverest of men ! " 

<c He is that, undoubtedly," said Gore, and 
said it heartily. cc But clever men are some- 
times tempted to ill-use their brain ; to push 
it in a direction conducive to neither health 
nor sanity." 

He spoke deliberately but gently, watching 
her with pitying intentness. He caught the 
sudden wince of fear, and part-admission in 
her eyes before they flashed to indignation ; 
he noted it as additional evidence in favour 
of his private diagnosis. 

Her retort came fiercely. 

"Because his line of thought happens to 
differ very materially from yours, is that a rea- 
son to accuse him of insanity ? " 

" No," gently, " nor have I made the accu- 
sation. I am merely seeking to point out to 
you that Kelvin may possibly not, at present, 
be the best judge of the woman Kirsteen's 
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sanity — nor an efficient protector for you 
should she at any time grow violent." 

Julian looked at him, half in anger, half 
despair. 

"I brought you here to attend to Uncle 
Theo!" 

" And are angry because I find his house to 
contain two invalids instead of one ? " he spoke 
more lightly. 

"I am — disheartened, because you appar- 
ently refuse to take a genuine interest in the 
one invalid of any interest to me." 

Her downcast face bore witness to her dis- 
appointment; the help she had so confidently 
counted on seemed slipping from her grasp. 

Gore frowned uneasily. He was not anx- 
ious to be forced to frankness with regard to 
Kelvin's health. 

"Does he still persist in his- 1 - occult 
studies ? " he asked. The descriptive adjective 
was faintly emphasised. 

She scented disapproval. She glanced the 
reproach that he refused to recognise. Despite 
herself, a note of entreaty sounded in her voice. 

"Jim, where is the use to discuss it with 
you ? You can never sympathise with his be- 
liefs and life-work." 

" Do you ? Has he inspired you with en- 
thusiasm for his theories?" 
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Behind the levelness of tone, brain was 
throbbingly expectant. 

" I have always done my best to help him. 
I have been proud that such a man would let 
me be of use to him." 

Gore had an instant vision of a Julian white 
and spent, with back and head aching from the 
strain of long hours' writing to Kelvin's brusque 
dictation. Biddy's laments to Gore upon the 
subject had been elaborate and bitter ; but — 

"And have grown to embrace his theories 
with enthusiasm ? " was all he said. 

Julian hesitated. Then, — 

" I really do not think I have ever consid- 
ered them in the light of propaganda," she 
confessed. <c They have chiefly struck me as 
a source of interest. I think that perhaps I 
have always been too interested in Uncle 
Theo's line of thought either to believe or 
disbelieve." 

She spoke quite simply. Gore smiled in- 
voluntarily ; the answer was so truly " Julian " ! 
The scales of her very genuine interest in — of 
her probing of — her surroundings were not 
disturbed in balance by the weight in either 
scale of personal belief. Yet what of the hand 
that held the scales ? What of the heart and 
brain that swayed the hand ? What did they 
really feel? What was their private creed, 
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their private hunger ? He had known Julian 
all her life, had loved her for a full third of 
it; yet he had never definitely asked him- 
self the question previously. It came to him 
now, with a sudden shock, that he was not 
ready with the answer to his question. The 
thought was keenly uncongenial. His eye- 
brows drew together in a frown. He had 
always dreaded Kelvin's influence, particularly 
of late, since the man's growing weakness had 
induced him to rely largely on Julian's help 
for the manual portion of his literary labours. 
To find her thought apparently uninfluenced 
by Kelvin's, despite the close companionship 
of this last year, and despite her very evident 
and strong affection for the man, came as a re- 
lief to Gore, — but at the same time struck him 
as unusual, almost as unnatural. The friend 
approved; the man rebelled. The old dis- 
satisfied revolt against her elusiveness, her in- 
tangibility, swept over Gore. How hope to 
hold a creature whose individuality remained 
untouched, serenely unassailable, even through 
the influence of her warmest, most sincere 
affections ? 

" But now there seems no more that I can 

do for him," said Julian, sorrowfully. c< For 

over a month he has been sunk in this apathy 

and exhaustion, both of mind and body. The 
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book that he has been working on these 
last two years is done. He had elaborately 
planned a second part to follow it ; but with 
the completion of the first half all his energy 
and interest have evaporated. The day he 
finished it he said to me that his last little bit 
of—" 

Her voice broke suddenly, despite the effort 
she was making for control of it. She left the 
sentence uncompleted, save for a gesture elo- 
quent of hopelessness. 

After a pause, — 

cc What do you mean to do for him ? " she 
asked. 

Gore looked in some despair at the averted 
face. 

" He seems to understand his case ... he 
. . . from what he told me he would appear 
to comprehend perfectly the state of things. 
He—" 

She turned fiercely on him. 

" You mean you intend to do nothing ! 
You will sit callously, with folded hands, and 
let him die ? " 

" I don't know about the folded hands — " 
began Gore. 

She cut in with a swift ejaculation, — 

"Wit is so curiously appropriate and in 
such good taste ! " 
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" — nor about the wit," he continued steadily, 
"but I do know that one can't well thrust 
one's services upon a man who definitely 
explains he doesn't want them." 

"In other words, as I said, you mean to do 
nothing ! " 

Gore had a distinct impression that there 
was nothing much to do ; disease had too long 
run its course unchecked : but he did not intend 
to tell her so just yet. Instead, — 

" Yes, there is something that I mean to do ; 
and that with regard to Kirsteen." 

Julian faced him in a blaze of anger, — dis- 
appointment goading her into injustice. 

"Kirsteen? " she cried. " I absolutely for- 
bid your meddling with Kirsteen. I should 
have thought that to upset the household of a 
man so ill would have been beyond even your 
capacity for impertinent interference." 

She was honestly ashamed of herself the very 
instant she had spoken ; but pride and anger 
would not allow her to tell him so. 

There was a second's pause before Gore an- 
swered her. He had become suddenly conscious 
of the to him humiliating fact that he was very 
nearly as angry as herself. At last, — 

" When my father died three years ago," he 
told her coldly, "I promised him that, although 
you were over-age and Biddy nearly so, I would 
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take his place towards you both so far as might 
be possible, and — " 

" A bachelor of forty being so much more 
suitable a guardian and adviser than the elder 
married brother ! " 

<f Apparently my father was of that opinion," 
he reminded her. She was not ready with an 
answer ; and Gore continued calmly, — 

" It is on these grounds that I base my 
' impertinent interference/ I should be betray- 
ing my father's trust were I to allow that 
woman's doubtful € harmlessness ' to remain 
unchallenged. When you have had time to 
think things quietly over, you will not need to 
be assured that I shall do nothing that is not 
absolutely necessary for your safety." 

He spoke with grave deliberation. They 
were drawing near the Junction. Julian 
checked the ponies with no word to Gore. 
He left the trap to take the short cut to the 
station through the fields. He surveyed her 
with an appearance of composure that she re- 
sented as distinctly heaping insult upon injury ; 
by this time they had tied themselves into a 
pretty tangle of crossness. 

" It will be wise of you to see that Kirsteen 
is not irritated nor unnecessarily excited just at 
present. I shall write to Kelvin on the sub- 
ject. Should she give sign of being less harm- 
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less than you suppose, she must be removed. 
It will also be wiser of you, and more to 
his own interest, not to encourage Mildmay's 
idleness." 

He voiced his advice with cool decision, 
but despite himself his glance sought hers 
rather wistfully. 

Julian would make no answer to the wistful 
eyes. 

"Kirsteen is harmless," she maintained, 
"and entirely necessary to Uncle Theo's 
comfort. I will not have her interfered with, " 
— and left him, head in air. 
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CHAPTER EIGHT 



JULIAN had left Gore at the station, 
head in air. But head-in-air is not a 
pose that can be for ever successfully 
maintained. In the days following on 
Gore's unsatisfactory visit Julian's eyes came 
back to earth, reluctantly at first, then with 
an involuntary but persistent focussing of 
some one object that annoyed herself, until 
at last, — 

" Why are you idling ? Why don't you 
work ? " she asked of Everett abruptly. And 
to herself — 

<c It is for our cousin's good I speak, — not 
to please Jim ! " she insisted mentally. 

Mildmay turned glance of amazement and 
of injury on her. 

" Work ? — in this heat ? " he protested. 

Biddy interposed in his defence. 

"August is always holiday-time," she re- 
minded Julian. Her eyes sought her sister's 
face rather anxiously, for Julian's tone had 
seemed to imply that her words were not 
merely the outcome of a passing idle thought. 
Biddy reflected that ideas were apt to cling to 
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Julian until such time as she had contrived to 
turn them from abstraction into actual fact. 
This had been a pleasant time of lazing, and 
Biddy sighed. 

" Everyone takes a holiday in August," she 
remarked again. 

" But everyone has not been absolutely idle 
since last November," Julian said. 

" November ? " Mildmay mused. " Is it 
so long ago that I sold my c Medea ' ? Yes, 
I suppose it is. Our dear friend Gore may 
always be relied on to be accurate in the data 
he supplies." 

He smiled provokingly at Julian. If he 
expected to disconcert her, he was disappointed. 

" Your dear friend Gore," she explained, " is 
distressed to find so idle a man whose liveli- 
hood depends upon his work." 

"And so entraps your sympathies against 
me ? " he suggested. 

"And so considerately points out that we 
are acting thoughtlessly in tempting you to 
idleness," she corrected. 

" Everett will work again when the autumn 
comes," promised Biddy, cheerfully. " No one 
thinks to work in August except Jim." 

Mildmay, lying on the lawn, surveyed the 
cloudless blue of sky with lazy satisfaction. 

"Jim Gore," he confided to his cousins, 
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" has been a source of unqualified delight to 
me. The contemplation of his voracious ap- 
petite for work during the last eight months 
has added a fresh and much appreciated flavour 
to my own enjoyment of repose. Gore is a 
friend of whom I shall not tire in a hurry, 
I can tell you." 

His tone patted on the back with comfortable 
patronage the absent friend. Julian shrugged 
impatient shoulders, but for the moment made 
no answer. 

A silence fell upon the three, — a silence 
through which the August heat-of-day pulsed 
heavily, and the red petals from the rosebush 
on their left fell audibly upon the grass. 
Mildmay, from where he lay full length upon 
the lawn, propped on his elbows, chin pillowed 
in his hands, watched with eyes that slowly 
passed from lazy mirth to yearning admiration 
the fields of ripening corn that stretched be- 
yond the garden's terraces; golden, rustling 
corn that bowed and swayed beneath the fairy- 
light caress of breeze, and that was visible to 
him, a sun-bathed picture darkly framed in the 
slim archway of the high yew-hedge. 

" O goddess Demeter ! " he murmured 

presently beneath his breath, " c may it be 

mine to dig my big winnowing-fan through 

thy heaps of corn, and may I see thee smile 
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upon me, holding poppies and handfuls of 
corn in thy two hands ! ' " 

And then aloud, — 

" It will be a ripping harvest ! The best 
that West has seen for very many years, he 
says, — for, after all, this land, though filched 
from the moor so many centuries ago, is poor. 
This harvest will be a sight for sore eyes, if all 
goes well. I shall — " 

He checked himself abruptly. With a 
sudden little conscious laugh, — 

ff That is to say, if I am here ! " he corrected 
himself. " Let 's see — I 've been here three 
weeks to-day, I do believe ! Girls, how much 
longer may I stay ? " 

His words were addressed to the pair of 
them, but his eyes instinctively sought Julian's. 
Biddy also glanced at her, — an expectant, 
almost an eager, glance. 

Julian's gaze had wandered, through the 
gap-vista, out on to the moor. Was the mist 
that veiled the moor's brown bareness heat-haze 
only? or was it mist-of-pain that darkened 
everything the gazer looked upon ? " He is 
ill, is ill, — is dying — " the words hammered 
out a persistent rhythm in her brain from morn 
till eve, through restless dream till dawn again 
— " is dying, surely ! for what other meaning 
can Jim's avoidance of the subject bear ? " 
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"Julian — how long may I stay?" her 
cousin asked. 

Julian came back from harassed thought to 
trivial fact. 

" Stay — ? " she echoed vaguely ; then, — 

" Oh, I don't know," she said ; " as long as 
you like, I suppose. People come to and fro 
most of the summer through ; Jim will put in 
the better part of his holiday here, I expect. 
You can stay as long as you care to, I suppose, 

— since Aunt Elizabeth seems to have for- 
gotten her horror at the indecency of its future 
owner visiting The Chace ! " 

She spared a faint smile to the recollection 
of Miss Mildmay's entire change of attitude ; 
but then, by way of afterthought, — 

" But if you stay, you work," she insisted. 
" I don't intend to encourage idleness. Yes," 

— as he groaned aloud, — "I mean it. If you 
stay here, you work. Success has come to you 
in an unusual degree, I know, but she has not 
come to stay, unless propitiated by the homage 
of your steady labour ; and — " 

" Success is a woman," he interrupted, cc and 
as such best wooed by studied inattention. 
Turn your back upon her ostentatiously, and 
she'll come running to you." 

Julian waived aside, as void of interest, his 
glib experience of her sex. 
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" — and in any case," she continued, " you 
can't afford the luxury of idleness. How are 
you going to keep a wife, when the time for 
marriage comes to you ? I warn you, it's no 
use counting on The Chace, for I quite believe 
that /, at any rate, shall live for ever." 

Mildmay laughed whole-heartedly. 

" I am not counting on The Chace," he 
assured her, — and quite obviously he meant 
his words, — " besides, in any case, The Chace 
would not now seem home to me without the 
pair of you. But as for marriage, I 've no 
thought of it. Marriage, as practised in these 
enlightened days, is a sadly bungled matter. 
Man is not monogamous, — he can't be. 
Every man's hearth needs the abiding presence 
of at least two women : the one whom he 
loves, and the one who loves him. The first 
remains for ever just beyond his reach ; a pleas- 
antly elusive future prize and present spur, — 
in short, his inspiration. And the other — " 

<c The other darns his socks, and feeds his 
body and his vanity, and is, in short, his wife ? " 
jeered Julian. 

" Exactly. She keeps him comfortable and 
happy. Biddy " — by way of afterthought — 
cf Biddy would make the best wife any man 
could hope to have." 

Julian tilted back her head against the 
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cushions of her chair and laughed. When 
she could speak, — 

" Oh Biddy ! " she exclaimed, " does the 
prospect of this neat division of labour satisfy 
you ? " 

She turned her head to look at Biddy as she 
spoke, and was just in time to see a very hot 
face bent in haste over an untied shoestring. 
Julian stared, — the laughter fading from her 
eyes. 

cc Would it ? " she repeated. There was 
discernible an edge of sharpness in her voice. 

Biddy tied her shoe-lace neatly. 

" I believe I should welcome any c division 
of labour,' as you term it, in marriage or any 
other path of life, that would allow of my not 
being separated from you," she told her sister 
calmly. 

A gesture of impatience escaped Julian. She 
glanced at Everett with an instant reawakening 
of her earlier vague dislike, — dislike which, 
under the stress of her anxiety for Kelvin, had 
paled to cousinly indifference. She looked at 
Mildmay now, where he lay upon the grass 
just beyond the belt of shade where she and 
Biddy sat His attitude was eloquent of con- 
tent in idleness; but eloquent, also, of the 
grace of absolute proportion, perfect symmetry. 
Her glance took in the happy indolence of atti- 
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tude with an expression almost hostile. Such 
arrogant unconsciousness of grace and strength, 
while Kelvin barely dragged his failing limbs 
from bedroom to verandah, and while she 
herself — ! 

" If you stay here you cease this childish 
idling, and work," she said abruptly. Her 
voice was hard. 

Mildmay looked up to meet the but half- 
veiled animosity of her eyes, a little puzzled, 
then turned to stretch a lazy arm to Biddy. 

" My sketch-book ! " he implored. " Don't 
I see the corner of it protruding from your 
work-basket? Work, in big letters and the 
present tense, is the only answer to your sister's 
stinging energy of mood. Toss me the book, 
and I '11 draw the picture of herself that she 's 
so evidently hankering for. The Furies pur- 
suing men to madness, shall it be ? or a female 
Steyn, sjamboking into battle the reluctant 
burghers ? " 

Julian tilted up her chin in huge disdain. 
Mildmay surveyed her vexed face with bland, 
approving glance. 

" Gore was right in pronouncing yours about 
the finest head he's seen on any woman," he 
told her confidentially. 

She opposed cold dignity to teasing smile. 

"That does not sound like Jim," she ob- 
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served. " But perhaps you are not speaking 
the truth ? " she suggested sweetly. 

"Perhaps not," he admitted, unabashed. 
" Now that you come to point it out, I own 
it doesn't sound like Gore. Gore's such a 
jolly, silent chap ! But occasionally he 's un- 
wittingly communicative, even though he's 
silent. I 've gauged his judgment rightly in 
the matter of your head, you bet." 

She waived the discussion. 

" And as for your work," she said, " I am 
not urging you to work merely to gain a por- 
trait of myself — " 

He interrupted her. 

" It won't be much of a gain," he warned 
her, " if you persist in that unamiable expres- 
sion of both eyes and lips. Mine is a very 
literal art. It forces me to reproduce things 
truthfully, as they show themselves to me." 

Julian shrugged her shoulders with a pet- 
tish movement, taking refuge in a determined 
silence. Everett scrawled obediently upon his 
sheet of paper, smiling to himself. And 
presently, — 

" Yours is a very satisfying mouth," he con- 
gratulated her ; " the distinct upward curve of 
its two corners will successfully resist all your 
determined efforts to turn yourself into a 
shrew." 
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" Shrew ! " cried Biddy, scandalised. She 
seized hot-haste upon the cudgels in her sister's 
cause; but Julian was silent, her face grown 
thoughtful : she was revolving in her mind 
whether the insinuated accusation might not, 
after all, be merited. 

These were grey days with Julian; days 
whose outward life of sunshine and of merry 
comradeship with Biddy and their cousin seemed 
but a tiresome, shadowy unreality beside the 
real significance of looming tragedy and gnaw- 
ing fears, — fears that were too sharp for her 
to dare to lend them added weight by giving 
shape-of-words to them in confession to her 
companions ; but which must rather be securely 
hidden, trampled on, and smothered beneath 
a determined aspect of indifference, behind 
closed lips, the fierce effort of whose silence 
found often vent in sudden little bursts of 
petulance and sarcasm. Yes, shrew was as 
good a designation as another, Julian told 
herself. 

These were grey days with Julian; there 
might be summer's blaze of sun on garden 
flowers and ripened corn, but the eyes that 
looked out at the sun-bathed world saw noth- 
ing but grim shadows circling round a lonely 
cottage on the cliff, and reaching hungry arms 
towards a white, worn face and shrunken form. 
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In the ten days since the bitter disappoint- 
ment of Gore's visit, Julian had watched in 
miserable impotence the growing apathy and 
weakness of the invalid. There was no soul, 
apparently, in sympathy with the acute rebel- 
lion of her own uneasiness. Kelvin opposed a 
cool indifference to the anxiety she could not 
choose but show; Gore had been, to all ap- 
pearance, content to let things be; Tammas 
awaited Fate's decision with an acquiescence 
truly sorrowful, but impossible to shake ; Kir- 
steen had mysteriously disappeared. 

When Julian had become aware of this last 
fact, her irritation of anxiety had found a mo- 
mentary vent in vexed remonstrance. 

" You surely have not allowed Jim's tire- 
someness to influence you ! " 

" Gore ? " wearily, " oh, yes, Gore wrote. I 
really was too tired to pay much heed to all he 
said, but I sent him word that Kirsteen is no 
longer here." 

" But where is she ? " 

" Gone on private business of my own." 

His tone declared the topic closed ; but for 
once Julian persisted. 

" And how long are you to be without her 
services ? When is she coming back to you ? " 

He surveyed her with tired eyes where the 
old twinkle still danced languidly. 
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" Is it merely a dream that I have heard 
you claim to be of very different fibre from the 
ordinary inquisitive being that rejoices in the 
appellation woman ? " 

" Those were the days of my presumptuous 
ignorance," she confessed. " Now I know 
myself for what I am, a mere ordinary woman, 
eaten up with curiosity." 

She might have added, " and unselfish sor- 
row." Perhaps the man was not so entirely 
blind to this last fact as he appeared to be. 
He stirred uneasily. 

" Julian — don't worry me ! " he murmured. 

An unaccustomed note of pleading pierced 
his voice, winning the girl's immediate obe- 
dience. 

" I shall come over every day to see that 
you are properly cared for, till Kirsteen re- 
turns," was all she had said. 

That was a long week ago, on every day of 
which Julian had paid a flying visit to The 
Folly. The guests who, as usual in the sum- 
mer months, were on the continual come and 
go at Mildmay Chace had seen nothing of 
the elder of their sister-hostesses each morning, 
but in the evening had remarked no change in 
Julian. She was a little absent-minded on oc- 
casion, perhaps ; sometimes a little pointed in 
her sarcasms ; but then, allowance has always 
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to be made for the somewhat uncertain temper 
of these lame folks ! Even Biddy, dearly as 
she loved her sister, failed to fathom Julian's 
anxiety and restlessness. Perhaps some new 
influence was creeping into Biddy's heart, 
though none that could hope seriously to dis- 
place her lifelong idol. She wrangled now, 
half mirthfully, half angrily, with Everett. 

" Julian is not to be judged from the same 
standpoint as you and I, — for she is pretty 
nearly perfect," Biddy was sturdily maintaining. 

She seized the tennis-ball that lay beside her 
on the grass, and threw it laughing, but with a 
certain viciousness of aim, at Everett's head. 
He caught it with a dexterous movement, and 
tossed it high in triumph in the air, springing 
to his feet in time to catch it in descent, then 
flung it up again with all his strength. 

Julian watched him with involuntary inter- 
est, following, with eyes that woke to passion- 
ate hunger — face grown white and strained 
with envy — the virile grace of limb, the tilt of 
body running back with upturned face, and 
arm flung backwards high above the head to 
catch the ball that seemed all but out of reach. 
Once his foot slipped on the short burnt turf; 
the eager watcher caught her breath ; he saved 
the fall by an extravagance of agility, and the 
coinciding relaxation of her tense suspense 
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forced the eagerness of her own interest on 
Julian's consciousness. With a sudden ges- 
ture of annoyance, — 

" Sit down ! " she bade him, almost harshly* 
" You fidget me." 

Everett flung the ball away, and came and 
sat beside her in the shade. 

"It is a fortunate thing," he observed, 
" that a maid of your imperious disposition 
should be possessed of slaves so submissive as 
myself and Biddy ! Does that glum old ma- 
gician on the cliff bow as obediently to your 
caprice as we do ? " 

The sisters spoke together. 

" c Magician ' is a silly child's taunt," Julian 
said. 

And, — 

" Uncle Theo is never glum," said Biddy, 
loyal even through her jealousy of Kelvin. 

"If he is not glum himself, he has at any 
rate the power to render gloomy. Julian 
comes back from The Folly each day with a 
blacker, longer face." 

Biddy looked up, startled ; Julian flushed a 
little. 

" Your habitually self-absorbed person is 
ever the discoverer of mares' nests ! " she ex- 
plained to Biddy. "The heat is enough to 
make long the roundest face — and mine 
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was always pointed at its very best, you 
know." 

But Biddy's mind was casting back, alarmed, 
Over the doings of the last few weeks. Was 
Everett right? Had Julian been anxious, 
fretting, unnoticed by herself? 

"Is it really necessary to do that hot drive 
every day ? I thought that Jim had not found 
so very much amiss with Uncle Theo ? He 
advised no special treatment, you told me? 
. . . And since, as you say, Kirsteen is away, 
Uncle Theo surely can't be seriously ill ? Are 
you worrying about him ? " anxiously. 

" I should worry certainly if I could not see 
for myself each day that his few wants are 
attended to in Kirsteen's absence," said Julian. 
She spoke composedly, and Biddy's sudden 
flicker of uneasiness was allayed. 

" I wish I could see to him for you ! " she 
said regretfully, "but it wouldn't answer, I 
suppose? My presence always rather fidgets 
him, I think ; the fact is clear to me, in spite 
of the self-control and kindness that makes 
him welcome me with such unvarying cor- 
diality, each time I visit him. He never really 
cared for me; and since I am grown up we 
have drifted more and more apart. You were 
always everything to him." 

Julian let the assertion pass unchallenged; 
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but the eyes she bent on Mildmay's sketch- 
book saw nothing of the page in front of them. 
She was thinking how, of late, there had been 
a something new and strange in Kelvin ; a 
something almost sullen ; a growing hesitation, 
an uncertainty of glance and manner inexpli- 
cable and puzzling but unmistakable, and at 
curious variance with the calm impassiveness 
so natural to the man, — at distinct variance, 
also, with the strong self-control and affection 
for herself of which Biddy spoke. There had 
been moments lately when he had faltered in 
his speech with her, — faltered, stammered, left 
his thought unspoken or insufficiently ex- 
plained ; eyes sinking as though abashed and 
frightened before the astonishment she could 
not help but show. It was as though, for a 
brief second, the roles of master and of pupil 
had suddenly reversed themselves, forcing on 
her the momentary impression of unwonted 
power, — of her own will throning, master- 
ful, superior, over a decaying weaker will ; 
impression keenly disconcerting and unwel- 
come to her, and which she pushed angrily 
away from her as a hateful freak of fancy, but 
which nevertheless clung to her, adding a 
fresh sting to her uneasiness. Once or twice 
it had even seemed to her that this new hesita- 
tion on Kelvin's part had, during the duration 
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of an eye's flash, crystallised itself into a defined 
activity of dislike ; that a shrinking, physical 
and moral, from herself had been momentarily 
apparent in the man's glance and attitude. 
The expression had ever been but transitory, 
passing each time ere she could fully grasp it, 
folly gauge it ; leaving her bewildered and 
inclined to anger at her own strange miscon- 
ception of the man, — but also each time leav- 
ing her a little more inclined, unconsciously, to 
assume the upper hand in the more trivial 
details of her daily care of him. He would be 
restless, fretful ; she would soothe him with a 
loving but assured authority that was entirely 
new in their relations towards each other ; and 
the invalid would yield to her control obedi- 
ently, but with an evident reluctance through 
which, from time to time, pierced faintly this 
strange suggestion of shrinking dislike. 

Julian was too intuitive to miss the dis- 
cordant note; but its meaning puzzled her, 
eluded her. Biddy's chance words brought it 
at once vividly to mind. ... It haunted her 
with renewed force the next morning, as she 
sat by Kelvin's lounge-chair in the verandah. 

The day was stifling: through its strained 

breathlessness weighed the heavy menace of 

impending storm. The creepers twining round 

the verandah-rails hung listless leaves, unstirred 
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by any breeze. The sea lay still and soulless, 
smooth lake of molten gold; but despite the 
apparent lifelessness of wave, a thin white curl- 
ing line was visible the entire circle of the little 
bay, — snake-girdle twining 'neath the breasts 
of some smooth-smiling, treacherous-minded 
Siren. 

Kelvin was restless, irritable ; frowning over 
a letter from his publishers that raised some 
query threatening to delay the wished-for 
speedy publication of his book. It was with 
difficulty that Julian contrived at last to soothe 
him, and then prepared to read him off to 
sleep, as she now often did. 

She reached her hand out for the book that 
lay beside him, and began to read, haphazard, 
from the page at which it opened. Kelvin 
yielded slowly to the soothing of her voice; 
but she read well, possessing a voice musical 
and sympathetic, together with the art to drop 
it gradually in harmony with the weakening 
attention, till, between drowsy hum of voice 
and clouding senses, the listener fell asleep. 

Julian read on softly, underneath her 
breath : — 

" f — a certain temple on the top of a high 

mountain. Thither therefore she turned her 

steps, hastening now the more because desire 

and hope pressed her on, weary as she was with 
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the labours of the way ; and so, painfully 
measuring out the highest ridges of the moun- 
tain, drew near to the sacred couches. She 
sees ears of wheat, in heaps or twisted into 
chaplets ; ears of barley also, with sickles and 
all the instruments of harvest lying there in 
disorder, thrown at random from the hands of 
the labourers in the great heat. These she 
curiously sets apart, one by one, duly ordering 
them ; for she said within herself, " I may not 
neglect the shrines nor the holy service of any 
god there be, but must rather win by suppli- 
cation the kindly mercy of them all." ' " 

Her voice trailed into silence ; the book lay 
open on her knee ; she bent forward, searching 
the sleeper's face with sombre eyes. 

The grumbling remonstrance of distant 
thunder came faintly from across the sea. The 
sleeper's body made no movement, but the 
closed lids opened languidly and the eyes 
stared into Jitfian's, sleep-dazed and, for the 
moment, void of consciousness. Mechanically 
her voice took up the tale again, memory sup- 
plying the familiar words : — 

c< c " Suffer me to hide myself but for a few 
days among thy heaps of corn, till time have 
softened the anger of the goddess, and my 
strength — "' " 

Consciousness was making a faint effort for 
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existence in Kelvin's brain ; his pale lips parted; 
but the watcher's eyes gazed overpoweringly 
into his, and the murmuring voice droned on 
relentlessly : — 

" c " — and my strength, outworn in my long 
travail, be recovered by a little rest." And 
Ceres answered her — ' " 

The tired eyes flickered in a last feeble effort 
after consciousness, then closed again. Julian 
dropped her glance upon the book still lying 
open on her knee, and read on softly for a 
space before she dared to believe him safely lost 
in sleep. Her every pulse was tingling under 
the look that he had raised to her, — piteous 
dumb avowal of shamed submission to an- 
other's will. It proclaimed the once strong 
giant helpless, hopeless, relying on her patience, 
on her pity ; begging, almost, for the protec- 
tion that she burned to give. It sent the hot 
blood coursing through her veins, forcing on 
her the physical impression of strength and 
power to save, — sensation of whose mad ab- 
surdity brain was all the while forlornly con- 
scious. But reason was for the time being 
dulled. She played in fancy with this intox- 
icating sense of generous power. She felt, 
all at once, strong enough to fight the fight 
with Death that he apparently refused to 
fight; strong enough to hold him from his 
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fate, — to wrest its secret from a threatening 
future. 

To wrest its secret from the future ? The 
chance thought found an unexpected echo 
in her brain, bringing as it did a swift memory 
to her. She sat upright with a jerk, half con- 
temptuously self-angered, half ashamed. But 
then — 

" After all, why not ? " she asked herself, 
and hesitated. 

As a child she had more than once, with 
scornful, curious eyes, watched Kirsteen — care- 
fully screened from hermaster's vision — "work- 
ing the old wisdom," as she phrased it, on some 
expectant neighbour : some toil-worn woman 
seeking to be free from pains of rheumatism ; 
some awkward maiden asking to be shown the 
future with its presumedly awaiting swain. 
Julian the child had voiced her scorn and her 
derision openly. Julian the growing girl and 
woman had listened silently, reluctantly, to the 
master's very different, subtler wisdom, — wis- 
dom he never sought to press on her in 
any way, but with which she was unavoidably 
acquainted by reason of her close intimacy with 
the man. She had ever listened without com- 
ment ; interested undoubtedly, yet as un- 
doubtedly repelled ; but refusing, even in the 
privacy of her own mind, to avow, or even 
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perhaps fully to recognise, her own exemption 
from his influence. Patiently, in obedience to 
some unreasoning dumb instinct, she separated 
the man she loved so deeply from the theories 
she shrank from. 

But to-day, all at once, Julian was not so 
sturdily inclined to scout even Kirsteen's wis- 
dom ; stray straws seemed all the plank that 
offered to the drowner's clutch. With Psyche, 
the sorrow-pressed, she was fain to admit, c I 
may not neglect the shrines of any gods there be ; 
but must rather win by supplication the kindly 
mercy of them all/ Anxiety and sorrow so 
long held rigidly in grip of dogged silence bade 
Reason suddenly a wild defiance : perhaps the 
languorous thunder-spell was not without effect; 
before she could think to argue out the impulse 
Julian was on her knees beside the sleeping 
man, passing her fingers gently over the thin 
temples, round the closed and blue- ringed eyes. 
It was as though some unknown force within 
her made the movement, not the girl herself; 
she was in the grip of some alien influence, some 
overmastering and sinister excitement. 

" Tell me how to save you from your destiny 
— how to save — tell me what the future 
holds for you — be merciful and put an end 
to my anxiety ! " she besought him wildly, 
whispering the entreaty many times, voice un- 
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steady, tremulous fingers making soothing 
tracery about the fast-closed eyes. 

The sleeper stirred uneasily, but no sound 
came from his set lips. 

"You cannot speak for me? then show it 
me," she bade him, speaking low but clearly. 
Mechanically her fingers closed around his 
wrist, while, in the endeavour to concentrate 
her thoughts, her gaze sought the floor. But 
the dim colours of the oriental rug distracted 
her ; she could not hold her mind from follow- 
ing the worn design. She looked about for 
something uniform in tint. Keeping her hold 
of Kelvin's wrist, she reached up with the left 
hand to the table for the heavy ink-pot, and 
emptied its contents into the saucer that always 
had its place by Kelvin's chair for the strayed 
cat that years ago had forced its friendship and 
its company on him. The cat had lapped the 
saucer clean of milk ; the black ink nearly 
filled it. Julian strained her sight into its 
darkness, pressing all the while compelling 
fingers on the sleeper's pulse. 

She had forgotten her derision of Kirsteen's 
c mad ways,' her lifelong shrinking from Kel- 
vin's firm insistence on brain's right to absolute 
mastery over fellow-brain ; eagerly she bent 
her head and strained her eyes, holding her 
breath for fear to disturb the fluid's stillness. 
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But its surface rippled notwithstanding, rippled 
and grew slowly still again ; the black density 
of ink was gone, and, in its place, a shining 
clearness as of sunshine on still water or a 
sheet of glass ; and, in the clearness, a picture 
mirrored, — sunlight and blue cloudless sky, 
dark rampart of tall fir-trees ; a landscape 
forming as she looked. 

She knew it well : the fir-belt planted by her 
grandfather fifty years and more ago, the gap 
that she herself had made in it, and, beyond, the 
lone moor, shadow-swept and violet. 

In her astonished interest she loosed her 
hold of Kelvin's wrist, and at once the picture 
trembled into ink. Her fingers sought his 
pulse ; the landscape rippled into sight again, 
two figures standing in the gap, her sister and 
her cousin, — Everett with face averted, Biddy 
looking straight into her eyes with glance that 
held hers startled, almost panic-stricken, so 
vivid and so personal seemed its message and 
its sorrow. 

Slowly it dawned on Julian that Kelvin's 
future claimed no place in the picture she was 
staring at. With an impatient movement she 
dispelled it, but, try as she might, no other 
could be made to show itself to her — until, at 
last, the anxiety for Kelvin that had prompted 
her so unexpectedly to seek to gratify her 
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curiosity was gradually lost sight of; the man 
by whose chair she knelt was forgotten ; even 
the mirrored eyes that stared into hers so per- 
sistently their sorrow and their patience ceased 
to interest her, so all-important was it fast be- 
coming that the averted eyes should be made to 
turn and meet her own. 

The vexation of her failure was growing 
rapidly on Julian, — a vexation and excitement 
without apparent cause. Power to reason or 
to think was gone. The world held only the 
averted figure and herself: life was but a night- 
mare-haunted wildness that panted out its 
strength impotently against the mystic barrier 
reared between her and the averted eyes. 
Till suddenly a Presence stood beside her, — 
if presence it can rightfully be termed that 
was but dim impalpability interrogating brain. 
She had not power to turn her head nor to 
cease her frantic struggles; but through the 
distraction of her effort she was conscious of 
the upbraiding voice. 

"And the man?" it was saying. "You 
have forgotten him ? It was his welfare, his 
future that you sought to know. Have you 
not strength to follow Truth into her fastness, 
but must you weakly turn aside for the first 
alluring unreality? That figure is not flesh 
and blood ; touch it, it will crumble into dust. 
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Are you so easily deluded by a shadow ? How 
can you hope to grasp Truth, clinging to Illu- 
sion as a mainstay ? " 

It seemed she sought to check remon- 
strance, panting, — 

" Yes ; I have heard those last words before 
— but when ? and from whose lips ? " 

But the upbraiding voice went on, 
unheeding, — 

" How dare you think to grasp Truth de- 
pending on no strength but your own ? See ! 
you who would rob the future of its secrets, you 
have loosed the seer's pulse ! loosed the ..." 

The wailing voice rose almost to a shriek. 
Julian was conscious of the absurd mental 
comment, "if the voice possessed a body it 
would wring its hands ! " — then all power of 
comment left her; for unexpectedly the in- 
visible dense barrier against which she had been 
straining all her strength gave way to her blind 
effort ; the averted figure turned as on a pivot, 
the eyes met hers ; a burst of sunlight struck 
her in the face as with a blow, blinding sight 
and scorching heart ; she was caught upwards 
in a sudden ecstasy of — was it joy or pain ? 
joy, surely ? For a breathless second she hung 
radiant, joyful ; then, all at once she seemed to 
fall from some great height, rushing downwards 
swiftly into darkness. An iron grip seized her 
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clutching hand, and, with an awful jar that 
wrenched both mind and body, she woke to 
find herself kneeling on the floor by Kelvin's 
chair, her hand gripped fast in Kirsteen's 
across the rigid figure of the sleeping man. 
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CHAPTER NINE 



JULIAN woke to find her hand gripped 
fast in Kirsteen's, across the body of the 
sleeping man. She stared, perplexed and 
dazed, understanding nothing for the 
moment: then, the horror and wild anger in 
the woman's eyes forced their accusation home 
through her bewilderment. Her own eyes 
sank abashed, shame-stricken, and in so doing 
chanced on something, — the saucer lying on 
the floor by Kelvin's chair, lapped clean of 
milk, and empty as the cat had left it ; white 
and clean, still flecked with beads of cream 
about its edge; unstained by ink. 
Julian caught her breath. 
" Then it was a dream ! " she ejaculated in 
amazement. 

" Dwam ? " cried Kirsteen, — her voice came 
in a hissing whisper, — " dwam will ye be 
calling it? Folks hae brunt for dwams like 



yon! 



Her gnarled fingers strove to clutch more 
fiercely the smooth white wrist, but the unex- 
pected sight of the empty saucer had had a re- 
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vivifying effect on Julian. The flush of shame 
died from her face. She shook the woman's 
hold off haughtily. 

"What do you mean by such behaviour ?" 
she demanded. Her voice was peremptory 
and stern, for all it was so carefully modulated 
through fear to disturb the sleeping man. 
" What do you mean ? And what are you 
doing here ? This is no place for you ; go 
back to your kitchen ! " 

She spoke with the cold contempt that had 
never yet failed to master Kirsteen, even in 
her most tiresome, difficult moods ; it had 
the usual effect to-day. The glare of mad re- 
sentment faded slowly from the woman's eyes. 
Her face grew dark and sullen. She hesitated, 
rebellious, scowling, — already by her very in- 
decision owning Julian conqueror. 

The storm was travelling quickly nearer. 
The sky was overcast and lowering. A sud- 
den gust of wind blew to the open window with 
a crash behind them, and Kelvin started in 
his sleep. 

" Do you hear me ? " Julian whispered 
sternly ; " go at once ! " 

Kirsteen turned reluctantly and went, with 
hanging head and dragging feet. Kelvin 
opened startled eyes just as she disappeared. 
Julian still knelt beside his chair. 
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" What is it ? — who was speaking ? — some- 
thing woke me." 

He spoke confusedly, stammering, stupid 
still with sleep. 

There was the faintest pause before she 
answered him. Then, — 

"The storm is coming nearer; its wind 
blew to the window unexpectedly. The noise 
awoke you." 

Her voice came steadily ; the tinge of red in 
either cheek was the only token of the ex- 
citement she was mastering. 

Kelvin looked at her with eyes in which 
sleep was fast giving place to curious observa- 
tion. She met their gaze calmly, though her 
colour rose. 

" Someone was speaking. Surely I heard 
voices ? " 

" Kirsteen — " she began, and faltered, search- 
ing for her words. 

^Kirsteen ? " The man sat upright in his 
chair, transformed in an instant from apathy 
to eagerness. " Kirsteen, you said ? Then 
she is back at last ! I — " 

The thunder-crash was almost overhead ; the 
dark clouds burst and poured their welcome 
rain in torrents from above ; the grey surface 
of the sea was flecked with white, as from the 
spit of raining bullets. Julian made as though 
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to gather up the rug and cushions, but Kelvin 
motioned her impatiently aside. 

" I am not going in. The wind is not in 
this direction ; the rain will not blow in here. 
Get me the pile of papers from my desk. I 
must look them through — since Kirsteen 's 
back at last." 

She failed to grasp the sequence of the after- 
thought. His eyes were shining with excite- 
ment ; his voice had suddenly grown stronger ; 
he was a different being from the apathetic 
invalid of an hour ago. She looked at him 
uneasily, but brought the papers that he asked 
her for. 

He refused her proffered help, and turned 
the papers over, — letters and documents that 
had accumulated, unheeded, on his table 
during these last ten days, many unopened, 
all unanswered. He looked them through 
with eyes that slowly lost their feverish bright- 
ness, growing collected and decisive once again, 
as he turned chaos swiftly into order, destroy- 
ing many of the papers, putting others carefully 
aside, writing short answering notes to others. 

Julian sat in silence by his side, watching the 
heavy rain beat down the wind, and then grad- 
ually exhaust itself as the short storm travelled 
swiftly into distance, becoming at last but a 
purple darkness in the east, leaving bright 
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sunshine once again, behind it, in the south. 
She fell to thinking of her curious dream — 
since dream it must have been, she told her- 
self — of its vivid agony of sunlight and of 
ecstasy. The mere remembrance brought 
with it a glow, a momentary warm easement 
of heart's vague hunger. Kelvin, glancing up 
at her from time to time, was attracted by the 
varying expressions of her mobile face. He 
laid his papers down at last, and watched her 
thoughtfully. And presently, — 

" It is a curious thing," he said, "that our 
natural propensity to idle dreams of that which 
we do not possess, while perhaps bringing mo- 
mentary content to us, at the same time robs 
us gradually of all spiritual power." 

His words — hinting, as they appeared to do, 
at intimate knowledge of her secret thoughts 
— cut, as with a knife, her dreaming mood. 
Her face flushed crimson. She turned upon 
him with a little flash of the temper she so 
rarely showed to him. 

" Am I then to be denied even privacy of 
thought ? " she asked him fiercely. 

"There is no such thing as privacy of 
thought," he declared. " How can there be ? 
seeing that man does not create thought. 
Thoughts are existing things : things existing 
in the Astral Light and thence flowing into 
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the minds of men. It is obviously possible 
for minds similarly gifted, similarly constituted, 
to grasp the same idea contemporaneously." 

Julian vouchsafed no answer. She was gaz- 
ing out to sea in dogged determination not 
again to be betrayed into annoyance. 

After a moment's pause he added musingly, — 

" Thoughts are things possessing a separate 
and distinct existence apart from the creative 
impulse of our will. Some words shaped them- 
selves, unbidden, in my mind to-day, when I 
awoke to find you kneeling by my side. They 
have been running in my head ever since, — 
c Behold the Lord hath put a lying spirit in 
the mouth of this thy prophet.' " 

He laughed a little at her involuntary change 
of countenance. 

" You have no need to disturb yourself," he 
told her languidly ; " the warning — for I take 
it to be such ? — is sedulously worded for your 
own ears only. It is a cryptic language, so 
far as I am concerned. I read no meaning in 
it, perhaps because I am too tired to-day fully 
to grasp the thought; but more probably 
because — " his face grew dark ; proudly he 
forced himself to recognise and to avow the 
humiliating, bitter truth — "undoubtedly be- 
cause both will and brain are rapidly decaying 
before the advance of bodily disease." 
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His avowal of the impotence that so galled 
him stung Julian to keenest pain, to shame, 
and also to abrupt confession. She told him 
of her sudden impulse, and of the way in which 
she had sought to gratify her painful curiosity. 
She told it tersely, making no endeavour to 
excuse herself, then waited in grim silence for 
his verdict. 

Kelvin's comment was not immediately forth- 
coming. When it came it seemed irrelevant. 

" I am leaving The Folly for a while to- 
night," he said. 

He had listened to her in an astonishment 
that, to his own surprise, was largely tinged 
with indignation and repulsion. He fought 
against the rising tide of anger, striving to 
extend to her her right to share to the full his 
own conviction of brain's prerogative to absolute 
mastery over, absolute possession of, all weaker 
brains. He reflected that he had never hesi- 
tated to possess himself of all dim knowledge 
taught by Instinct to brains incapable to save 
their treasure from his skilful probing. But, 
illogical though it might be, resentment was 
for the moment too powerful to quell ; it 
rendered easier for him the announcement 
which, in this last week of bodily exhaustion, 
he had daily tried and daily failed to make. 
So, — 
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" I am leaving home to-night," he said with 
apparent irrelevance. 

Julian stared in genuine bewilderment. She 
had never known him leave, for one night, 
even, the bungalow. 

" I am going North," said Kelvin ; and, as 
bewilderment still tied her tongue, — 

" To Loch Tohoon," he added, with obvious 
effort, eyes averted. 

The blood came flushing all her face from 
chin to brow, then slowly ebbed, leaving her 
ashy white. She had vague knowledge of 
the island-home from 'whose grounds he had 
watched in helpless agony the yacht-accident 
that had resulted in her ipother's death. Kelvin 
had left Tohoon to all accounts a stricken 
man, and had never to her knowledge visited 
it since. Why should he wish to go there 
now ? — now that death apparently had marked 
him for his own ? . . . The rush of hesitating 
conjecture and suggestion held her dumb. 

" Kirsteen has just come from Tohoon," 
said Kelvin. Julian's continued silence un- 
accountably made him nervous. He embarked 
upon a flood of hurried detail, — the airing of 
the house so long shut up, untenanted, the 
arranging for supplies in such an isolated spot, 
— " and Kirsteen has seen that all is comfort- 
able in the house for me," finished Kelvin. 
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Julian raised resolute eyes to his. 

" I can also see to that, for of course I shall 
accompany you," she said. 

He shrank involuntarily, as from a blow. 
She winced beneath the despairing look he 
cast at her; but some words spoken once by 
Tammas were haunting her, helping to harden 
both her heart and her resolve. " Where the 
love is," had Tammas sadly prophesied, "there 
must the returning be." Well ! there would 
she be also, Julian told herself. 

Kelvin made attempt to put the matter in 
a reasonable light before her. He was ill, he 
did not deny it ; but change of air might still 
work wonders. The Folly was bracing, cer- 
tainly, but Tohoon was more so : a few weeks 
at Tohoon might make a different man of him. 
There was still work he wished to do, strict 
seclusion was always necessary to him for 
work ; there was the second portion of his 
book to be thought out. . . . 

Julian disposed of all his arguments. 

"Yes, I have the notes," she reminded 
him. " If you are well enough to work on 
your book, you will need my assistance. In 
these last two years of almost frenzied work 
you have never found me intrude upon your 
necessary solitude. You will not now find me 
in the way ; on the other hand, I may be very 
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useful to you ; and — and I can't let you go 
alone ! " 

The tremble in her voice struck terror to 
his heart. He braced himself for argument, 
but his calm assurance had deserted him; he 
spoke with feverish rapidity, in a piteous at- 
tempt to overrule objection. 

She recognised his failing strength, — saw 
that to persist was now to win the day. Vic- 
tory brought indecision in its train. She rose 
and took a few slow steps along the verandah. 
Should she take advantage of his weakness? 
Should she, rather, humour him and let him 
go alone ? — staying, herself, behind in forced 
inaction, ignorant of his welfare, eating out her 
heart in sorrowful anxiety? . . . The wall 
opposed her further progress ; mechanically she 
turned to retrace her steps. Her eyes fell on 
him where he sat, white and weak, hands shak- 
ing in the nervousness of his excitement. 

She limped towards him quickly, her inde- 
cision at an end. 

" I am conquered ! " she told him with an 
attempt at lightness. " You and my pride are 
both too strong for me. I find I cannot push 
myself where I 'm not wanted." 

The rush of his relief was too much for the 
jarred nerves of the invalid. He essayed to 
speak, and failed. Julian drew her chair up 
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to his side, and laid her head against his arm 
as she had never done since she was quite a 
child. 

" You see what a giant exertion it is for me 
to be unselfish ! " she said, with a forlorn effort 
at a laugh. 

The flood-gates of the man's reserve gave 
way. He caught her hand in his, and in trem- 
ulous, low voice, — shamefaced, reluctant, yet 
in his weakness yearning irresistibly for her 
sympathy, — poured out to her the broken tale 
of all his misery. 

" It has long been growing on me. The 
necessity to get my book done staved it off 
from month to month; but now — now — 
Julian! some instinct bids these things repel 
you, but try to sympathise and understand this 
once. . . . Julian ! she is calling to me, calling 
night and day. I am dying of the effort to 
disregard her voice. It comes between me 
and the printed page; it comes angrily be- 
tween me and your care of me. In life she 
was weak as water, but in death — ! Julian, 
I must, must see Tohoon again before I 
die. 

Julian listened, making no attempt to inter- 
rupt him, face hidden against his coat-sleeve, 
writhing inwardly beneath the whispered reve- 
lation of his shaken brain. 
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"... But now, since you let me go alone, I 
shall be saved. I shall come back, my real 
self once more, freed from this malign influ- 
ence that is killing me." 

" Come back ? " she echoed drearily. cc Am 
I then to see you again before you die ? " 
Tammas' silly prophecy was repeating itself 
with hideous persistence in her brain. 

" Is that the thought that is troubling you ? " 
he asked. " You need not let it worry you. 
It is here I shall die, not at Tohoon." 

He looked out at the sea, a smooth gold 
lake once more. 

" I shall die here ; and you will see the last 
of me," he promised her. 

€ These things/ as Kelvin had just vaguely 
phrased it, repelled the girl, left her uncon- 
vinced ; but, illogically, the firm assurance of 
his voice brought a certain comfort, brought 
conviction. 

" Well, since it is to give you rest, I will 
not grudge your leaving me," sighed Julian. 
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CHAPTER TEN 



""W* WILL not grudge your leaving me, 
I since it is for your good/' had said 
I Julian to Kelvin ; but in the days 
-** first following on his departure, life 
seemed oddly at a standstill. Her secretarial 
labours with him and, latterly, her care of him 
had made large demands upon her brain and 
on her time these last two years ; now, all at 
once, her day was emptied of him, and the 
hours hung blank and heavy on her hands. 
The quiet country life to which she had always 
clung — as being, or so at least she fancied, 
the only one endurable to a temperament so 
wistful for the beautiful and so conscious of 
the shame of its own bodily infirmity as was 
hers — her present life seemed suddenly inca- 
pable to satisfy the brain and sympathies which 
Kelvin, half unconsciously perhaps, had so 
stimulated and so intertwined with his own 
interests and personality. Thrust back thus 
unexpectedly upon her own resources, time 
hung heavy on her hands, and the rankling 
sense of injury was hot in her, — injury not of 
man's infliction, but of Fate's. " Fate owes 
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me something! Life owes me something !" 
was her instinctive attitude; and — with silent, 
growing anger — cc the debt apparently will not 
be paid!" 

Walking, night and morning, up and down 
the combined length of her bedroom and the 
big adjoining sitting-room, — unvarying exercise 
imposed twice daily on herself in unacknow- 
ledged deference to Gore's continual remon- 
strance with her for the obstinate inaction of 
her days, — walking past the bedroom mirrors, 
she would note with savage anger her awkward 
inequality of gait. She would watch herself 
with bitter sneer: c the king's daughter is all 
glorious within ' — but for what would that 
have counted had she not also been all glorious 
without ? . . . She brushed aside the beauty of 
her face with absolute indifference. Fate had 
but mocked the sweet gift of her right hand by 
the cruel burden of her left. There were days 
when Julian could have smitten into splinters 
with her small clenched hands the all-revealing 
mirror. In her heart of hearts there was a 
lurking sympathy with the barbarian queen 
who would have dimmed the eyesight of the 
man she loved, so that he might love on in 
blissful ignorance of her own suddenly, and 
by magician's curse, marred beauty. These 

were days when others' beauty, others' strength 
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of limb, and even others' happiness, seemed all 
a personal injury to Julian. Her pride of self- 
reserve reared a dense wall between the turmoil 
of her thoughts and her companions. • . . But 
Nature had endowed Miss Mildmay with a 
keen eye for the imperfections of her elder 
niece. 

"Really!" Miss Elizabeth complained, not 
once but many times, "your temper grows 
more snappish every day ! Of late I have 
often thought that you are fast becoming 
soured. I conclude that it is all because that 
odious Theodore Kelvin has taken it into his 
crazy head to disappear so suddenly and so 
mysteriously. Do you yourself even know 
where he is gone? As for me, I am quite 
unspeakably relieved to find that you have 
actually allowed him to depart without you! 
After the shameless manner in which you have 
pursued the man these many years, I have 
lived in daily dread of being told that you had 
fixed your mind on marrying him." 

" I suppose," reflected Julian, — "I suppose 
it is your persistent throwing of him at my head 
that makes me see in Uncle Theo, instead of 
the marriageable Adonis of your perceptions, 
a white-haired invalid reassuringly decrepit, 
and older by several years than would have 
been my own father, were he now living. You 
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are so sadly injudicious! You fail to make 
allowance for the perversity inherent in me. 
Aunt, when the great day of reckoning comes, 
at all events a comprehension of human nature 
can never be included in the category of your 
failings ! " 

" Blasphemy — " began Miss Mildmay. 
Julian interrupted. 

" It is n't blasphemy," she urged, " but 
merely fact. Is not the Judgment Day to 
prove a stiff fact for most of us ? But perhaps 
you are thinking to induce the stern Saint Peter 
to open wide the gates for you by the argu- 
ment that at least you have made no man 
miserable by marrying him ? " 

She asked the question with a great show of 
interest. Miss Mildmay rose in wrath ; she 
had that instant spied a portly figure pacing 
up and down a distant path. 

"Your impertinence is past belief!" she 
cried. " I shall expose your blasphemous at- 
titude of mind to our dear guest, the Dean. 
I shall beg of him to use his influence in 
prayer with you." 

She left them hastily. 

" Impertinence," said Julian, with an explana- 
tory wave-of-hand towards Miss Elizabeth's 
retreating figure, — "impertinence is a means 
towards an end. Indeed, perhaps I should say 
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towards two ends; for our dear guest, the 
Dean, will now have ample opportunity to re- 
flect on the iniquity that led him to prefer my 
conversation to Aunt Elizabeth's, in the draw- 
ing-room, last night." 

Everett laughed. He was standing near his 
cousin in the archway of the garden-hedge 
looking out, lost in thought, over the fields 
that one by one were growing bare, shorn of 
the sweet burden of their crops. He roused 
himself as Julian spoke, and turned towards 
her, laughing a little at her wilfulness. She 
looked so handsome, face flushed with merri- 
ment and eyes afire with mockery and pervers- 
ity, that involuntarily the preoccupation of his 
glance gave way to interest. She caught the 
kindling of his eyes, and smiled a trifle queerly. 

Of late a new and subtle change of attitude 
had been growing up between Julian and her 
cousin. The man apparently was still uncon- 
scious of the change ; the woman, watching its 
advance, was already handling it with curious 
fingers, — fingers that, in their unaccustomed, 
raged-at loss of occupation, were all at once 
keen to play with fire. Vaguely amused and 
vaguely interested, in a half- vexed, half-impish 
mood, Julian was — as she herself would 
probably have phrased it — ripe just now for 
any devilry. Biddy's happy placidness revolted 
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Julian's sore heart; Everett's placid self-ab- 
sorption angered her, struck her almost as a 
challenge : in a word, it was unseemly that any 
one should dare to be less lonely and less 
miserably anxious than herself. 

Throughout jhis time of harvest Everett 
had seemed to grudge each moment spent in- 
doors or with his cousins and their visitors. 
He had lived literally in the fields, taking his 
midday meal there with the men in the shade 
of some green hedge ; driving, when he could 
persuade the men to allow him, the three 
horses of the reaper; working all the long 
day full of enjoyment, heart and soul and body 
in the labour of the harvest. And Julian, 
driving her ponies slowly of an afternoon 
through the fresh-shorn fields to enjoy the 
harvest-picture, would find him there, as hard 
at work as any paid hand, — harder, probably ; 
but always with the blithe strength and careless 
grace that so irresistibly compelled her atten- 
tion, — attention that oscillated continually be- 
tween honest admiration of the beautiful, and 
a certain harshness of white, envious resent- 
ment. <c Apollo in exile," she had once thought 
when under the influence of the kindlier 
mood, — " Apollo in exile," with sudden mem- 
ory of how the smooth-limbed god had taken 
service with the Shepherd Kings when driven 
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from his neglected shrines by the new cold 
Christianity ; but, even as the thought occurred 
to her, Mildmay had flung a wreath of wheat- 
ears down upon her from the creaking wagon, 
on the top of whose rich burden he was stand- 
ing, and the smile that mocked her startled ex- 
clamation was the lift of lip and wrinkling of 
eye-lids proper to the cross-bred, goat-hooved 
god in the villa's grounds at Florence ; and — 

cc He 's nothing but a splendid animal ! " 
she had told herself, with an instant flicker of 
contempt. 

The golden harvest was drawing to its close, 
and Everett's loved occupation coming to an 
end. He took to lounging in the garden once 
again ; but now with a dissatisfaction underly- 
ing and disturbing his usual content-in-idle- 
ness; some inexplicable vague consciousness 
of his own life's incompleteness that was en- 
tirely new to him. From restlessness or force 
of habit — assuredly not from any enthusiastic 
wish for work — he fell back on the sketch- 
book that Julian, with the memory fresh in 
mind of Gore's grave discontent, had thrust on 
him. At Mildmay Chace all thought of defi- 
nite work, of consciously directed energy, cen- 
tred itself undoubtedly in his elder cousin's 
imperious will. The beauty of her face had 
won Everett's lazy admiration from the first ; 
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mechanically his pencil traced her features in 
his book. Over and over, many times, did he 
draw Julian's head, making it the central mo- 
tive of many a rough, unfinished sketch — but 
the central motive invariably of rapid move- 
ment, vivid action. Gold harvest of earth's 
yielding, his cousin's brooding face, — uncon- 
sciously the two were grown together in his 
mind, and in his drawings was made visible the 
involuntary union. Demeter, the robbed and 
injured, sweeping wildly through the land with 
blazing torches, clad in the purple raiment of 
her mourning and of the moor's deep shadows ; 
Demeter, fierce-gestured, fiercer-faced, flinging 
the curses of her anger on the meek earth that 
it bare neither wine nor corn for starving man, 
. . . instinctively he mated impulsive gesture, 
fierce, hurried action to his cousin's strength of 
face. 

Julian sat passive, motionless in her chair, 
and watched him with no comment, unless 
the occasional twist of smile upon her lips 
might be interpreted as comment. This divi- 
nation of the thirst for action, rage of energy 
repressed that inwardly consumed her, woke 
no resentment. Had she essayed to voice the 
secret promptings of her instinct, she would 
probably have said, — 

"The artist and the man are two, and for 
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all time distinct and separate. Why should I 
care because the secret impulse of my being is 
laid bare before the artist ? The man is blind ; 
when he shall have laid the artist by, he will 
wake ignorant and childlike once again, incapa- 
ble of putting Instinct's two-and-two together. 
The artist works through him, — a separate, 
occasional, stranger-self, in whose strong hands 
the man is temporarily held captive, held in 
absolute abeyance ; and of whom, afterwards, 
the man is unremembering. Experience will 
fail as a schoolmaster to such a man ; the world 
will teach him no lessons." 

But for once Julian did not seek to probe 
and reason out tne whispering of instinct. 
She was content passively to accept its reassur- 
ing promise : despite the vivid insight of the 
artist-eye, her inner-self was safe, by reason 
of the man's curious, perfect blindness. The 
man she loved with all a daughter's self-eflkce- 
ment had cast her off; every nerve was quiver- 
ing and tense with the agony of loss. Well ! 
she would distract herself with what first came 
to hand. 

Julian watched her cousin's gradual absorp- 
tion in her beauty with no comment save her 
curious smile. 

Biddy, however, could not let the idle 
sketches pass so easily. Her sensitive, deep 
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love for Julian winced beneath the unvarying 
movement in Everett's portrayal of her. It 
struck her as a cruel and unnecessary empha- 
sising of the infirmity that so embittered 
Julian's life. Her sister's unresentful acqui- 
escence puzzled her ; her own rebellion, by 
contrast, growing keener. Until at last, one 
day, in a voice that she vainly strove to rid of 
the deep note of its reproach, — 

" You draw Julian always as she might be, — 
never as she is ! " she expostulated in an under- 
tone. 

" I draw her as I see her," answered Mild- 
may, tranquilly. 

He scrawled the page over with his pencil- 
lings and looked at it, idly at first, then with a 
dawning seriousness, a frowning deep intent- 
ness ; until at last his interest caught his own 
attention and suddenly he paused. He ruffled 
the pages of the sketchbook with a hasty hand, 
— on every leaf some trace of Julian : here a 
suggestion only, there a deliberate searching 
after some elusiveness of hers. He scanned 
the pages moodily ; apparently his interest in 
his cousin came as a surprise to him, — a dis- 
agreeable surprise. He tossed the book aside 
in a sudden gust of petulance. 

" I do believe your face is growing to be'a 
mind-irritant to me ! " he complained. " I 
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hope to goodness that the work-mood is not 
coming on me ! " 

He spoke with candid discontent; it was 
as though one were to sigh : " There is an 
ominous dull throbbing in my front tooth ; I 
trust it may not prove itself to be the fore- 
runner of a violent toothache ! " 

Success had come to this man early and, to 
all appearance, easily. An exhibit here and 
there, noticed condescendingly by critics as 
obvious feelers after the strength that palpably 
existed but which as yet eluded tantalisingly 
the groping of inexperienced young hands; 
then — the c portrait ' of a reigning beauty ; 
a picture tersely labelled Circe and, in itself, 
as terse as was its label, — merely a smiling 
woman-face that looked out from encircling 
mist-wreaths straight into the gazer's eyes, 
with startling audacity of glance. The sitter's 
beauty, her delicacy of feature and of colouring, 
were truthfully given ; but beauty lent itself 
to the plain rendering of a cryptic language, to 
the deliberate unveiling of the secret motive, 
secret woman. Behind the delicate restraint 
of handling one read the artist's savage truth 
of intuition ; instinctively one divined him 
frowning, probing, irritable, feverish, in a fury 
— an exasperation^ so to speak — of insight. 
The Circe-label was tautology : poise of head, 
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hinted significance of contour and of lip, ex- 
plained their parable; eyes cried aloud their 
insatiable determination to allure and, alluring, 
to degrade. 

"The acme of brutality, of ruthless cold 
audacity ! " the world that flocked to see the 
startling tour deforce declared. But the artist's 
cleverness was undeniable, and undenied; his 
little world buzzed round him full of curiosity 
and admiration. 

Mildmay shrugged his shoulders, meeting 
all criticism, laudatory or otherwise, with the 
unvarying formula, — "I saw it," or, " I saw 
her so." Having recovered from his vivid 
interval of insight, the man became his usual 
self again, — a being of infectious cheerful- 
ness, of an unquestioning, almost a childlike 
joyousness ; a joyousness that seemed to be un- 
assailable by criticism, flattery, or any worldly 
influence. 

He had c seen ' things more than once since 
then, and each time with a repetition of his first 
success, but seen them always through the 
same vexed mood of irritation and of savage 
intuition from which he emerged invariably 
with genuine relief, to look back upon the past 
stretch of feverish strained effort with a shiver 
of distaste, as on some hideous nightmare from 
which he had at last awoke to daylight and to 
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happiness-in-idleness once more. With each 
recovery from the rebelled-at thraldom of 
labour-strain he prized his idleness the more 
tenderly. Apparently he was devoutly thank- 
ful that in the women coaxing to be painted in 
his c inimitable manner' he could see nothing, 
for the moment, but pretty faces to be care- 
lessly admired and lightly loved. " The work- 
mood is not on me," he would explain with 
unfeigned satisfaction. He looked hopefully 

— his was a hopeful disposition — down a long 
roseate vista of pretty flattering faces and of 
happy idle years. 

Of late, however, another and a different 
vista from that of pretty faces was opening out 
to Mildmay. He had come blithely to The 
Chace at the invitation of his unknown cousin, 
idly curious to see the place that had spelt 
c home' so poignantly and so exclusively to 
his dead father, and which would probably be 
his some day. From the first moment of his 
arrival he had been aware vaguely of some 
other influence than that of mere idle curiosity, 

— a subtle, silent influence that deepened day 
by day. From the very moment of his first 
arrival at The Chace he had been conscious 
of an unexpected sense of home-coming, a wel- 
come not so much from his cousins as from the 
land itself. It would appear that Nature roused 
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herself to smile a greeting to him, stretched 
welcoming arms to him with inimitable intimacy 
of tender mother-gesture ; but Nature as em- 
bodied in the cultivated portion of The Chace 
lands only. The moor that swept her hunger 
to the sky in ceaseless undulation of mother's 
breast inviting tired head, the moor that drew 
the dumb persistent worshipping of Julian's 
eyes, — the moor chilled Everett. There was a 
remoteness clinging to the moor that left him 
cold, — just as the Mother-face behind the 
Christ-babe had always found him coolly criti- 
cal. His mind-picture of the Mary-Mother 
was a grey one ; no pulsing blood of life, no 
leaping warmth of human interest centred, or 
could ever centre, for him, in the features of 
the Mater Dolorosa. It is true that great minds 
past and present have thought otherwise, but 
their conception failed to satisfy him, lacked 
conviction for him. Placid, cow-like peasant- 
women, rapt serene-browed Southern faces, pen- 
sive mystics, — how shall these be judged rightly 
to represent the meek victim of the c intol- 
erable honour ' ? He turned to Botticelli's 
Virgin, — white, listless, wan; dazed by the 
perplexity of uncongenial mystery, crushed by 
the universal reverence paid her; a reverence 
isolating, undesired, and vaguely fretted at, — 
he turned to Botticelli's Mary as the truth; 
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but while he acquiesced remained untouched, 
indifferent. 

The moor aroused in Everett some echo of 
the same indifference-in-approval. His brain 
took in her generosity of sweep ; his eye ap- 
proved the blueness of her distance, the 
glamour of her hollow dips rich in their mystery 
of purple shadowings born of cloud's passing 
kiss to heath; but heart instinctively resented 
her aloofness. This was not the kindly 
Woman-Earth who smiled a welcome to him 
through golden veil of ripening corn, through 
verdant wealth of hedgerow and of field : this 
was a Sibyl, gaunt, mysterious, whose dark face 
called for silence, self-negation ; whose veiled 
utterances imposed a fatiguing strain upon the 
listener. 

Mildmay turned gladly from the moor to 
lose himself in Earth's more smiling, delicately- 
ordered aspect, — for lose himself he did. 
This was no more the man who had laughed 
his way light-heartedly through life; whose 
success in his art had been gained him mainly 
by the inspired occasional working — through 
the medium of his reluctant brain — of some 
imperious, spasmodic second-self. This was 
a soul called suddenly and all-compellingly to 
take its rightful place in the inheritance as- 
signed to it on some dim moment of that 
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remote dim past when grey Chaos slowly 
drifted into Order. This was a soul soil- 
called, earth-beckoned, who, even while it 
strained itself rightly to comprehend the call, 
had already at the first faint whisper yielded it- 
self unconsciously, without reserve. 

Dim memories and instincts came to Mild- 
may, — instincts and memories that must have 
been sown in bygone generations and have been 
forgotten, lost before his birth. He could 
stand upon the knoll looking down on golden 
cornfields, whose heavy wheat-ears barely 
stirred in the soft summer sigh-of-breeze, and 
recall how, to this very spot, the muffled mutter 
of wild seas came blowing from across the moor 
in January, and how the rough winter winds 
brought sting of sea-salt to the lips. Gazing 
from under the protection of his hollowed hand 
through blazing sunshine, he could feel to re- 
member with rested, grateful lull-of-pulse, cool 
calm March days when Earth in these undu- 
lating fields lay slumberous, resting from her 
labours, — her winter task of penitence and 
chill severity accomplished, her time of song 
and verdant gladness not yet come, — grey 
still days, when the slim birches by the stream 
alone appeared awake, flushing as they did a 
pulsing purple for the sun's knowledge of 
their maiden nakedness. 
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Coming to The Chace as Everett had done 
in the tense heat of July days, he yet could 
claim intimate personal knowledge of her 
spring moods, — her pallid wealth of scented 
primroses, the hyacinths that wreathed her 
distant fields with azure veil of mist, the 
leafing trees. — " Those beeches ! how they 
hold their wonderful first green triumphantly 
against the purple distance of the moor, with 
the tardier oaks for perfect foil of softest brown 
to their green challenge ! " he sighed one day. 
And Biddy, thinking of the ache of pleasure 
that this spring-picture never failed to wake 
in Julian's eyes, forgot to remember that the 
speaker had never seen The Chace in spring. 

It was the same with everything he looked 
upon. The good condition of the land evoked 
tired memories of the continuous slow toil and 
dogged patience that through so many centu- 
ries had held at bay the moor's rebellious 
encroachment of heather and of gorse; the 
three great beeches in a line, though widely 
distant from each other, woke almost personal 
regret for the ragged hazel-hedge that long ago 
connected them ; the chance tufts of white, 
low-growing clover by the roadside had power 
to call to mind an involuntary picture of toil- 
ing waggons bringing chalk in winter to this 
limeless region. ... It was as though blind 
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hands were passing wistfully, tentatively, over 
the features of the loved one, bringing slowly 
back to knowledge the character, the beauties, 
that had so long withdrawn themselves from 
the sight-dimmed eyes. 

Mildmay roamed the fields all day, some- 
times alone, sometimes with the old agent who 
met with some surprise, but also with approval, 
the visitor's apparent intimacy with the land he 
farmed. Yet they were not always in accord ; 
for Mildmay viewed with curious disturbance 
the extensive planting that the elder man held 
steadfastly in mind. 

" Plantations are the order of the day : tim- 
ber can be made to pay as little else will do ; 
one must move with the times." 

Mildmay looked out at the moor with jeal- 
ous eyes. In the background of his thoughts 
lurked ever the growing recognition of the 
silent, bitter rivalry between the wild moor and 
these cultivated fields. This liberal sacrifice 
of arable to timber land seemed like a giving 
back unto the moor, to some extent, the savage 
sway that she had wielded over all this corner 
of the earth in the old dark days. He sought 
to voice some fraction of his discontent, — 

" It seems a deliberate impoverishment ! . . . 
our duty towards the land to cultivate her 
carefully," — to cultivate her tenderly, cherish- 
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ing her with loving care and petits soins as a 
lover cherishes his mistress, was the thought 
uppermost in Mildmay's mind. 

The old agent glanced at him a little curi- 
ously, but let the personal pronoun pass 
without spoken comment. 

Mildmay roamed the fields all day, or, when 
a tardy sense of duty bade him linger in the 
garden with his cousins, his eyes and thoughts 
were with the land that lay beyond the dark 
yew-hedge ; and at night he was often drawn 
from sleep by Earth's persistent calling to him. 
Murmur of night-winds, whisper of trees, were 
charged with personal messages for him ; and 
the mourn hooting of the night-owl fretted 
him to a restlessness of envy. . . . O Ascala- 
bus ! yours is a time-long punishment, but at 
least you saw that which you sought to look 
upon in Aidoneus' garden ! To find what 
heart is searching for, to hold with mortal 
trembling fingers the quick pulse of this 
troubling Woman-Earth, to watch her secret 
actions, as your eyes watched Persephone, — 
for this, would one not cheerfully bear all pun- 
ishment ? even though success may be counted 
to us for a sin. . . . 

Mildmay's bedroom windows did not give 
on to the fields, but straight into the green 
gloom of a near copse of oaks. It was keen 
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fret to feel that but just beyond the copse, 
securely hidden from his gaze, the fields were 
lying drenched with dew and lonely under the 
cold gleaming of the moon, — Hecate, c think- 
ing delicate thoughts/ perhaps, but necessarily 
unsympathetic and remote by reason of the 
impenetrable shining veil that she holds ever 
drawn between her and the wistful earth. 

Everett longed impatiently for change of 
room; but there were many visitors at The 
Chace, and, after all, what was he himself but a 
mere stray visitor at the mercy of a formal invita- 
tion ? a visitor whose visit should, by rights, 
have been ended long ere this. . . . The 
thought was one hedged round with growing 
anguish. 

Mildmay had, indeed, on one occasion left 
The Chace, only to find that he had left behind 
all chance of peace. Town was impossible, 
his studio in Paris an empty wilderness, and 
life on the friend's yacht, to which he had 
fled, a dreary waste. He had gazed out over 
the dazzling expanse of sea with eyes that 
were for ever following some line of hedge, 
or, perhaps, the gentle undulations of the 
park. On some insinuating pretext he was 
soon back again at Mildmay Chace, — home 
again, he told himself, with bounding heart, 
and eyes that sought each well-known land- 
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mark through a sudden mist of passionate 
welcome and relief. 

To Miss Elizabeth in these breathless days 
(for September brought no lessening of the 
heat that year), to Miss Elizabeth it sometimes 
seemed as though the dead brother Henry 
walked the withering lawns once more beside 
her; the brother Henry whom she had loved 
undoubtedly with all the little force of her 
peevish, limited nature, but from whom, never- 
theless, she had cut herself adrift to accept the 
more luxurious home offered her by the unjust 
elder brother. She turned to the unconscious, 
dreaming Everett in a weak spasm of affection. 

The two girls were differently impressed by 
their cousin's curious abstraction. Biddy's eyes 
grew tender and protectfol, for all their shyness, 
as she watched him : in Julian's an occasional 
wonder and impatience pierced through the 
more usual gleam of mockery. 

"Do rouse yourself!" she would implore. 
" You are fast sinking into the merest farmer, 
lost in the perpetual contemplation of the 
weather and the crops ! What of your art — 
your future — your career ? " 

Her gibes left him totally unruffled. 

" Success is a woman — have I not told you 
so before ? Success is a woman, and as such 
best wooed by studied inattention." 
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His brain played idly with the idle thought. 
Yes, Success is a woman no doubt, since in 
these days there is no getting clear of the 
woman in any single thing. Success, then, is 
a woman ; also Fame; Earth also, — this Earth 
he so newly, so unexpectedly, was worshipping. 
Earth is a woman, to be approached and wooed 
and seized as one would seize a woman. He 
gazed with absent, longing eyes over the sun- 
gilt prospect of the timbered park, the chance 
thought repeating itself in his brain, must 
be approached as a woman, or ... or is it 
through 2l woman? . . . 

A great light fell on Mildmay's musing brain. 
In a flash his course seemed startlingly clear, 
-seemed, as it were, forced from without 
upon his consciousness almost in the nature of 
a command ; but a command from whom ? — 
from these fair Chace-lands that surely would 
be, must be lonely with the passionate love of his 
rapt gaze withdrawn from them ? 

His absent-mindedness fell from him sud- 
denly. Involuntarily he turned on the two 
girls eyes in which a startling new knowledge 
pulsed. Biddy flushed beneath the look. 
His glance passed over her conscious, troubled 
face with but faint memory of the pleasure he 
had taken in her freshness and her friendliness in 
that year's spring in town. His eyes passed on 
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to Julian's face, meeting the curious probing of 
her glance, and were immediately held riveted. 
In that year's June, one evening at a dance, 
as he had sat with Biddy in a dimly lit conser- 
vatory, watching her shy eyes droop and the 
soft redness of her lips grow tremulous beneath 
his gaze, the thought had come to Mildmay 
that to feel the freshness of her face against 
his own, to darken drowsy eyes with the soft 
masses of her pale brown hair, would be 
like stretching weary limbs in dew-drenched 
meadows in the first freshness of the early dawn, 
— dawn's faintly-scented mist-wreaths weigh- 
ing down the eyelids with their feathery caress. 
At the time he had vaguely promised to him- 
self that, on some day comfortably remote, he 
would make effort to secure this restful future 
for himself, — one could not choose but asso- 
ciate the idea of peace with that of a future 
shared with Biddy : now he woke suddenly 
from his dream of an earth that called and 
called to him, as dead Phrixus called by night 
in beseeching, troubling whispers to the heroes 
of the Minuai, — Mildmay woke partially from 
dream to find that it was the elder sister's more 
exacting, more disturbing sway that held him. 
Some fate had woven her mesh about him 
while he dreamt. Julian's dogged immobility, 
her stillness of unvarying repose of limb, con- 
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trasting as it did with the rebellion, the surg- 
ing strength, he dimly recognised as hidden 
beneath the deceptive silence, struck him all 
at once as piquant, tantalising. To set the 
pale, proud beauty of her face beside that of the 
more yielding, fair-haired sister, was to personify 
the rivalry between these tender, placid park- 
lands and the wide stretch of moor, — that 
moor from which, until now, he had always 
turned instinctively. Dimly it had seemed 
to him that beneath the moor's impene- 
trable reserve lurked ever the suggestion, 
vaguely troubling to him, of some implacable 
and mighty power-of-movement, serenity of 
strength, — serenity arising from the conscious- 
ness of strength possessed and gloried in, even 
while proudly veiled behind the set mask of 
indifference and repose. This shadowed silence 
of the moor recalled continually to mind that 
indefinable faint smile of woman's lips, which 
if long surveyed spells unrest to the watcher's 
soul, — unrest of feverish longings, of vexation 
and perplexity ; unrest of love, perhaps, but of 
a love of infinite revolts and galling chains, of 
petulant reactions and of consuming unsatisfied 
desire. 

Everett turned his back upon the moor, 
which, under the mellowing influence of the 
evening sunlight, was at this actual moment 
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softened almost into kindliness ; he turned to 
seek comfort from the fields he had so grown 
to love but, instead, his glance fell on his 
cousin's face framed in the shadow of its 
dusky hair, and smiling straight into his 
startled eyes. The smile had power to hold 
him fascinated. If he recognised the fact, it 
was with no rebellion. It was as though this 
time of dream had been a preparation for this 
moment, — had not his pencil mated her in- 
stinctively with the imperious Demeter whose 
call was ever in his ears ? 

Mildmay moved mechanically to Julian's 
side, resting his hand upon the cushions of 
her chair. 

But in the deep shadow of the cedar Biddy 
watched with parted lips and face grown on 
the sudden white and stricken, the roses fallen 
from her trembling hands. 
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CHAPTER ELEVEN 

MILD MAY had gone unquestion- 
ingly to Julian's side. There was 
no hesitation nor self-probing in 
his attitude ; it was all a part of 
the impulse from without that had so mysteri- 
ously swayed him ever since his first arrival at 
The Chace. Earth had called to him in low, 
clear tones with quiet persistence, and he had 
obeyed her summons. Her call had seemed 
all at once to visualise itself to him in his 
cousin's smile; and again, unhesitatingly, he 
had obeyed. If behind his present attitude 
of submission and of service lurked the dim 
promise of the future's gain, at any rate he did 
not think to formulate definitely any such idea, 
even in the safe silence of his inmost thoughts. 
Life had always seemed to Mildmay largely a 
matter of the actual present only ; it had ever 
been his habit to accept lightly and without 
question that which the moment offered him. 
He was but following habit now ; the sun was 
shining on him ; life in these tranquil meadows 
that nestled in the warm hollow of the dark 
moor's breast appealed irresistibly to him, 
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satisfying to the full the passionate deep 
thirst he had not known himself to possess 
till now, — and Julian's veiled glance was 
smiling into his, bringing in some vague way 
a feeling of security, of being in closer contact 
with this land he had so grown to love. Her 
brain was more subtle than his own, her will 
was stronger, more imperious ; to beauty-loving 
eyes the fascination of her beautiful pale face 
was undeniable. The contrast between her 
insolence of indolence and the great force of 
restlessness, of stinging energy that surged 
beneath, was keenly troubling to Mildmay. 
He made no stand against his cousin's influ- 
ence, but followed cheerfully where Julian led. 
And Julian — ? Julian was making deliber- 
ate effort to live for once in a present freed 
from paralysing after-thought; trying to for- 
get that, in the background of her heart and 
brain, waged ever the dumb battle with the 
suffocating sense of desolation caused by the 
unbroken silence of the friend who had been 
more than father to her all her life. What was 
he doing ? How was he faring ? Why was she 
doomed to eat her heart out in anxiety ? — she, 
the only living soul who really cared for him ! 
Did not Fate's hand press heavily enough 
upon her without this additional burden? 
Life owed her something — well ! if she chose 
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to fancy a present space of heedless, easeful 
pleasure and content the c something/ what 
was there to prevent her taking it? . . . 
Julian stifled hurriedly the recollection of a 
look she had once or twice of late surprised in 
Biddy's eyes. Biddy had health of limb, an 
unmarred life, while she — ? Life owed her 
something, she insisted daily, passionately, and 
turned determinedly to her cousin. 

Everett had become an interest, an unex- 
pected source of pleasure. The strength and 
grace that were his so pre-eminently, and at the 
same time so unconsciously, — the strength and 
grace that had been wont to wake such envious 
resentment in her, stirred her to pleasure now; 
in some dim fashion, into whose meaning she 
did not care to pry, they almost felt to be her 
own. Life, after all, was not so entirely at 
war with her : this was a space of curious rest- 
fulness on which she had chanced ; it should 
tide her over the weary blank of Kelvin's ab- 
sence. When Kelvin should be re-established 
at The Folly ? . . . but brain refused to fore- 
see how things might show themselves with 
Kelvin's friendship and companionship once 
more to hand. After all, why cloud the pres- 
ent by picturing a future that was apparently 
to be remote ? Why not accept the day's 
happenings blindly as they came ? Why not, 
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for once, rest lazily, untroubled, upon life's 
gayer, level surface, and let things slide? 

Julian laid down the armour of her reserve 
and of her bitter anger against fate and cir- 
cumstance. She set herself to enjoy the 
moment to its full. In her own change of 
mood her intimates had perforce to share ; it 
was impossible to frown for long at Mildmay 
Chace if Julian chose to laugh. Even Miss 
Elizabeth found herself swept from the isola- 
tion of her peevishness into the swift current 
of mirth and determined irresponsibility that 
was surging round her. She was powerless to 
resist ; but her impotence was not a silent 
one. 

" Time is far too precious to be wasted in 
this way ! / have not the leisure for selfish 
personal enjoyment that you young folks 
appear to have. The needs of the suffering 
poor of this parish fall mainly on my shoul- 
ders; mine are shoulders upon which other 
people's burdens always shelve themselves — 
and yet you make these extra calls upon my 
time! Yesterday we lunched at Smugglers' 
Cove; and on Monday you drove us into 
Corham to spend the whole day up the river 
in Sir William's launch ; and now to-day is 
again to be a day of idleness ! What is the 
meaning of this sudden craze for picnics ? " 
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" Merely that the Scriptures did not bestow 
an eternity of fine September days on us, 
together with the poor you so continually talk 
about," explained her niece. 

"And I, for one, am glad of it," decided 
Miss Elizabeth. " September days may be fine, 
but they can be odiously windy ; especially up 
here on this exposed height of moor ! " 

She spoke fretfully. She was making un- 
successful efforts to spread the tablecloth upon 
the ground. She abandoned the vain attempt 
at last, and sat down upon the cloth to keep it 
safe, while awaiting the heavy stones that were 
to peg its corners down, and of which Biddy 
and her cousin were gone in search. 

" Such a place to have chosen for a picnic ! " 
complained Miss Mildmay. 

"A perfect spot with a perfect view. Just 
look at the blueness of the distance, and the 
sunlight on that far-off streak of sea ! Now, 
Aunt, make up your mind to enjoy my picnic, 
or else I '11 leave you to defend yourself in the 
best way you can on the next occasion that 
Aunt Mary sees fit to swoop uninvited down 
on us." 

Miss Mildmay's face betrayed the threat to 
be no empty one ; but she made a feeble effort 
after dignity. 

" My sister Mary — " she began. 
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" Is my aunt — yes," interrupted Julian, 
" and as we chance to be in the strict privacy 
of a tite-h-tite we may dare to own that any 
tactless mention of Aunt Mary's virtues to 
either you or me would cause our respective 
tongues to find their way at once into our 
cheek. By the way, that would be a truly 
interesting exhibition ! for I do really think 
that your tongue is almost as long as mine/' 

The cloth blew up into Miss Mildmay's 
face. She beat it down in haste to voice her 
protest. 

" Julian na ! Your vulgarity ! ! And is that 
the way to speak of your dear Aunt Mary ? 
Her position — " 

" May be a painful one, I admit," said 
Julian, " but, after all, she has only herself to 
blame. Aunts who marry earls should at 
least choose rich ones, for then perhaps they 
might succeed in finding husbands for an only 
daughter without being reduced to poach upon 
the preserves of their own nieces." 

She regretted the imprudent words the very 
instant they were off her tongue. Visions of 
ejaculation and of tedious cross-examination, 
and possibly of tactless betrayal, opened out 
before her dismayed eyes ; but Miss Mildmay 
was luckily not listening ; she was struggling 
to free herself from the tablecloth's enveloping 
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folds. When at last she emerged, red-faced 
and angry, from her involuntary retirement, — 

"Is Bridget manufacturing those stones?" 
she demanded, in high wrath. " The constant 
battling with this odious cloth — ! " 

" Be thankful that it is n't wasps," admon- 
ished Julian. 

" It will be wasps so soon as the food is 
unpacked," snapped Miss Elizabeth. " Sep- 
tember is an impossible month for picnics ! It 's 
all very well for you to laugh, sitting there in 
comfort in the carriage ! but I — ! " 

" I '11 take your seat upon the tablecloth, if 
you '11 come and hold the ponies." 

" I would n't go near the vicious things ! 
Why is not Wilson here to see to them ? " 

" Because the trap only just holds four 
people and the hamper, and you would prob- 
ably have refused to accommodate Wilson with 
a seat upon your lap, even had we asked you." 

" To think we can leave a comfortable home, 
with maids and men to spare, to lunch in 
abject misery on this lonely moor ! " lamented 
Miss Elizabeth. 

" To lunch in a luxury of fresh air," cor- 
rected Biddy, coming up behind them. "Aunt, 
you can get up, for here are the stones ; and 
Everett has found the man from the cottage 
down there in the dip to put the ponies up." 
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Biddy busied herself in setting out the con- 
tents of the hamper, while Mildmay hovered 
about Julian armed with rug and cushions, 
paying no heed to her disdainful laughter. 
He laid a crimson rug upon the ground and 
invited her to take her seat on it. 

" I cannot help it," he excused himself, in 
answer to her more than half-impatient protest ; 
" I believe in fully satisfying the eye, where 
satisfaction involves no undue fag. Those 
pale greens and blues you cling so obstinately 
to in clothes are eminently becoming to you, 
but you need the balance of warm browns and 
reds to make you entirely soothing to my eye. 
Since I am equal to the exertion of spreading 
out this rug for you, surely you will have 
sufficient amiability to sit on it." 

" Julianna's amiability," observed Miss 
Mildmay, " is not a certainty to be reckoned 
on. Its continuance is as difficult to predict 
as a continuance of this fine weather." 

"That last prediction, at any rate, should 
not be difficult in the face of such a cloudless 
sky," protested Biddy. "And you will find 
this plate of chicken-pie a far more interesting 
study than the weather." 

Miss Elizabeth made a close inspection of 
her plate, then laid down her knife and fork. 

"If this pie is to be considered interesting," 
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she remarked in huge disgust, "it must be 
from the same point-of-view as Julian's ami- 
ability, — that of an anomaly. As a mere 
ordinary pie, it is beneath consideration ; for 
some bottle has evidently been broken on the 
drive here, and the gravy on my plate is mostly 
claret." 

" That is the proper feature of a picnic," 
Julian explained, — "everything to be alfresco 
and impromptu, even to the flavourings." 

And Everett added, — 

" Why, there are strong-minded souls so 
strenuously intent on appropriateness and local 
colour that they would scorn the elaborations 
ofoilr hamper as almost criminally out of 
place. The idea of starting on a picnic armed 
with knives and forks and food would excite 
their heartiest derision." 

" But how could it be called a picnic if there 
was no food?" demanded Miss Elizabeth. 

Mildmay embarked upon an elaborate 
explanation. 

"A picnic is not necessarily a debauch of 
eating. The dictionary defines the word — I 
know what I am talking of because I saw it 
only yesterday when looking out the correct 
spelling of pickaninny — the 'die ' defines picnic 
merely as an entertainment at which each person 
contributes some dish to a common table." 
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"Just so — " began Miss Mildmay ; but 
her nephew interrupted her, — 

"There was no word to show that the 
contribution must of necessity have emanated 
from the kitchen. The entertainment might 
be one of intellect, a feast of wit, where at 
any rate salt would not be lacking, as it is 
to-day." 

Biddy refused to appropriate the implied 
reproach. Instead, — 

"I cannot picture Aunt Elizabeth content 
to picnic upon salt," she objected. 

"We would invite a few of her favourite 
reverend gentlemen to our feast, in the hopes 
that they might supply the bread with which 
to make our sandwiches — " 

"Their contribution might be stones, 
instead," murmured Julian. 

"And I know more than one fellow who 
could keep us nicely stocked with chestnuts," 
finished Everett. 

" Then dessert would evidently be the strong 
point of our picnic," reflected Julian, "for 
Aunt Mary could be safely relied on to pro- 
vide us lavishly with discord's apples." 

" And Jim with cucumbers," added Biddy. 

"Why cucumber?" Mildmay wondered. 

Julian interpreted, — 

cc Because he is so invariably cool. You have 
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omitted the cream of society and the milk of 
human kindness from our stores." 

"An omission easily rectified," insisted 
Everett. " Duchesses and philanthropists shall 
make palatable our tea. Now you see, Aunt, 
you have only judiciously to select your guests, 
and your picnic will need no cumbersome em- 
barrassment of hampers." 

" If this fact had but been borne in upon 
you earlier in the day, it would have spared 
me the trouble of supervising the proper pack- 
ing of our basket," Biddy sighed. 

"You are wasting time in talking abject 
nonsense, all of you," -decided Miss Mildmay, 
suddenly. 

"But nonsense that has proved a successful 
antidote to the claret-gravy of your pie," Julian 
pointed out to her. 

Miss Mildmay looked down at her empty- 
plate in some confusion. She had been 
beguiled into unconsciously demolishing its 
contents despite their novel flavouring. She 
hastened to explain, — 

" I always endeavour to accommodate myself 
cheerfully to the hour's necessities, however 
painful they may be privately to me," she 
said. And Julian commented, — 

"Aunt's contribution to our meal is evi- 
dently to be the sickly sauce of resignation." 
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" Well, you are sufficient corrective to any 
sickliness," Everett consoled her. cc You can 
spice our meal with your tongue, and sweeten 
it with your face." 

He smiled across at her, as he spoke, a 
lazy smile of admiration and content. Julian's 
countenance betrayed no response of gratitude 
and pleasure ; on the contrary, her eyelids 
drooped in a manner expressive slightly of 
disdain. His tone had jarred unaccountably : 
the utter lack of subtlety in an admiration so 
placidly Entertained and so candidly expressed 
brought a cloud of impatience and of discon- 
tent to Julian's face. Her eyes instinctively 
sought the moor. 

To Julian there was ever a certain sense of 
soothing kinship in the moor. Something in 
its purpled distance, in the stained gloom that 
was passing now so silently, so almost stealth- 
ily, over the warm heath and flowerless gorse, 
— something in all this had ever power to 
haunt her, holding as it did, undoubtedly, 
some mysterious response to the instinctive 
craving of her inner-self for shadow and for 
silence. Dimly, vaguely, through life this 
purpling of the moor went with her, tinting 
all the innermost recesses of her mind and 
being with an indefinable detachment. It was 
as though there dwelt with her the certain 
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knowledge that, but just beyond her present 
reach, waited a withdrawing place of rest and 
of escape from the frets and chafings of this 
little life of every-day, — the life that always 
made itself felt to her as bearing with it much 
of the physical uneasiness and distress of the 
sun's hot glare at noon. But beyond, in the 
cool shadows, waited an abiding-place of rest- 
fulness, — some cool and garnished sanctuary 
whose shrines gleamed faintly in the veiled 
light of sun's rays creeping stealthily through 
lake and violet windows, touching with gold 
the votive offerings, evoking new combinations 
of ^colour and design from the worn tessellated 
pavements ; some place of dimness pleasant to 
tired eyes; of folded hands and absolute re- 
pose of spirit and of heart ; some grateful val- 
ley-of-the-shadows, in actuality unrealisable to 
youth, yet, by reason of heart's wistfulness, 
definite enough to rob the real daily life of 
much of its reality, much of the significance 
of its vitality, — a dream, it throned successful 
rival to hard fact, a power to dispute with fact 
its claim on brain and soul. 

Julian's eyes came back from the moor to 
Mildmay's smiling face with a detachment, 
a remoteness of expression, that chilled him 
suddenly. 

" Go and get the ponies," she bade him al- 
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most coldly. "The days are drawing in. It 
will be dusk before we can get home." 

The marked alacrity with which Miss Eliza- 
beth began to collect her various wraps pro- 
voked an involuntary smile. 

"These idle days bore Aunt!" said Julian, 
in an amused undertone to Biddy. "The 
dolce far niente atmosphere that I have been 
labouring to create is stifling her, and she 
makes the fact apparent. My attempt to 
save myself from the place of punishment 
specially reserved for those who * wilfully live 
in sadness ' is evidently an immoral one, and 
one that must be baffled." 

Her laugh was light, her lips were quizzical ; 
but deep down in the eyes that sought the 
sister-face lurked the half-shamed, half-mirth- 
ful look of a naughty child, conscious, indeed, 
of its naughtiness, but only half repentant. 

Biddy's heart leapt to the mute appeal in a 
passion of renunciation and response. 

" The attempt has been a very happy one 
for all of us," she insisted. 

Julian hesitated, then put the momentary 
doubt deliberately aside. This was to be a 
time of cheerfulness, a brief lotus-eating month. 
With October surely Kelvin would be back, 
and then — ? 

But the break in this careless interval of 
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amusement that approached peace — the break, 
the awakening that Julian daily uneasily fore- 
saw and almost dreaded, was not to await 
October and the return of Kelvin : in mid- 
September Gore arrived at Mildmay Chace. 
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CHAPTER TWELVE 

" f*] O Mildmay, I perceive, has taken up 
^^^ his abode here permanently?" said 
* ^ Gore. 

**-^ September was drawing to a close, 
and the year was tilting slowly downwards 
towards its end, though by day the sun's 
power still was summer-hot, and it was 
drought, not autumn's chilly hand, that had 
robbed the garden of much of its brightness. 
Gore stood by Julian's chair in the cedar's 
shade watching Everett as, with Biddy for his 
partner, he played an energetic game of tennis 
against a couple of his fellow-guests. 

"So Mildmay is a permanency?" ob- 
served Gore. His manner made the remark 
a question. 

Julian's eyes followed the direction of his 
gaze. 

" I fancy Everett feels happily at home," 
she admitted with an involuntary smile. 

cc I make no doubt of it ! " ejaculated Gore. 

He was observant, both by nature and by 

training. In these ten days of his visit many 

things had leapt to view, waking in him a 
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storm of unspoken protest, of resentment, and 
of some other feeling deeper and more keenly 
personal. He was himself astonished at the 
wave of feeling that was sweeping over him, 
daily threatening to overpower his self-control. 
It was only with a distinct effort that he could 
make his voice come, now, with its habitual 
deliberation. 

"I have no doubt that Mildmay makes 
himself at home ! Idleness was always a 
favourite habit with him, — a habit peculiarly 
unfortunate in a man who is practically penni- 
less, and dependent for his livelihood upon 
his brains." 

The shade of contempt that coloured his 
disapproval of such idleness stung Julian to 
defend her cousin. 

" At any rate, his brains seem equal to the 
task imposed on them," she pointed out. " I 
am told there are few artists of his age so cer- 
tain of an appreciative public." 

" But do you suppose his little world intends 
to keep warm its appreciation patiently while 
the artist wastes his time in idleness ? " 

The argument was one that Julian herself 
had constantly essayed to force on Everett. 
She was not prepared to discuss it now with 
Gore. Instead, — 

" He has not been entirely idle of late. 
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He has made many sketches, — notes for 
future use, I believe." 

Gore's mouth grew grim. His unreasonable 
anger was growing stronger every minute. He 
had seen the sketches she referred to ; Biddy's 
resentment had found a passionate echo in his 
heart. 

"A mere excuse for idling! Work that 
will never take upon itself more finished form. 
Waste of time. I wonder at your lending 
your countenance to such nonsense ! " 

A vexed gesture escaped his listener. 

cc I don't know ^that it was so much a case 
of c lending my countenance,' as of having it 
calmly taken from me," she retorted, adding 
with a provoking smile, — 

" Apparently he had your authority for the 
feet that my head is one worth painting." 

She regretted the ill-timed words the very 
instant they were uttered, but it was too late 
to recall them. 

He faced her in astonished indignation. 

"You imagine that I have discussed you 
with Mildmay, or any other man ! " 

" No, no ! " she assured him hastily, the hot 
blood flushing her annoyance to her face. 
" Indeed, I know you to be incapable of such 
a thing. I really only meant that I — that 
Everett — " 
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" That with Mildmay plain facts are liable 
to be embroidered on ? " he suggested coldly. 

She looked up at him a little helplessly. 
How hope to explain to such a man the 
temperament which, in the first flash of its 
vexation, or even perhaps merely in an inno- 
cent enough desire to tease, can let its tongue 
outpace discretion ? She made attempt to 
express her thought; but the attempt was 
not a brilliant success. 

" I am afraid I do not understand that sort 
of temperament," decided Gore. 

" I am afraid I do ! " confessed Julian, sigh- 
ing rather ruefully. Then, with a swift change 
to merry impudence, — 

" After all ! is it so entirely astonishing 
that Everett should imagine you to admire my 
features ? " 

Gore's eyes sought hers uncertain, startled ; 
but before he could find his tongue her merry 
mood was gone, — memory had pricked her 
with its sting. 

"You need not fear to arouse inordinate 
vanity in me ! " she mocked. Her laugh was 
more than half a sneer ; and the sneer directed 
against herself. 

His face paled slightly underneath its tan. 

" Of silly vanity, at all events, you are en- 
tirely free," he said slowly. 
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Julian winced beneath his sudden tenderness 
of tone ; it seemed to breathe the pity she so 
often met with in the eyes of casual acquaint- 
ances, and which she so deeply, passionately 
resented. Even from this, her lifelong friend, 
she could not bear it. 

There was a moment's silence. Gore's eyes 
were on her face. He was about to speak 
again, but she cut in swiftly, — 

" Move me further into the shade," she 
begged of him ; " the sun is on my face. By 
dint of patient squinting I have discovered 
that my nose is burning red." 

Her tone put an effectual stop to sentiment. 
The words died on his lips. He drew her 
chair back into the tree's deep shade. The 
action suggested a new train of thought ; and 
presently, — 

" I do not see you any less inactive," he 
remonstrated. " I thought I had made clear 
to you the danger of this obstinate refusal to 
take sufficient exercise, — the want of wisdom 
in persisting in this most unnecessary habit of 
inaction ? " 

Julian thought of the activity reflected in 
her bedroom-mirrors night and morning; 
but, — 

" I prefer my chair," she answered coolly. 
" Perhaps a feminine desire to prove you in 
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the wrong for once induces me to display the 
silly vanity of which you declare me to be 
innocent." 

He hesitated for a second, then gave utter- 
ance to the doubt that had been troubling him 
these last ten days. 

" Is it some form of feminine vanity or wil- 
fulness that leads you to rob Biddy of her col- 
our and her spirits ? " he asked her very 
gently. The fan she had been idly playing 
with broke with a sudden snap between her 
fingers. The startled look she flung at him 
partook largely of the nature of a blow. He 
met it steadily. 

"I — I do not understand ! I do not 
recognise you in this mood. You are the 
most objectionable, rudest man I have ever 
known ! " she said at last, a little breath- 
lessly. 

" Which no doubt accounts for the fact that 
I am one of the few people who ever succeed 
in influencing you. Oh, yes ! " — in quiet an- 
swer to her emphatic gesture of denial — "do 
you suppose I have failed to notice that, how- 
ever coldly you may meet my suggestions 
at the time, you generally act upon them 
afterwards ? " 

His eyes searched her face rather wistfully. 

"It — it has been the one thing that has 
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sometimes seemed to hold a grain of hope for 
me," he added in a lower tone. 

Despite his attempt to speak with his cus- 
tomary coolness, there was discernible a note 
of apprehension in his voice. 

Her sympathies were not to be entrapped. 

" And in the matter of my refusal to leave 
my chair — ?" she reminded him. 

His temper rose beneath the implied rebuff. 

" You will follow my advice on that point 
also, before long," he told her calmly. 

Their eyes met in a silent measuring of each 
other's strength. She was battling with a wild 
desire to hurt him, to sting him out of his de- 
testable calm self-possession. All the shrew 
in her was clamouring for vengeance. " He 
has hurt me ; I '11 hurt him in return — but 
shall I be sorry when I 've done it ? " she was 
thinking. 

" You will end by taking my advice on this 
point also," repeated Gore. 

Anger got the upper hand of Julian. She 
raised insolent, audacious eyes to his. 

" And also in the matter of my admiration 
for our cousin? — admiration that so unac- 
countably provokes you ! " 

" On the contrary, admiration which I 
entirely share," corrected Gore. He spoke 
composedly; there was no betrayal of the 
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wrath her words aroused. " Mildmay *s as 
fine a picture of a clean-limbed athlete as one 
could wish to see. Such perfect health and 
form bring instant satisfaction to the eye — " 

There was no need to add, " and at the same 
time make no fatiguing claim upon the brain," 
— so clearly did his tone contrive to convey 
the fact. 

Her eyelids drooped. 

" Although I have known you all my life," 
she told him languidly, "custom can never 
entirely stale the attraction of your cleverness ! 
It is ever a cause for wonderment with me 
that you rarely fail in the attempt to denude 
of its plums your neighbour's cake." 

" You speak in parables, " — his voice was 
cold, — " parables of none too refined a 
nature." 

" I always try to suit my conversation to my 
listener," she explained. 

Gore recovered unexpectedly his temper. 

" Oh, Julian ! " he ejaculated with a laugh, 
" if I am the rudest man, I am convinced that 
you can, on occasion, give points to the very 
rudest woman in the whole world. Our like- 
ness should prove a strong bond of union 
between us, for c birds of a feather ' — ! " 

He left the sentence uncompleted save for 
the smile that so wonderfully softened all his 
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face. He drew a chair up to her side and bent 
towards her, lips still smiling, and a new ex- 
pression pulsing in his eyes. 

She shrank a little from him, startled. 

Her shrinking dashed his warmth of mood, 
but failed to turn him from his purpose. She 
had said she did not recognise him in this 
mood; he did not feel to know himself. 
These last ten days, during which Biddy's 
face had seemed to pale, and the perversity in 
Julian's eyes to grow daily deeper and more 
dogged, — these last ten days had stung into a 
passionate desire for action the quiet patience 
that had always hitherto been characteristic of 
the man. He had been content to wait, to 
refrain patiently from intruding his devotion 
on Julian's notice, so long as her indifference 
had appeared to extend genuinely towards all 
other men ; but of late her apparent acceptance 
of Everett Mildmay's attentions — acceptance 
that somehow struck Gore as prompted chiefly 
by an unaccountable perversity — goaded him 
to sharpest anger. Beneath her outward show 
of wilfulness and brilliant high spirits his love 
divined the restlessness and misery of anxiety 
at heart. The forlornness she so doggedly 
held hidden was visible to him, urging him to 
a passionate impulse of protection. Her inso- 
lent , 'perversity provoked his anger. Anger 
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tripped him into an impulsiveness entirely 
foreign to his nature, and that his will seemed 
powerless to control. It possessed him now. 
Julian shrank away from him, a little startled : 
he himself recognised the moment to be 
unfavourable to the urging of his suit, but 
could not check the eager words that came 
so inopportunely. 

Julian tried to interrupt him, in an embar- 
rassment of genuine pain. 

"You do not understand — it can never 
be — my lameness is against anything of the 
sort—" 

"WhyV* he pressed her. 

She made answer lightly, though her lips 
grew white. It hurt her that he could force 
the avowal from her. For once he was blind 
to the effort that the confession cost her. 

" I suppose," she said, " I suppose that the 
vanity which makes me cling so obstinately to 
my chair forbids me to incur the risk of some 
day surprising in my husband's eyes the physi- 
cal repulsion that my ungainly movements 
could not fail to wake in him." 

" You would never meet with any feeling of 
the sort in me ! " he told her hotly. 

Her very knowledge of the deep though 
unconfessed relief that his matter-of-fact accep- 
tance of her infirmity had always brought to 
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her sensitive, shrinking spirit goaded her now, 
illogically, to anger. She would have no man's 
pity, she was insisting to herself. 

"Such a thought could never occur to me! " 
cried Gore, quite genuinely shocked. 

" Well, then, it ought to ! " she retorted. 
" All men hanker for the beautiful in woman. 
The man who does n't is abnormal ; and / 'vc 
no liking for the abnormal, whatever you may 
have ! And to a surgeon, of all men, the 
beautiful must largely be a matter of health 
of limb and constitution." 

He took her objection literally. 

"Your constitution is sound enough, and 
you are a healthy woman," he argued with her, 
" and, at any rate, in my eyes you are the one 
woman in the world. Your lameness seems 
such a bitter thing to you that it leads you 
to take an exaggerated view of things. Life 
is a happier thing than you will as yet allow. 
And, in any case, the man who loved you 
would naturally remember that the lameness 
which you choose to declare so absolute a bar 
to matrimony is purely the result of accident." 

He paused, puzzled by the expression with 
which she was regarding him. 

"Apparently the man who loves me is 
capable of remembering everything except 
my feelings ! " ejaculated angry Julian. 
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Gore's momentary confidence experienced a 
sudden check. He plunged headlong into the 
tale of his long years' devotion to her. He 
told his story baldly, haltingly ; all the while 
acutely conscious of the fact that he was not 
presenting it in the best light to her. 

" I possess no showy attributes and looks," 
he finished, — for the life of him he could not 
resist the little flick at Everett ; " I am a 
fellow who takes life soberly; but at least I 
can offer you my undivided, deepest love, my 
absolute respect and reverence, the quiet de- 
votion of a lifetime." 

Her wrath slipped suddenly from her con- 
trol. She turned on him with blazing eyes. 

" But I don't want your soberness, your 
quiet devotion ! Great Heavens ! don't you 
suppose I 've had enough of c quiet/ sitting 
here all these long years, petrified, in forced 
inaction, in this hateful chair? Don't you 
think I 've had enough of dignity and quiet- 
ness ? I want strength, passion, movement, — 
any mortal thing but quietness and rigid self- 
control ! " 

Her voice had not raised its pitch, but the 
words came from her lips in a whispering whirl 
of anger and excitement. 

The blood surged to his head ; for a moment 
he could but barely see the white fury of her 
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face for the mist before his eyes. But the 
appearance of self-control was a habit of too 
long standing with him to be lightly dropped. 
Mechanically he retreated further behind the 
barrier of his self-repression. There was the 
faintest pause before he spoke; then — 

" I don't think that you would have need to 
complain of any lack of passion on my part/' 
he told her slowly. 

The iron grip of self-repression lent a hint 
of grimness to his tone. The grimness was at 
curious variance with the tenor of his words. 
The incongruity appealed irresistibly to Julian's 
jarred nerves. She made one desperate effort 
after seemly gravity, then gave way helplessly 
to mirth. 

" Oh, Jim ! " she gasped at last, c< indeed I 
did n't mean to laugh — indeed I don't know 
what I am laughing at ! Only . . . only . . . 
life is so excruciatingly funny ! " 

" I 'm glad you can find it so ! " he made 
gruff answer. Revulsion of feeling reduced 
him to a dazed silence. He did not find it 
possible at once to accommodate his mood to 
hers. The advent of the tennis-players broke 
an awkward pause. They were hot and pant- 
ing, and Biddy's face had, for the time being, 
lost the pallor that had incited Gore's remon- 
strance. They threw themselves, exhausted, 
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on the grass. Gore was too shaken to re- 
member to make offer of his chair to either of 
the two girl-players. 

Biddy took off her hat and fanned herself 
with it. 

" Whew ! how intolerably hot I am ! Ju- 
lian, you need not turn such an exasperatingly 
cool face on me, for I am perfectly aware of the 
sad fact that my own is rivalling in colour a 
boiled lobster." 

" Heat," pronounced the girl-visitor, with 
emphasis, — " heat may be unbecoming at the 
time, but it has an ultimately good effect on 
the complexion. Julian's cool superiority to 
the flush resulting from our healthy exercise 
is mainly due to jealousy." 

The sudden wince in Biddy's eyes recalled 
her to a horrified recollection of the uninten- 
tional sting her bantering words conveyed. 
The blank misery of her face provoked a laugh 
from Julian. 

"Why is it that, in the maison du pendu, 
the rope to which etiquette forbids allusion 
ever dangles in a fashion so fraught with dan- 
ger to the unwary tongue ? " she wondered. 

" Ask us another and an easier one," begged 

Everett. " I put it to you, does any one of us 

look up to violent mental gymnastics at this 

moment ? Now that your taskmaster 's away, 
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I should have thought that you yourself would 
have been glad of the opportunity to rest your 
brain." 

" Taskmaster — ? " murmured Gore, mak- 
ing an effort to rouse himself from the contem- 
plation of his fallen card-house. 

" Everett's idea of wit where Uncle Theo 
is concerned/ 9 explained Biddy, adding to her 
sister, — 

"Julian, how is Uncle Theo, — stronger for 
the change? You have not told us much 
about him lately. When did you last hear 
from him ? " 

" I wrote to him only yesterday," said 
Julian. She could not bring herself to own 
that Kelvin had written her no word since his 
departure; but the remembrance of a fact 
never long absent from her mind called back 
into her eyes the look that had haunted them 
of late, and that so wrung Gore's heart. It 
stabbed him now, bringing as it did the bitter 
sense of his own helplessness. After all, where 
was the use to argue out the matter ? How 
hope to explain a love that had been already 
of so many years' duration ? She was to him 
what some one man or woman is to each man 
or woman, — the companion in whom all the 
world's charm finds expression ; and appar- 
ently she was to be unattainable to him. 
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Unattainable — ? Gore's was a persistent, 
dogged disposition. The bare thought that 
the woman round whom he had built his day- 
dreams since so long might be unattainable was 
at once a challenge irresistible to him. He 
roused himself, putting all thought of failure 
deliberately away from him, and facing with 
determined level gaze the future. She might 
be unattainable at this actual moment, — he 
had urged his suit inopportunely: he would 
win her in the end even were the obstacles to 
be surmounted a thousandfold more dangerous 
than a perverse girlish admiration for a hand- 
some face. He reminded himself that Julian's 
was not the nature to be long satisfied with 
mere physical good looks. He measured the 
unconscious Everett with grave, considering 
eyes. 

cc Letters ? " Mildmay was saying. " You 
are not going to tell me that that glum old ma- 
gician on the cliff descends to anything so hum- 
drum as a stamped and posted letter ! To 
command his thoughts to fly through space, 
winged messengers, straight to your brain, — 
that 's more his style, is n't it ? Come, Julian, 
don't be so mysteriously close ! You need n't 
fear to meet with unbelief ; no story '11 be too 
stiff for my credulity, after my own experience 
of his talents." 
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Gore pricked up his ears, interested sud- 
denly. 

" Your experience — ? " 

" Yes. Julian meanly baffled all my innu- 
merable attempts to escort her to The Folly ; 
so one day I set out to beard the wizard on my 
own account. I told no mortal soul of my in- 
tention; but Kelvin apparently has power to 
read the minds of distant strangers : for while I 
was still a full mile away — mind you, I had 
purposely avoided the beaten tracks and had 
gone round by the cliffs — a gaunt Scotchman 
rose from a boulder by the path and warned 
me that his master had no mind to see me." 

Mildmay gave this proof of Kelvin's powers 
with much dramatic gusto. 

c< I saw you from the verandah," Julian ex- 
plained. "The sunlight on your handle-bar 
betrayed you. Who but you would think to 
cycle along that mere sheep-track, clinging, as 
it does, to the steep cliff's face ? I hurried 
Tammas off to stop you." 

cc Now why give the show away ? " remon- 
strated her cousin. " All the world allows a 
juggler to hide cards up his sleeve. Since we 
are willing to believe in him, why deliberately 
betray the wretched man ? " 

Julian shrugged impatient shoulders. 

A thought occurred to Gore. 
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<c But when you took me to see Kelvin in 
July," he said suddenly to Julian, " I remem- 
ber you appeared to think that he had become 
mysteriously aware of my arrival, even though 
you had so carefully refrained from warning 
him of it." 

She hesitated. In her genuine relief to find 
Gore apparently his usual cool self once more, 
she was disposed to answer frankly, even though 
Kelvin was the object of his question. 

<c I — I think that there can be no doubt 
but that the shadow cast before by coming 
events is often visible to Uncle Theo." 

She spoke reluctantly. She searched Gore's 
face with pleading eyes. 

<c Is it so absolutely against all scientific 
teaching to believe in the magic of instinct, 
where instinct has been deliberately trained 
and where the body is kept rigidly in subjec- 
tion?" she asked him wistfully. 

cc Raw beef and no pastry, — yes," nodded 
Everett. " I 've known what it is to subdue 
the body in my rowing days." 

Gore's mind was momentarily diverted from 
its interest in Julian's question by the involun- 
tary swift thought that, given time and rope 
enough, Mildmay would safely hang himself. 

Julian caught the thought. Her eyes flashed 
instantly from wistfulness to wilfulness. She 
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turned to Everett with a great show of in- 
terest. 

cc You rowed at Eton and at Oxford ; you 
stroked the 'Varsity boat, did n't you ? " she 
asked of him. c< You must have been an en- 
thusiast in those days." 

"Oh, I don't know," said Everett, — his 
tone lacked warmth; "one had to do some- 
thing up there, you know; and rowing was 
easier than reading, anyway. But I Ve not 
handled an oar since I came down ; it 's such a 
jolly fag." 

"Besides, your art has claimed your time 
since then," she reminded him. 

<c A — h ! " murmured Everett. It was clear 
that his ear had hardly taken in the sense of 
her remark. His eyes were on the beeches, 
that already wore a hint of glow, seeming to 
point to the harbouring of other thoughts than 
the mere wish to respond brightly to the sun's 
caress. The oaks were still heavily, darkly, 
green ; but the impatient creeper on the mel- 
lowed house-walls dangled blood-red among 
the heart-shaped ivy-leaves. The warm hint 
of autumn's approaching carnival arrested 
Mildmay's roving eyes. His interest in the 
conversation grew markedly absent. 

Julian bit her lip in some vexation; this 
puppet was very evidently not to be made to 
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dance to-day. Biddy imagined the clouding 
of her face to be due to some personal sense 
of slight at Mildmay's inattention, or perhaps 
to a revival of the annoyance she so often dis- 
played at their cousin's persistent idleness. 

<c Everett will work when winter comes ; 
the notes in his sketch-book are accumulating," 
she said cheerfully to Julian. 

Her well-meant reassurance was ill-timed; 
it drew her sister's reluctant attention to the 
face that showed pale beyond its wont, now 
that the flush induced by violent exercise had 
cooled. Julian's own face reddened slightly, 
from a feeling that was anger only because 
self-reproach was being held so strenuously at 
bay. She was keenly conscious of Gore's in- 
terest in the little scene. After a moment, 
under cover of the general talk, she turned to 
him. 

"Well — ?" she asked him rather sharply, 
" why are you sitting there so serious ? Things 
are funny enough, are n't they ? Why don't 
you laugh ? " 

"I suppose," said Gore, "because so far 
I Ve heard nothing calculated to provoke my 
mirth. Evidently I am deficient in a sense of 
humour." 

" Only in that ? " mocked Julian. 

Biddy caught the note of jar between them, 
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though she failed to grasp its meaning. True 
to her habitual role of peace-maker, she was 
about to intervene, when Parker came hurrying 
from the house, disturbed for once into forget- 
fulness of his usual majestic dignity. The eyes 
he bent on his young mistresses were discreetly 
sympathetic. 

" Her ladyship is arrived," he announced ; 
there was discernible a falter of apology in his 
voice. 

"Aunt Mary! //" 

Three voices rose in horrified chorus. Even 
Gore was so far shaken by the bombshell as to 
mutter " damn ! " beneath his breath. 

There was a pause of consternation; at 
last — 

" Her ladyship is in the drawing-room, Miss 
Julian," suggested Parker. 

" And we are in the garden," decided Julian. 
" No, Biddy ! you are not to go. Parker, tell 
Lady Strenton we are in the garden." 

Parker left them, his kindly old face troubled. 
The party on the lawn waited in vexed dismay. 
The cousins and Gore were left alone, the two 
other visitors having beaten a mean retreat on 
hearing Parker's news. Gore had more than 
half a mind to follow their example, but Julian 
frustrated the cowardly intention. 

"No!" she told him. "You shall just 
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wait and help us through. You are the re- 
cipient of so many honeyed attentions from 
Aunt Mary in these days that perhaps your 
presence may have a beneficial influence on 
her manners. When at The Chace she suc- 
ceeds as a rule in stirring even Biddy into open 
revolt." 

" You see, it really is a little hard to have 
one's home coolly treated as a hotel, and then 
to be domineered over and ordered about by 
the self-invited guest ! " explained Biddy, rue- 
fully. She had no time for more, for Miss 
Mildmay was coming across the lawn towards 
them with the tall and portly new-comer in 
tow. 

The sisters were curiously unlike each other 
in appearance, and yet at the same time curi- 
ously alike. c Substance and Shadow/ Biddy 
nicknamed them ; and Everett, coming to 
Miss Elizabeth's ineffectual peevishness fresh 
from the aggressiveness of the more deter- 
mined sister, had sketched their two heads one 
behind the other, as upon a coin, — Roman 
emperor with frowning brow and overbear- 
ing nose and majestic chin, whose padded 
fulness spoke of keen appreciation of life's 
small luxuries, fwith shadowy, though resem- 
bling, consort effacing herself up-hill in meek 
perspective. 
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Biddy and the two men rose as the sisters 
came towards them. Miss Elizabeth was obvi- 
ously downcast and flurried. She was rubbing 
nervous hands one in the other. 

" My dears," she said, " your dear Aunt 
Mary — " 

She faltered, with imploring eyes on Julian. 

" How do you do, Aunt Mary ? " Julian 
inquired, in a voice that was studiously expres- 
sionless. 

Lady Strenton disposed a little hurriedly of 
Biddy's kiss, the better to see if Julian meant 
to rise. The question as to whether Julian 
would leave her chair to greet a visitor who 
persisted in arriving not only uninvited, but 
also without even the courtesy to give notice 
of her intended visit, was an old one; with 
unfailing regularity it ushered in the battle that 
raged intermittently during the greater part of 
Lady Strenton's visits to The Chace. Lady 
Strenton looked at Julian now : Julian did not 
stir ; but the resentment on her face was giving 
way to irrepressible enjoyment. 

Lady Strenton caught the dawning twinkle 
in the eyes that met her own so steadily ; but 
there were onlookers — Lady Strenton had her- 
self well in hand. She advanced and stooped 
to give a little peck at Julian's cheek. 

" Poor child ! " she murmured, " so tied to 
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that hateful chair ! And you are looking white 
and worn ; you have all my pity ! " 

Julian received the gift with unruffled equa- 
nimity. 

c< Jim is not nearly such a Christian," she 
confided to her aunt, cc not only does he offer 
me no compassion, but he would even deprive 
me of my so necessary chair." 

cc Mr. Gore ! " exclaimed her ladyship, c< I 
did not see you ! This is indeed an unexpected 
pleasure. And — Everett! I had imagined 
your visit to The Chace was to have been paid 
in last July ! Bridget, surely you told me that 
Everett was coming to The Chace soon after 
you left me in July ? " 

Biddy smiled at Everett. 

c< You are in the docks," she said. cc Defend 
yourself." 

" The very basest criminal is always defended 
by his counsel," objected Everett. 

Miss Mildmay made hasty intervention on 
her favourite's behalf. 

" Everett has been really so very useful ! " 
she urged, with apprehensive glance at Lady 
Strenton. 

The cousins laughed in chorus. Everett 
hastened to bestow a kiss upon Miss Mild- 
may. 

" Aunt Elizabeth," he said, <c no criminal 
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could wish for better counsel. As soon as my 
ship comes in, I '11 pay your fee." 

Her ladyship viewed with gloomy disap- 
proval the laughing faces. 

c< If the fee is to be heavy in proportion to 
the originality of the defence, the ship will 
need to be a well-laden one," she remarked. 

Miss Elizabeth deemed it time to change 
the conversation. 

cc Bridget, rise, my dear, and take a seat. 
It is not wise to sit upon the grass at this time 
of the year." 

c< At this time of the year ? " echoed her 
ladyship. " I wonder when dare one sit upon 
the grass if not in summer ? " 

"The end of September can scarcely be called 
summer," Miss Elizabeth dared to object. 

" c Summer* is a term descriptive of the 
weather, rather than of the month," decided 
Lady Strenton. " Just at present we are still 
practically in the height of summer. Septem- 
ber is one of our English climate's finest 
months, and of October the same can be often 
said. I shall not allow myself to so much as 
dream of approaching winter, until October is 
at least halfway through." 

"I have more than once, of late, enjoyed 
a wood-fire in the evening," asserted Miss 
Elizabeth. 
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" Self-indulgence is often a symptom of 
approaching age," observed her sister, with 
apparent irrelevance. 

Miss Elizabeth construed the irrelevance 
into a deliberate personality. Indignation 
induced her to fall back upon facts. 

" I am younger than yourself by eighteen 
months, dear Mary ! " 

" Age," announced her ladyship, — "Age is 
a term entirely relative. With woman, espe- 
cially, it is descriptive of the actual appearance 
rather than of the number of years she may 
have lived." 

To Miss Elizabeth the remark savoured 
somewhat unpleasantly of the ambiguous. She 
took the chair that Gore was offering her, and 
sat down, the better to think the matter out. 
Lady Strenton transferred her attention to her 
nieces. 

" Dear me ! how robust you are looking, 
both of you ! quite country-maids. But how 
deeply you are tanned ! It is curious — " 

She came to a sudden pause, rounding off 
the unfinished sentence with a little apologetic 
gesture. 

Julian completed the remark for her. 

"It is curious how unbecoming tan can 
be ? " she suggested, adding, — 

" But / can't be tan-spoilt at any rate, you 
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know, for you found me looking white and 
worn when you arrived ten minutes ago." 

Lady Strenton smiled at Gore. 

" The dear child was always a little sharp 
of tongue ! " she murmured. Her tone con- 
trived to implicate him in the verdict. 

Julian looked at Gore with interest. 

" Come on ! " she encouraged him, in a dis- 
creet aside. " Enter the lists ! Do not let 
any rococo feeling of politeness hinder you. 
We shall all be involved in a general scrim- 
mage if Aunt Mary's visit is to be at all a pro- 
longed one." 

" The gardens," Lady Strenton was inform- 
ing Miss Elizabeth, — " the gardens are really 
looking very well — perhaps a little faded, and 
of course not equal to the Nordens* place where 
I have just been staying — but really very fairly 
creditable to old Barnes. Of course Barnes is 
with you still ? I could not bear to think him 
gone ! The Chace would not seem home to 
me without the old servants. Home is a word 
entirely restful ; a word having magic power to 
blind us to little imperfections in the actual 
fact." 

<c We are engaged upon the revision of the 

dictionary," murmured Everett, in a mumbling 

undertone to Biddy. " We disposed of A 

appropriately with c Age ; ' c Summer ' seduced 
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us into considering the letter S a little out of 
sequence ; now we are hard at work upon the 
letter H. Definition of Home, — a luxurious 
place of shelter open by rights to all the col- 
lateral branches of the family, and on no 
account to be mistaken for the exclusive prop- 
erty of its actual owners." 

Biddy bubbled into laughter, and Lady 
Strenton paused in her conversation with her 
sister to look at Mildmay. 

" You were saying — ? " 

For all the blandness of her tone, her glance 
was keen. 

" I should think," said Julian, gravely, " I 
should imagine that Everett was confiding to 
Biddy the fact that were he set to define accu- 
rately the word home as applied to Mildmay 
Chace his definition might be found to merit 
the seal of your approval." 

" Julian ! hit one of your own size — or, at the 
very least, play fair ! " implored her cousin. " I 
ask you, am I deserving of your sarcasms? see- 
ing the utter meekness with which I act drudge 
and bottle-washer to your every whim ! " 

He picked up Julian's fan that was lying on 
the grass, and came and leant over the high 
back of her chair. The action was one of 
affectionate familiarity. Gore's lips grew rigid 
under the sheltering moustache. Her lady- 
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ship's keen glance slid from his face to Everett's 
and back again. Things showed themselves 
unexpectedly in a new light to her. Her con- 
versation grew abstracted. She was working 
out a mental rule-of-three. Suppose, after all, 
Julian should take it into that perverse head 
of hers to marry Mildmay ? Gore would be 
left stranded ; and hearts, if skilfully handled, 
are to be caught on the rebound. Gore might 
not, after all, be such a hopeless undertaking 
as she had begun to fear. He was undoubtedly 
well provided with this world's goods ; besides, 
was there not the baronetcy in prospect, to- 
gether with the old family estate? An elder 
brother over fifty, childless and a hopeless in- 
valid, was a most satisfactory relation in Lady 
Strenton's eyes. Portionless daughters pos- 
sessed of no very startling good looks or talents 
are difficult to marry well : this year's season 
had resulted only in the usual avalanche of 
bills. If Julian should marry Everett — ? 
But then Mildmay had seemed, when in 
London, to be attracted by the younger sister ; 
and Gore's was a curiously persistent obstinate 
nature ! Lady Strenton's sum worked out 
to no definite nor satisfactory conclusion. She 
sponged it for the moment from her mental 
slate, and emerged from abstraction with a 
worried sigh. Everett was speaking: 
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"Julian, you arc the most careless of girls. 
This fan was new, to my certain knowledge, 
yesterday ; and see, it is already broken." 

Julian's eyes met Gore's involuntarily, then 
dropped as involuntarily in a confusion of 
vexation. 

Gore spoke hastily, stumbling into the very 
query he had intended to avoid. 

"Then Lady Rosalie has not accompanied 
you ? " he asked of Lady Strenton. 

Her ladyship beamed delight on him, and 
grew effusive. 

" Rosalie is staying with the Vavasours," she 
explained. " There is a flower-show on to-day 
and they could not spare her, or she would 
have joined me at the Junction. But she is 
coming on to-morrow. It will be a surprisq to 
her — a pleasant one — to find you here." 

€ *1 — I am obliged to go to Corham to- 
morrow night," said Gore. " My brother will 
want me to play host for him on the First." 

His unwilling glance was caught by Biddy's 
disgusted eyes. 

c< Sneak — to desert us ! " She formed the 
words noiselessly with her lips. Gore's con- 
science made their meaning clear to him. 

" I shall be back in a couple of days," he 
said reluctantly. 
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"fT^HE ladies, sir, are in the garden, 
I taking tea out on the terrace." 
I "In the garden!" 

Gore looked at the man in some 
astonishment. In the three days he had spent 
at Corham Manor the weather had experienced 
a sudden change. The languorous heat which 
had made their sport such heavy work upon 
the First had given place to a sharp storm of 
wind and rain upon the morrow. To-day, 
though the weather was apparently upon the 
mend, the sky still was overcast and grey, and 
what little wind there was blew cool. It was an 
uninviting, lowering day, chilly with the remem- 
brance of recent rain. 

" The ladies are taking tea out in the garden, 
sir," repeated Parker. He opened the French- 
window as he spoke, and ushered Gore out on 
to the stone-flagged terrace. 

In an angle formed by the projecting house- 
wing, muffled up in wraps and furs, the sisters 
and their guests were having tea. They were 
screened from the wind where they were sitting, 
but the air struck undeniably damp and chill. 
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Gore, warmed by the four-mile walk from Cor- 
ham, gave an involuntary shiver. 

" Cold ? " ejaculated Julian, in amazement, 
" cold in the very first week of October ? one 
of our English climate's finest months ! How- 
ever," — with a sigh of resignation, — " Parker, 
fetch an overcoat for Mr. Gore." 

Gore shook hands with Lady Strenton and 
took the vacant chair by Julian. 

"We are playing at summer-pretend," ex- 
plained Biddy to the new-comer. Gore thought 
her looking depressed and white, but her face 
dimpled into demure laughter as she spoke. 

" We are doing nothing of the sort ! " cor- 
rected Julian, scandalised. " We have decided 
not so much as to dream of approaching winter 
until October is at least halfway through. Aunt 
Elizabeth has actually for once had the courage 
of her opinions. She persists in her delusion 
that the day is wintry, and has retired to nurse 
neuralgia and a grievance over her boudoir fire. 
But the rest of us are converts to Aunt Mary's 
firm belief that the first half of October is 
invariably to be classed among our climate's 
finest days. We are enjoying summer at this 
moment." 

Gore grasped the situation, and glanced in- 
voluntarily at Lady Strenton. Her ladyship 
was to all appearance deaf to Julian's explana- 
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tion. She was holding forth on modern art to 
the obviously depressed Everett with a cheer- 
fulness that struck the observer as a little des- 
perate. He noticed that a Roman nose may 
chance to differ with its owner as to opinions 
on the weather, and may elect to nail the 
colours of its rebellion to the mast. 

Parker appeared on the scene with an armful 
of rugs and far-lined capes. 

"The stock of coats is giving out, Miss 
Julian," he murmured in apology. 

"Then put a cape round Mr. Gore's 
shoulders, and a rug about his knees," said 
Julian, gravely. 

Gore submitted with alacrity to Parker's 
ministrations. 

"I am a chilly mortal at the best of times ; 
and after a long sharp walk wraps are a cause for 
gratitude with me — even on a summer day," 
he explained to Julian. His eyes roamed idly 
round the circle. Lady Strenton chose to 
interpret the glance according to her own 
desires. 

" No," she sighed, " dear Rosalie is not yet 
with us." 

Her manner made of the information an 
answer to some unspoken question on Gore's 
part. She prepared to give her attention ex- 
clusively to Gore. Mildmay took the oppor- 
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tunity to make good his escape. Gore sur- 
prised a certain wistfalness in the glance that 
followed his retreating figure from Biddy's 
eyes, but her ladyship was speaking. 

" No," she sighed, " dear Rosalie is not yet 
with us. I am anxiously expecting her each 
day, and she, I know, is eager to be here ; 
but the Vavasours are so very loth to part with 
her. It is the same wheresoever the dear child 
visits. I admit that Rosalie is not, perhaps, 
the girl to shine in crowded ballrooms, nor in 
the feverish rush of present-day Society. She 
endures all that patiently as an evil attendant 
on her rank, rather than from any personal 
interest in frivolities. Hers is the rare sweet 
disposition that is only seen to full advantage 
in the privacy of home. Culture and studious 
peace appeal irresistibly to Rosalie. In such 
an atmosphere she expands at once both morally 
and physically ; even her usual prettiness, 
under such conditions, blossoms into actual 
beauty, — a beauty elusive, sensitive, and 
fragrant." 

Lady Strenton addressed her happy con- 
fidence a little pointedly to Gore. Gore's was 
the silence of embarrassment. Julian kindly 
undertook to explain his awkwardness. 

" I was long ago forced to a sorrowful recog- 
nition of the feet that Jim has no instinctive 
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hankering for the beautiful," she confided to 
her aunt. 

"Nor for. the appropriate," said Biddy, 
somewhat hastily. " I have often wondered 
whether it was the heroic courage that thirsts 
to conquer obstacles, or merely densest tact- 
lessness that led Tim to make choice of his 
profession, burdened as he is with such a name ! 
To see it on his door-plate when I came 
timidly to seek advice would hurry me at once 
away. c What! gore even on the doorstep,' I 
should shudder, c what must it be like inside? ' " 

Jim took his head between his hands and 
groaned. 

" Oh, Biddy !" he implored, "be less original. 
Remember I am on a hard-earned holiday; 
my brain needs rest." 

"Rosalie is the most restful companion I 
have ever known," reflected Lady Strenton. 

Gore's knowledge of the absent Rosalie led 
him mentally to exonerate her from any likeli- 
hood to mar a needed holiday by overmuch 
originality. 

" Yes, Rosalie is pre-eminently a restful 
woman ! " mused the fond mother, with absent 
eyes on Gore. 

Gore flicked an imaginary particle of dust 
from off his coat-sleeve with fastidious fingers. 
The gesture was habitual to him in moments 
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of deep thought or of annoyance. To-day it 
recalled to the delighted Julian the determined 
effort to dislodge some buzzing and persistent 
bluebottle. 

" Oh, Jim ! " she whispered under cover of 
her sister's talk with Lady Strenton, " after all, 
I too would be a prig if by so being I could 
hope to disconcert Aunt Mary as easily as 
you do ! " 

Gore turned his head away without an 
answer. The suggestion that he might be a 
prig had annoyed him very much. 

Miss Elizabeth came through the windows 
of the room behind them, an orange missive 
in her hand. 

" A telegram for you ! " she said to Lady 
Strenton, her manner indicative of excitement. 

Lady Strenton took the telegram with 
languid finger-tips, and laid it on the table by 
her side. H er inattention successfully conveyed 
the information that telegrams were of no 
special interest to her. 

" Perhaps it is from Rosalie? " said Miss 
Elizabeth. 

"Perhaps," agreed Lady Strenton, and 
passed her empty cup to Biddy for more 
tea. 

" No doubt she telegraphs to explain the 
reason for her non-appearance on each of these 
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five days that we have been expecting her ? " 
pursued Miss Mildmay. 

Lady Strenton drank her tea with an appear- 
ance of enjoyment. 

" It makes one just a little nervous when 
people whom one quite expects do not arrive," 
mused Miss Elizabeth. " Rosalie would re- 
member that, and would telegraph, no doubt, 
to explain the reason." 

" Perhaps," suggested Julian, " the telegram 
is one of explanation to the coachman, who has 
driven five times down to meet her train." 

" Yes ; this is a different tea from what we 
gave you yesterday," said Biddy to her lady- 
ship. " Captain Currie brought it back from 
China. He declared it to be something very 
special. I thought you would like it." 

" Telegrams invariably convey bad news," 
reflected Miss Elizabeth, uneasily. 

The elder of her two nieces made attempt to 
reassure her. 

" This one may convey the news that Rosalie 
can't spare the time to visit us, after all," she 
said kindly. 

Biddy cast an imploring glance at Julian, 
and embarked on a voluble explanation to her 
ladyship. 

" Aunt Elizabeth insists on associating tele- 
grams with disaster. She was inconsolable 
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when the wires were brought last autumn to 
the village. She said that she would never 
now dare leave the vicinity of the house for 
fear she might be wanted. Bad news had 
previously been able to reach her but by our 
one daily post; with a telegraph-office in the 
village, calamities might rain on her from morn 
till night. We couldn't rouse her from her 
hourly apprehension of bad news ; till Julian, 
becoming impatient of Aunt's fears, telegraphed 
in her name to all the ironmongers in Rythe 
and Corham, arid even to a few in town, 
to order bone crochet-hooks and Berlin-wool ; 
and prepaid in every case the answer so as 
to have the satisfaction of learning that these 
tradesmen did n't stock the article, and Aunt 
Elizabeth had telegrams arriving at short in- 
tervals all through the day with never one to 
announce an irreparable disaster." 

" Ah ! " said Lady Strenton, with no apparent 
interest. 

Miss Mildmay's thoughts were too intent 
upon the newly arrived telegram to pay much 
heed to Biddy's words. Lady Strenton noticed 
the direction of her sister's gaze and put the 
magnetic envelope into the little reticule that 
dangled on long ribbons from her wrist. 

A sigh escaped Miss Mildmay. 

" No ! " she said fretfully to Gore, who was 
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offering her an extra wrap. " No ; I will not 
join your tea-party. It reminds me of noth- 
ing half so much as of the March Hare's 
doings." 

" But what is the connection between a 
March hare and a tea-party ? " wondered 
Gore, with languid curiosity. 

His sister-hostesses exclaimed together. 

"If such ignorance be really genuine, for 
pity's sake do not expose it," Biddy begged 
of him. 

And — 

"Jim's was a dreadfully neglected educa- 
tion," Julian said. " I can quite believe that 
he has never made acquaintance with Alice 
and ho* Wonderland." 

" It is news to me that the knowledge of 
such a very silly book forms a necessary part 
of the education of a clever man," reflected 
Lady Strenton. 

Miss Mildmay ventured to object. 

" Dear Mary ! the book can hardly be a 
silly one. Think of how universally it has 
been approved ! " 

Her ladyship glanced calm contempt. 

"The approval of the general public — " 
she began. 

"Appeals vividly to Biddy," Julian de- 
clared. "She interprets it as meaning head- 
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lines in the paper and money in one's 
pockets." 

" Biddy," said Lady Strenton, " has money 
in her pocket, I am glad to say, without hav- 
ing to resort to the unpleasant notoriety of 
head-lines; but to return to 'Alice' — " 

" Have some wine," interrupted Julian. She 
addressed the invitation in an encouraging tone 
to Gore. 

He swept an involuntary glance over the 
table laden with the tea-things. 

" I don't see any," he remarked, a little 
puzzled. 

" There is n't any," she assured him. 

" Really , Julian ! " ejaculated Lady Strenton, 
" where is the wit and where the manners, in 
talking such irrelevant and abject nonsense ? " 

" I thought you yourself suggested a return 
to l Alice ' ! " Julian's was aggrieved surprise. 
" I was quoting all I can remember of the 
March Hare's tea-party ; and Jim, for once, 
was actually playing up to me quite nicely — 
only you interrupted." 

Lady Strenton's glance betrayed annoyance, 
but Gore, the desirable, was present ; she had 
herself well in hand. 

" Interruptions are sometimes necessary," 
she observed. " I have letters that must be 
written for this evening's post ; " — the telegram 
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was burning a hole in the little silken reticule. 
It was burning another in Miss Mildmay's 
curiosity. She rose in haste to follow her 
sister to her room. Biddy ran after her. 

"Aunt Elizabeth!" she called. "I will 
come to the morning-room and show you 
that new crochet-stitch you wish to learn." 

Julian looked demurely at Gore. 

<c I begin to think," she informed him, " that 
I have never been properly grateful to an all- 
wise Providence for her kind gift of a tongue." 

" I have heard that gift assigned to another, 
and a very different, giver," Gore observed. 

" Have you ? " she asked with interest. 
" Who ? Reveal to me the generous donor, 
that I may address my warmest thanks to him 
or her. Just think what life would have been 
without a tongue ! " 

Gore refused to contemplate the prospect. 
Instead, — 

<c For a niece to exercise her tongue — " 

" The tongue," interrupted Julian, " be- 
stowed on her by Providence or — let me see, 
whom did you suggest as the more likely 
giver?" 

" For a niece to exercise her tongue upon 
her aunts can hardly fail to strike the on- 
looker as unseemly," declared Gore. 

" Now that depends entirely upon the on- 
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looker," Julian argued. cc I can imagine an 
onlooker possessed of fine discrimination and 
discernment being shocked at the unseemliness 
of such a niece being burdened with two such 
aunts. However," — she made the concession 
with an elaborate show of generosity, — " how- 
ever, I will agree with you that relations may 
have an unfortunate effect upon each other. I 
have quite made up my mind to bid both my 
aunts a final and firm adieu upon my wedding- 
day — when I have safely pocketed their 
wedding presents." 

cc You seem to forget the firm resolve you 
once expressed to me never to marry." 

" Did I ? " — an amazed ejaculation. cc Can 
I have ever been so rash ? But circumstances 
alter cases. Is it Providence or that other 
nameless benefactor who is responsible for this 
lucky fact ? Circumstances alter cases : I look 
forward with unshaken confidence to those 
wedding presents and that firm adieu." 

Julian sighed her absolute content. 

Gore looked at her coldly from the volumi- 
nous embrace of a rather rakish scarlet fur- 
trimmed cape, f 

" When you marry," he informed her, with a 

certain viciousness of satisfaction, — " when you 

marry, you will find that your husband will 

not be likely to ask firmness of you. He will 
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reserve that virtue for himself. He will prob- 
ably elect to have a very firm voice in all your 
doings." 

She regarded him with deepest interest. 

" You think my husband will shrink from 
repudiating the near relationship of a Countess ? 
— even though her temper be not so pretty as 
her title." 

Gore took up the paper lying on the chair 
beside him. In her present humour Julian was 
best left unanswered. 

" And to go back to tongues," said Julian, 
thoughtfully, " do you know, I think you are 
most curiously ungrateful. Just consider what 
your profession owes to the mere fact that 
patients are possessed of tongues !" 

Gore ran his eye down a long column in 
search of the weather-forecast. 

" Or do swell specialists dwell aloft in calm 
regions of superiority, above the rude obtrusion 
of sick tongues ? " Julian wondered. 

Her thirst for knowledge was not destined 
to be satisfied. Gore's interest was claimed 
entirely by his newspaper. Julian studied 
the grave, set face with dancing eyes. At 
last, — 

" c There was a lady loved a swine,' " she 
murmured absently. 

Gore's glance remained obstinately glued to 
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the printed page, but she saw attention twitch- 
ing in his eyelids. 

" * — Honey / said she, 

Pig-bog / Wilt thou be mine f . . . 
Hunc! said he.'" 

The tender cajolery of the lady, the guttural 
indifference of the animal, were given with con- 
vincing realism. Gore laid down his paper in 
despair. 

"What is the meaning of this fascinating 
parable ? " he asked with an unwilling smile. 

She beamed upon him, delighted to have 
gained her end. 

" It means that you may be a rude, inatten- 
tive pig — observe ! I omit the r, since it is 
evident that you prefer the epithet without it. 
Well, you may be an inattentive, hateful pig 
if you like, but in that case I won't be friends 
with you." 

" Friends — ? " he echoed, with a curious 
change of tone. 

Julian spoke hastily. 

" Jim, why are you looking at me ? Is this 
wind reddening my nose ? If so, take me in- 
doors at once. I can't afford to tamper with 
my chief claim to beauty." 

She expected to be at once invited to arise 
and walk. To her astonishment, Gore for 
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once forbore to make objection to her indo- 
lence. He wrapped the rug more closely 
round her feet, and wheeled her off obediently. 
In the three days he had spent at Corham 
Manor he had decided on an alteration in the 
plan of his campaign. 

" But it is the most awful blow to poor 
Aunt Mary ! " 

Biddy had gone over the whole argument 
many times in the last half-hour, always to 
arrive at the same conclusion with the same 
worried sigh. Julian, brushing her hair before 
the looking-glass, made no remark. The topic 
had begun to bore her. 

" I don't know how she will get over it ! " 
said Biddy, hopelessly. 

" I suppose she will get over it much as 
other mothers do. A daughter's marriage is 
not invariably a death-blow." 

" But for Rosalie to marry on the sly ! for 
her mother to receive no hint of it until the 
telegram that informed her Rosalie is on her 
honeymoon ! " 

" If Aunt Mary had received any hint of it 
in time, you may depend that the marriage 
would never have come off," explained Julian. 

Biddy refused to take into consideration this 
aspect of the question. 
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" To treat one's mother so is positively 
criminal ! " 

" Only — it is not just there where lies the 
real blackness of her daughter's crime in Aunt 
Mary's eyes," said Julian. Her tone was 
dry. 

" Well, they will be frightfully poor," agreed 
Biddy. She looked at Julian as she spoke, a 
wistful, hesitating glance. 

Julian made impatient answer to the entreat- 
ing eyes. 

" Poverty is a somewhat relative term where 
Rosalie is concerned ! We 've kept her, you 
and I, ever since we can remember, have we 
not ? I suppose we shall be equal to the effort 
of continuing to do so now that she is married. 
Perhaps, as the man 's a curate, his tastes are 
not extravagant." 

Her tone betrayed no great enthusiasm, but 
Biddy dimpled promptly into satisfaction. 

" You are so good ! " she told her sister 
fervently. 

"It is generous, undoubtedly, to give away 
the money I don't happen to want." 

" You could have put it to another use." 

" It could have gone to another pauper — 
yes." 

" At any rate, it is not everyone who would 
keep a girl who never even troubles to say 
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thank you," persisted Biddy, gently. " Most 
people would be tempted to spend their money 
on people whom they can really care about." 

" Only — I can't be said to care over-much 
for anyone, you know," said Julian. 

Biddy gave up the attempt to convince her 
sister of her generosity against her will. Julian 
looked with perverse smiling eyes at the reflec- 
tion in the looking-glass of the drooping pale- 
gold head. 

There was a pause. Then, — 

" It is the most awful blow for poor Aunt 
Mary ! " Biddy sighed again. 

Julian was silent. If Biddy had come into 
her bedroom at this late hour merely to tell 
her this — ? But Biddy had something else 
she meant to say. 

"She is going home to-morrow morning 
early. I — I thought of going with her." 

Julian, in her astonishment, let fall her brush. 

" It would be only kind — Aunt Mary is 
in such distress — besides — " 

The soft voice hesitated, faltered. Julian 
made no answer. She was staring into the 
reflection of the entreating, wistful eyes, — eyes 
that she had seen just so reflected once before, 
in some dim past. For a brief flash of time 
the reflection held her fascinated. 

" It is really best that I should go. It will 
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be only kind to poor Aunt Mary," Biddy 
urged. 

Julian took up her brush, and set to work 
again upon the dusky masses of her hair. The 
memory of Jim's unwarrantable interference 
was hardening a rebellious heart 

" Yes, undoubtedly," she told her sister, " it 
is better you should go/' 
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CHAPTER FOURTEEN 

""^^T T"ES, it is better you should go," 
^L/ Julian had agreed, voice crisp and 
■ trenchant with decision. But 

■*" behind tone's finality, brain was 
wavering, perplexed, resentful, face to face at 
last with a life robbed suddenly of all sim- 
plicity, and apparently provided with no 
available smooth road of communication be- 
tween Will's defiance, " I want — and mean to 
take," and Heart's pleading, " Let me find con- 
tent and satisfaction in that which I am seizing." 
Julian was dully conscious of her own 
exasperation with the quiet forces that 
surrounded her, — her sister's unquestioning 
renunciation and unwavering love, her cousin's 
passive admiration, tacit yielding of his will to 
hers. She was fighting in a world of shadows ; 
shadow-shapes surrounded her, grey mist- 
wreaths submissive and obedient to her every 
whim, yet formless and elusive beneath the 
hands that sought to close on them, to draw 
satisfaction from the very fact of their submis- 
sion. The exasperation of her failure sent 
sting of fierce resentment through Julian's 
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veins. Her glance would sweep her cousin's 
face in angered scrutiny. In a sudden gust of 
sharp impatience, — 

" Lord ! Why are his features so monot- 
onously regular ? " she would sometimes won- 
der, surveying the classic regularity of profile 
with vexed dissatisfaction. Almost she would 
have liked to mar the placid beauty of its 
splendid youth. There was a something 
wanting, something soulless in its sheer per- 
fection. Would age supply the want ? she 
questioned, thinking of the unerring judg- 
ment with which the young sculptor had 
chipped the tooth from the faun's jaw, striking 
with the one blow, age and age's strength-of- 
wisdom into the grinning mask. . . . Everett 
was looking at her now, — looking at her with 
the lazy, almost impersonal content that, while 
it sometimes flattered her, often, as to-day, 
stirred to a very rage of impatience her more 
definite, energetic mind. To Julian there was 
something thoughtless, nerveless, puerile, in 
the very thoroughness of the man's content. 
There was a want of complicity in the involun- 
tary struggle she was making towards decision, 
— a subtle absence of complicity that un- 
accountably pierced a sharp point of personal, 
keen humiliation through the chaos of her 
mood of battle and impatience. Was he a 
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man at all? What was the riddle of the 
dreaming eyes ? Can a dummy think ? 

" What are you thinking of? " asked Julian, 
abruptly. 

Everett started at the question's unexpected- 
ness. 

" I believe I was thinking of your eyebrows, 
at that actual moment," he told her simply. 
" They call to mind some line of hedge 
with — " 

" Surely a somewhat ragged compliment ! " 
objected Julian, with an astonished laugh. 

" Some straight dark line of hedge, its 
straightness broken suddenly, and through the 
break a welcome vista of earth's wealth and 
promise," Mildmay mused. In thought he 
was leaning on some grey oak field-gate, as 
he so often loitered, watching the shadows 
of the hedge-trees lengthening slowly into 
slimness, and the chattering starlings busy 
in the withering grass. The longing in his 
voice was for the picture shown by memory; 
but this fact escaped his listener. Indeed, in 
these warm autumn days Julian failed to read 
significance in many breeze-blown straws, — 
the abstraction of her cousin's acquiescence, the 
fact that his eyes lingered invariably upon the 
fields and never willingly upon the moor that 
held such irresistible attraction for herself. 
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Julian saw nothing of all this. She only knew 
that ever and above the confusion of brain's 
battle with perplexity, insistent, strident, grow- 
ing daily stronger, daily fiercer, rang the old 
raging sense of debt : " God owes me some- 
thing ; life owes me something," — and in- 
stantly the reviving flame of obstinate decision, 
" Well, I claim it now ! " 

But decision, fiercely fought for, doggedly 
adhered to, may be powerless to impose 
peace and quiet on a restless heart. With 
each succeeding day the need to provide a 
definite reason for obscure dissatisfaction grew 
more imperative. Julian told herself the 
reason was not far to seek. What other could 
it be but Kelvin's unbroken silence ? — silence 
that committed him to nothing. Was he well 
or ill ? — silence that baffled her, whose mean- 
ing she could not interpret. Was he at peace 
with her, counting on the faithfulness of her 
affection when he was ready and inclined to 
turn to her again ? or did he mean to cut him- 
self entirely adrift from her? . . . The mere 
idea was torture to her, rousing her to a fury 
of exasperation, leading her to find cause for 
keenest anger and revolt in things that should 
by rights have moved her differently, — the 
haunting memory of Biddy's eyes, the curi- 
ous abstraction of her cousin's attitude; the 
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cousin who obeyed her every whim indeed, 
but, even while obeying cheerfully, wore still 
the clinging cobwebs of but half-broken 
dream. 

Julian was fighting shadows that mocked her 
by the very readiness of their submission. It 
placed her, as it were, upon a pedestal of arbi- 
trary power, with none to set limit to her free- 
dom or her will ; and, even in so doing, forced 
on her the reluctant knowledge that she her- 
self would, in the end, assuredly be driven to 
set bounds to her own freedom, would hedge 
herself round with hampering restrictions, — 
reluctantly and angrily, perhaps, but in unavoid- 
able obedience to some overmastering impulse 
from within. 

In these restless autumn-days, Julian often 
thought of her dead guardian's dealings with 
her as a child ; called them to mind with sur- 
prised acknowledgment of big bluff Sir Wil- 
liam's sagacity and judgment. 

" I shall not give you any commands upon 
the subject, Julian," Sir William had been 
wont to say to her ; " I do not choose to treat 
you as a mere brainless babe. I prefer to 
place you on your honour to think the ' matter 
carefully out, and then to act as you will 
honestly consider right." 

Julian had vivid memory of the forlorn sen- 
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sation of exasperated impotence on hearing her 
sense of honour thus appealed to. There had 
invariably opened out before her an instant 
vision of the dreary path of duty being rebel- 
liously selected and doggedly persisted in, the 
while wistful eyes turned back in longing 
towards an alluring Sodom of imagined pleas- 
ure in childish disobedience and ill-doing. 

The old sense of angry impotence was clos- 
ing in upon her now. Nothing in her sur- 
roundings was in touch with her. Even in 
Nature could she find no hint of sympathy 
with the passionate rebellion of her own vexed 
mood. Earth viewed the puny struggles of 
this puny offspring with supreme indifference. 
The year had apparently elected to meet its 
death this once with peaceful acquiescence. 
There was no passion in the year this autumn, 
no scarlet flame of passion and of fierceness. 
It was with no angry sweeping of her lighted 
torch throughout the woods that autumn had 
arrived. Oaks still made a sturdy show of 
heavy green, but beeches were sobering softly 
into winter-garb with no bright flare of red and 
gold, — coquetting, as it were, discreetly with 
their approaching death-of-leaf. Already many 
of them stood confessed bare shapes of dim 
soft browns; browns that yet were faintly 
haunted by vague memories of warmer tints in 
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brighter years. Even the sea of fern upon the 
moor had taken on itself quiet tarnished hues 
in place of the more usual gay golds and rus- 
set browns. 

The angry looker-on rebelled against this 
universal passiveness of acquiescence. 

With Jim, however, it was different. Julian 
recognised the fact with leaping satisfaction. 
Here at last was something tangible and defi- 
nite ; something to struggle with, to pit her 
yearning energies against; an outlet, almost 
an excuse — or so at least she could make be- 
lieve — an excuse for the fever of her secret 
anger. The twitch of the dark moustache 
that betrayed the sudden tightening in dis- 
approval of the lips beneath, amused her ; the 
slight squaring of the shoulders, involuntary 
and almost imperceptible, that emphasised the 
determination of his opposition, evoked new 
fires of teasing from her watching eyes ; the 
very novelty of such uncompromising disappro- 
bation delighted her ; it was like a fresh reviv- 
ifying wind blowing over pastures sickly in 
their sheltered richness. . . . Julian drew a 
long breath of sheer relief, and entered on the 
fight with genuine joy, in her heart uncon- 
sciously drawing nearer Gore in this time of 
perversity and opposition than ever before in 
all the long years of their friendly intimacy. 
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It was oddly satisfying to have found an ad- 
versary so worthy of one's steel. With a quite 
new appreciation, Julian took stock of the 
broad full brow, the jaw so plainly eloquent of 
self-restraint and fixity of purpose, the tall lean 
figure, — lean out of all proportion to its breadth 
of shoulders and unusual height. Even the 
hands, viewed through this new mood of ap- 
preciation, gave subtle pleasure to her; they 
were so muscular and strong, with inquisitive 
long fingers; hands that lay at rest with no 
distressing fidgety tricks — too certain of their 
power to act upon emergency to think to deny 
themselves the luxury of absolute repose when 
action was not asked of them. Something 
in all this bespoke, to Julian's sudden and 
illogical content, the tower of refuge. From 
under the protection of the tower's convincing 
strength she gazed with happier, keener admi- 
ration on the dreamer. 

For Julian, the strength and quiet power of 
the one man unconsciously enhanced the other's 
gracefulness, lending it some shadow of the 
force it seemed to lack, relieving Mildmay's 
beauty of that definite reproach of saplessness 
that her own impatience of all weakness in- 
stinctively had laid on it. She had the feeling 
with which one may come back to some fa- 
miliar and, previously, but doubtfully admired 
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Old Master, — a Da Vinci, say, of disturbing 
penetrative smile and discordant over-massive 
brow, or the tempestuous dark depths of 
Buonarroti's genius. One returns to the puzzle 
of them fresh from the conned criticism of some 
master-mind; criticism that perhaps explains 
the critic's personal wistful hankering after 
subtlety-in-beauty rather than the actual thought 
that went to mould the painted face upon the 
canvas, but criticism that, once read, remains 
to haunt the mind, has power imperceptibly to 
colour and direct the judgment, lending an as- 
sured, if exotic, charm to what before aroused 
vague doubts and hesitations. 

Julian's new content had some such power 
to warp and gild ; and the memory of Biddy's 
eyes became a vaguer and a less distressing 
one. 

The three were constantly together in this 
time of Biddy's absence. When Julian drove 
her skittish ponies through the winding lanes 
that led through Corham — the invalid Sir 
William Gore's place — to the river, or out 
along her favourite open wind-swept moor- 
roads, Mildmay and Gore invariably accom- 
panied her. But the drives soon became 
infrequent ; her guests were of the one mind, 
for once, in cordially disliking them. Mild- 
may grumbled at the cramped constraint of the 
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low pony-carriage ; Jim resented the daily 
doubt as to who should sit by Julian, and who 
in the seat behind — though indeed the matter 
hardly amounted to a question, since Everett 
was always cheerfully willing to efface himself. 
His ready acquiescence did not tend to lessen 
Gore's resentment ; success so easily achieved 
was not to be accounted victory: besides, 
even in retirement, Mildmay had the best of 
it; he would lean his folded arms upon the 
seat's back in front of him, and obtrude his 
head between his cousin and his fellow-guest 
with a happy certainty of being welcome that 
ruffled Gore to a most absurd degree, stinging 
him with a twofold sting, for he was keenly, 
vexedly conscious of the sheer pettiness of his 
own annoyance. The harmony of the drives 
was damped, and, again the two men being 
tacitly agreed, long rambles took their place. 
The lightly rolling chair whose sphere had 
hitherto been restricted by the garden's boun- 
daries now made venturesome excursions along 
the narrow tracks that wound their way across 
the moor, — rough tracks where the united 
care of the two men was needed to guard 
against the road's unevenness, — or through the 
scattered woods where, overhead, the hint of 
sky's blue everywhere was growing visible 
through thinning canopy of green ; where 
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withering leaves of beech and birch fell, limp 
and soundless, on the rustling red carpet spread 
by bygone years ; and where, through partings 
of brown branches, one came suddenly upon 
some leaf-framed vista-glimpse of moor, bare, 
brown, and stern, but softened into kindliness 
by the beauty of her purple distances. 

Gore had laid aside, apparently, his opposi- 
tion to Julian's persistent usage of her chair. 
He lent his aid as willingly as did Everett, at 
her direction. 

" Jim will give a helping hand behind," Julian 
had decided, on the first of these daily expedi- 
tions. cc Everett, you go on in front and take 
the pulling-bar ; I like to look at you." 

Mildmay had obeyed at once, unmoved, to 
all appearance, by the flattering implication 
lying so obviously in her remark ; perhaps he 
had not even noticed it, his thoughts were so 
continually wool-gathering. His indifference 
left his cousin equally unmoved ; the amazed 
remonstrance of Gore's vexed eyes was suffi- 
cient pleasure for the moment. The game was 
growing interesting ; the game was growing all- 
absorbing ; in her pursuance of the game Julian 
often seemed to overlook the man she claimed 
to admire; and Gore, the onlooker, argued 
with himself, half in perplexity and half with 
relief, that this most certainly could not be 
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love. Mildmay's attitude offered no satis- 
factory solution to the riddle. He betrayed 
none of the resentment at Gore's perpetual 
presence that the latter looked for and would 
have thought so natural. He was as friendly 
as ever he had been, though more distrait and 
quite openly preoccupied. 

The two men shot together sometimes ; 
but the tale of the day's doings was generally 
the same. Gore's was the skilful gun that 
accounted for the bag; Mildmay more oft than 
not had wandered off", on some inadequate ex- 
cuse, to talk to the men dressing barley in the 
barn, or to watch the ploughing — or, rather, 
the attempt to plough ; for the drought still 
held the land in iron bondage. The strong 
horses sweated, panting, at their labour, while 
the man struggled, swearing, over the rough 
clods ; and the heavy progress of the plough 
was inappropriately accompanied by the cloud 
of fine dust rising from its share. 

Mildmay would tramp home moodily at 
dusk, full of unavailing worry and regret. 

" One just can't bear to look at the fields ! 
The roots are shrivelling up to nothing, and 
their leaves are sere and falling ! The sight is 
one to make the very gods weep ! " 

Or again, — 

" Store animals are falling rapidly in price. 
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What a dashed pity that we Ve held such a 
number of last spring's lambs ! " 

The man's frank association of himself with 
the estate roused a very tumult of astonished 
indignation in his fellow-guest, and drew many 
an amused jeer from his cousin. 

" Hark to the farmer's tale of woe ! " Julian 
would laugh. Or, — 

" In imagination Everett already sees myself 
and Biddy comfortably disposed of, and he 
himself throning it at Mildmay Chace ! " 

Her mockery most often passed unheeded 
over Everett's dreaming head, but once the 
shaft went home. The blood came flushing 
all his face; he turned indignant eyes on 
her. 

" Such an idea never so much as occurred to 
me," he stormed. " Can't a fellow take an 
interest in the place his people have always 
owned and lived in, without any such vile 
thought? I — " 

He checked himself with an impulsive ges- 
ture, a gesture curiously expressive of a dawn- 
ing new despair. His indignation was entirely 
genuine, but, under it, perplexity was growing. 
How explain the close grip that this fertile 
land had on him ? — grip of whose strength he 
was so keenly, exquisitely conscious through 
every fibre of his being, but which he had 
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never faced in attempt to explain or to express 
even in his inmost thoughts. 

A momentary sense of impotence, some dim 
foreboding of disaster, fell on Everett ; the eyes 
that involuntarily sought Gore's were expres- 
sive of a vague discomfort, hesitation, almost 
of entreaty. The cool detachment of the 
other's glance held no response, but also made 
no accusation. There was something in the. 
clouding of the usually bright face and irre- 
sponsible content that touched the elder man 
to a half-impatient, half-protective sympathy, 
as towards a child. Gore put the unexpected 
weakness hurriedly aside. Sympathy for his 
rival — a rival so radically unsuited, he insisted, 
to make ultimate happiness possible for Julian 
— sympathy for his rival, even though the 
rival might be an unconscious one, could 
hardly be expected of him, but at least he 
would be just. In his heart Gore deliberately 
acquitted Everett of any conscious worldly 
motive or unworthy design upon his cousin's 
wealth ; but — well, it was an undoubted fact 
that there remained much that was unexplained 
and that aroused his painful interest. . . . Jim, 
in his irritation, gave the light chair a shove 
of such unnecessary vigour as nearly brought 
it ignominiously to grief over a protruding 
beech-root. 
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" Gently ! " cried Julian, in expostulation. 
"You nearly had me over. We will take 
your strength for granted, without any such 
ostentatious display of it." 

" It was no ostentatious display, but a 
last despairing effort," asserted Gore. " I 'm 
about cooked by this unseasonable heat of 
sun!" 

He brought the chair abruptly to a stand- 
still, and flung himself down to rest upon the 
grey trunk of an old felled beech. Julian 
laughed at his flushed face. 

"Fancy complaining of the heat in mid- 
October ! " 

" Say, rather, fancy being almost unable to 
get the plough through in mid-October because 
of the iron hardness of the ground ! " groaned 
Mildmay. 

His cousin shrugged despairing shoulders. 

cc Do talk of something else for once ! " she 
implored. " You can do little nowadays but 
grumble at the weather. Even Jim of late has 
been looking sulky, — exhilarating companions, 
truly, the pair of you ! What is wrong with 
you both ? " 

"We want Biddy here to soften all harsh 
angles," decided Gore. His words brought a 
touch of colour into Julian's face. Her chin 
went up into the air. 
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" Biddy is engaged in otherwise amusing 
herself/* she declared, 

" Amusing herself — ? " repeated Gore, His 
tone was one of mild conjecture. 

Her eyes flashed storm ; but before she 
could speak, — 

" Biddy could be trusted to find grounds for 
amusement and content in almost any turn of 
fate," observed Mildmay, idly. 

Julian transferred her annoyance promptly to 
the last speaker. 

" You talk as though such a happy tempera- 
ment were matter for contempt ! " 

Everett was lying on the moss-grown ground 
looking at the peep of grey Chace-towers and 
of white drive winding through the park, which 
the branching of the trees immediately before 
him gave to view. He laughed in answer to his 
cousin's accusation, but did not turn his head. 

<c You are in the mood to twist a wrong 
meaning out of any fellow's words," he said 
good-humouredly. 

" And you to undervalue other people's 
sacrifices ! " 

The eyes that swept the lithe figure of the 
recumbent man fired in a sudden passion of 
defence of the absent sister, — passion, and 
something else ; a something that partook al- 
most of the nature of remorse. 
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" Biddy is the most unselfish soul that ever 
lived ! She has left us purely out of — " 

Julian came abruptly to a pause. Gore, from 
his seat on the felled tree, looked up at her 
with no attempt to disguise his interest. 

"Yes? Purely out of— ?" 

His gaze was insistent in its attention. 

The fire died from Julian's eyes. 

" Entirely from an unselfish sympathy with 
the sorrow of a most disagreeable, exacting 
woman," she finished with decision. There 
was a certain something in Gore's silence that 
tinged her decision with defiance. 

Mildmay roused himself to make lazy 
protest. 

" Your emphasis is quite uncalled for ; all 
her friends know Biddy for an angel." 

His eyes were still upon the sun-kissed 
towers of the distant Chace ; his approval was 
a trifle absent-minded, languid. Julian glanced 
the most intense impatience at the half-averted 
face, but, with an effort, checked the retort 
that trembled on her tongue, taking refuge in 
a determined silence. A gleam of somewhat 
cynical amusement lit the darkness of Gore's 
eyes as, from under the shadow of the straw 
hat tilted forward on his brows, he watched her 
moody face. 

A silence fell upon the three ; a silence of 
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dream, of musing scrutiny, and of vexation. A 
rabbit, lured by the stillness where but just 
now had been the babble of intruding voices, 
came out into the sunshine just in front of 
them, then, at disconcerting sight of human 
beings, went skurrying up the winding grassy 
ride. From the night of hollies on their left a 
pigeon broke, — a darting flash of silvered 
mauve and of whirring wings that twanged a 
strident note of pulsing life and strength-en- 
joyed through the warm stillness of the wood, 
forcing a sudden consciousness of sunshine and 
of irresponsible glad youth on Julian. Her 
glance grew brighter. Involuntarily her mind 
took in with new enjoyment the quivering 
play of sunlight on the tinted leaves, the sun- 
pool of the open glade in front of them, the 
green gloom of the scanty underwood, the 
many murmurings of the old wood's silence : 
till gradually the trouble of her face gave way 
to the deep content that the scene's beauty of- 
fered her, and the touch of cynicism in Gore's 
watching eyes slowly softened into tenderness. 

" Well ? " he asked of her at last, " is it all 
so very wonderful ? " 

Her mind came sharply back to pleasure at 
his comprehension of her mood. After all, 
in his quiet way, the man was eminently com- 
panionable. There had been a novel, an un- 
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deniably reposeful, flavour in the frank camara- 
derie of these last ten days, a certain charm of 
unity, of rest in strength reposed-on, some 
curious vague easement of heart's vague clam- 
ouring, in spite of — in spite of — 

An intruding memory of wistful eyes was 
smothered hastily. Julian's musings turned 
determinedly into a new channel. Why was 
she wasting thought on Jim ? The companion- 
ship that had had power to lighten these last 
days had been Everett's — surely ? 

Her eyes sought the lazily recumbent figure 
with glance of uneasy, wistful hesitation. 

Gore caught the look. His mouth grew 
hard. 

"But then, of course," he continued smoothly, 
with no appreciable pause, "of course it is 
only to the artist mind that it can be permitted 
to understand and sympathise with a tempera- 
ment the changes of whose moods can be rung 
about by sunshine glancing through the gloom 
of beech-trees and on the burnish of a pigeon's 
wings." 

His tone was faintly interrogative, faintly 
resentful for all its studied coolness ; but Ju- 
lian was not listening. Her eyes were fixed 
upon her cousin's face. Gore's glance followed 
the direction of her gaze. 

Lost to all memory of his companions' 
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presence, Everett was staring out across the 
dip that lay between the beech-wood and The 
Chace. The great trees of the park,, the tinted 
outline of the woods beyond — outline that 
already here and there was softening into a 
dun mesh of naked twigs — the woods showed 
bravely up against the moor that rolled away 
behind them. Blue haze of sky, mist-blue of 
moor, — a cool elusiveness of blue that made of 
childhood's dream of fairyland a momentary 
clear reality for mature wise eyes ; and, over 
all, the hush of autumn's stillness; warm 
hush, through which the awed expectation 
of the birth of some new form or thought 
pulsed irresistibly. 

Mildmay was staring at it all, arrested, 
fascinated, breath coming short and quick from 
between slightly parted lips, and nervous fin- 
gers plucking at the close moss on which he 
lay. In the silence following on Gore's un- 
heeded words some consciousness of human 
presence with its promise of security came 
slowly back to Everett. He turned to meet 
the questioning scrutiny of Julian's eyes. Its 
keen alertness brought relief. He shook 
dream from him, speaking hastily, — 

" A little more of such a day as this — of 
such eminently provoking lights, such mar- 
shalled masses of blue shadows, such hinted 
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mystery — a little more of this assuredly would 
wake the demon work-mood in me! I can 
feel the first faint murmuring of the spell al- 
ready. Let 's be moving, quick ! — before the 
doors of escape are closed to me." 

He gave an expressive shudder. He sprang 
to his feet, half-laughing, but also more than 
half in earnest. Neither of his companions 
stirred. They both stared up at him, — Gore 
with but half-veiled contempt, Julian frankly 
interested. This was the first time she had 
heard her cousin voluntarily associate himself 
in any way with the talent he so undoubtedly 
possessed. Gore, on the other hand, was 
telling himself with keen distaste that here 
was a frank voicing of the spirit of the age ; 
the spirit that met him at every turn with 
such ominous and chill recurrence in his daily 
work ; the spirit that clamoured for immediate 
relief from any prick of pain, shrinking from 
all thought of suffering, from the sheer incon- 
venience of labour, refusing to contemplate the 
effort of all birth-pangs, — travail of body or 
of mind. Is it thus the new-born, whether he 
be product of our flesh or of our brain, — is 
it thus he should be greeted ? There came to 
Gore the memory of the white petulance and 
strained reluctance, as he had once seen it, of 
Mildmay's mood of work, — work which, as 
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the worker well knew, would receive public 
and full reward. Gore thought of the thrill 
of secret satisfaction in difficulty battled with 
and overcome that was so constantly the sole 
outcome of the exhaustion of his own un- 
remitting labours ; but, remembering, was 
content. Unconsciously he was joining hands, 
in thought, with the exulting mother-heart, 
— c for unto us a child is born ! ' The 
old familiar words showed themselves capa- 
ble of a twofold meaning, a restful new 
significance. 

" But why ? " Julian was asking, u why fight 
against your c work-mood* when it comes to 
you ? I thought — " 

She hesitated, frowning, puzzled. She had 
some faint conception of the temperament that 
waits wistfully, in determined patience, on the 
perfect moment, the rare interval of bien-aise 
and of ecstasy, — that psychological condition 
when the sensitiveness of the entire mechanism 
is intensified and, out of the profusion of its 
own mysteriously gained power, involuntarily 
enriches every form and thought perceived ; 
when strength is trebled and art is realised. 
Prone as her own more independent, energetic 
nature would have been to fare forth sturdily 
in quest of the laggard visitor ; to force, as it 
were, Inspiration's hand, snatching from her 
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hold the gift that others might have humbly 
waited for, — yet to some small degree she 
could understand and sympathise with the 
more patient, gentler labourer. Dimly, hazily, 
in so far as she had thought of it all, she 
had imagined this to be her cousin's attitude. 
But this petulant repudiation of the divine 
message? This shrinking from, this almost 
physical recoil from Inspiration's lightest whis- 
per? — recoil unmistakable in its undoubted 
genuineness. . . . 

Julian looked up, puzzled, startled. 

"But why — f" 

Mildmay checked her with abrupt, uplifted 
hand. His eyes had flashed to smiling interest. 
A voice had stirred the silence of the wood 
behind them, coming every moment nearer, 
singing ; a voice of purest quality, of Sorrow's 
teaching, yet also of exuberant full life, — the 
spirit of the Autumn breathing her sure know- 
ledge of reincarnation above the dying flames 
of her desires. 

Mildmay listened in delight; Gore turned 
his head in languid curiosity ; a sudden startled 
recognition dawned in Julian's eyes. She 
looked round hastily, as though enjoining 
flight on her companions ; but the approach- 
ing footsteps were rustling every second nearer 
over the red carpet of dead leaves ; the clear, 
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resonant voice was all but on them ; its words 
were audible, — 

" ' Silver sails all out of the west, 
Under a silver — ' " 

The footsteps turned the screen of hollies at 
the far end of the sunny glade. The voice 
broke suddenly. A girl had stepped swiftly 
out into the open and had stopped short, 
apparently in consternation, at the unexpected 
sight of Julian and the two men. A tall, dark 
girl, beautiful of face and carriage, the gracious 
fulness of her figure shown to advantage by 
the lift of arm that held the small replica of 
herself securely perched upon her shoulder. 

There was a second's instinctive pause, — a 
vibrating silence of dismay and mutual be- 
wilderment, — then, with a fierce, impulsive 
gesture, the intruder snatched the small child 
down into her arms and, turning on her heel, 
was gone more swiftly even than she had 
appeared to view. 

Her action broke the spell of numbing in- 
decision. Julian stumbled to her feet and went 
limping awkwardly across the glade. " Ina ! 
Ina ! " she was calling, a very passion of 
entreaty in her tone, " Ina ! " 

The rust-gold bracken, reaching nearly to 
her knees, impeded her ; the crimson bramble- 
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trails tore at her dress. Her very agony of 
haste was all against her, accentuating as it did 
inevitably her lameness. Her weak foot turned 
on some unevenness of ground ; she swayed, 
and saved the fall by catching at a neighbouring 
holly-branch. The sunshine of the glade went 
grey about her, in a dense mist of trembling 
distress. 

Someone released the grip of her two hands 
upon the holly. 

" My dear child!" Gore remonstrated, "calm 
yourself. See what a state your hands are 
in!" 

" Overtake her ! bring her back ! " Julian's 
white lips barely framed the words. " She will 
think, — what can she think but that I — 
that we — " 

Julian was trembling in a misery of excite- 
ment. Gore's grasp tightened on her bleeding 
hands ; memory had brought to mind the, at 
at the time but half-heeded, scandal that had 
convulsed this gossiping, small neighbourhood 
some three years back. 

" I did n't know, — I never heard of her 
return," Julian was steadying her voice ; "Aunt 
rumoured it, indeed, some weeks ago ; but then 
Aunt's news is so usually wrong." 

" You will go to her in a day or two. Per- 
haps she might not thank you for the acquaint- 
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ance of two such entire strangers as your cousin 
and myself. You can go to her alone/' said 
Gore. 

The suggestion was a soothing one. Julian 
was recovering her composure. Jim slipped 
his arm beneath her own and led her back 
across the glade towards her chair. Mildmay 
was standing where they had left him. His 
glance did not seek Julian's as she approached. 
Intuition told her that the unexpected sight of 
her ungainly haste had repelled the artist ; but, 
for the moment, the knowledge had no power 
to wound her. Viewed through the medium 
of Ina's dark, flushed face, life held greater 
tragedies than this man's disapproval. Indeed, 
was any man's approval worth the winning? 
A wave of tired disgust for the mere male 
swept over Julian. . . . But the matter-of-fact 
care with which Gore was arranging the cush- 
ions into comfort for her back unconsciously 
was soothing. 
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CHAPTER FIFTEEN 

<c Tn\UT I saw it!" insisted Mildmay. 

B.^ He cut short protest with impatient 

I ^ heat. " There 's no pleasing you ! 
You grumble everlastingly because 
I do not work, and now — " 

An impetuous wave of hand connected 
his cousin's flush of indignation with the sketch 
that she was holding. 

The sketch was the roughly worked-in figure 
of a woman erect against an indicated back- 
ground of dark hollies and bright autumn 
woods. On the face alone had been expended 
conscious thought. It was that of yesterday's 
startled apparition ; all her rage of shame and 
stricken pride shining darkly from her eyes. 

Julian's face was red with indignation; 
Everett's was frowning, puzzled, and aggrieved. 

" It 's as good a thing as I have ever done. 
It should bring success when I Ve had time 
to work it out." 

"I saw it," he repeated almost sullenly. 
" What thrusts itself before a fellow's eyes 
that surely has he the right to see!" 
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Julian's gesture was eloquent of deep disgust. 
The sketch slipped from her knee. He caught 
it up and went off rather sulkily towards the 
house. She leant back in her chair, discouraged, 
silent. 

Gore stood looking down on her with 
thoughtful eyes. Presently, on an impulse 
that moved him, half impatiently, in part to 
exonerate the other man, — 

" One must make allowance," he observed, 
" for the artist temperament. c Art for Art's 
sake,' cries Mildmay. In his heart of hearts, 
quite unconsciously I do believe, he adds c and 
success for me.' All of us workers add that 
rider ; some of us with more conscious deliber- 
ation than does Mildmay. You yourself might 
do the same." 

" But at least I would do so with open eyes ! " 
urged Julian. " I would recognise what I 
was doing. I would n't wilfully blind myself 
to the true motive of my actions. I would 
at least be honest with myself." 

His was a curious, grave glance. 

"You think your self-honesty would be 
sufficient excuse for the deed ? " 

She paused, a little startled, nonplussed. 

He added warmly, — 

"Your self-honesty may be no excuse for 
the deed, but in the eyes of some of us, at any 
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rate, it is perhaps the secret of your hold, of 
your attraction." 

Her attention was but partially accorded 
him. She was listening to the secret whisper- 
ing voice that of late had been so insistent in 
its apparent irrelevance, — 

" Biddy has everything ! — an unmarred 
body, unmarred life. What more can she 
want?" the voice was murmuring. 

What more, indeed? wondered Julian, in 
obstinate agreement with the whispering voice. 
She flashed her eyes up to her companion's 
face, prepared to meet disapproval with defiance ; 
but for the moment there was no disapproval 
visible in the eyes that met her own. 

"It is, perhaps, the secret of your attraction 
for us," Gore was saying. 

His wistful kindliness of glance disarmed de- 
fiance and induced a slight softening of mood. 
The sight of Mildmay lingering on the upper 
terrace, sketch in hand, called back to mind 
the sore memory of the dark, flushed face in 
the beechwood yesterday. 

" If I were a man," decided Julian, abruptly, 
— "if I were a man I believe I should be 
often seized with the longing to kick Everett." 

The conviction of her tone struck warm to 
Gore's heart. Heart's warmth loosened the 
bonds of brain's caution. 
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" Then you would be a more sensible man 
than I should have expected," he told her with 
cordial approbation. 

Her mood veered promptly. 

" But being but a woman — " she said, and 
smiled askance at him. 

" Well ? " the question came a trifle sharply. 

" Why, being but a woman, I am fain to 
admit that he is a 'sedooctive braw callant,' as 
Tarn mas would say." 

His involuntary change of countenance pro- 
voked her to a paroxysm of mirth ; but beneath 
the teasing of her laughter lurked a sly sweet- 
ness that was new to Gore. It caught him 
sharply in the midst of his resentment, forcing 
on him a searching swift review of the facts of 
this last fortnight ; a silent, rapid probing into 
the real significance of many casual words and 
looks. Slowly there dawned on him the per- 
ception that, in some way hidden for the 
moment from his own clear understanding, he 
had been helping on his rival's cause by his 
own continued presence at The Chace. He 
had once told himself that, give Mildmay but 
time and rope enough — yes, but was he delay- 
ing that satisfactory termination to the present 
state of things by his own daily presence at 
Julian's elbow? After all, what was the mean- 
ing of his dogged championing of Biddy's 
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longings, Biddy's love? He knew it well 
enough. He had never hidden from himself 
that beyond his friendship for the younger 
sister, beyond anything on earth save, perhaps, 
the imperative demands of his profession, he 
placed his passionate desire to please, to gratify 
the woman he had loved so many years ; beyond 
anything in life he placed his fixed determi- 
nation to win her in the long run for his own. 
If absence from her now meant ground gained 
in the fight — ? 

Gore left Mildmay Chace the next morning 
early. Circumstances had combined to render 
necessary the curtailment of his hard-earned 
holiday, he said. 

The move was an unexpected one and found 
Julian unprepared and strangely disconcerted. 
Inarticulately was she conscious of the battle 
that was raging in her ; it was not as yet irrevo- 
cably clear to her that hers was foredoomed a 
losing fight. She was hotly puzzled to explain 
the numbing sense of loss, sense as of being 
bereft of some most necessary and substantial 
prop, that Gore's departure left with her. 
Should she not rather feel relief at being no 
longer daily confronted with his presence ? 

" What difference can Jim's absence make ? 
October is all but at an end, and Uncle Theo 
must surely soon be back ? " she kept repeat- 
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ing to herself. " Uncle Theo will sutely soon 
be back, and in the meantime — ? in the mean- 
time I am happy, I am, — I ami " 

But, argue as she might, her gayer mood 
was dashed. Their doggedness of purpose 
already less unwavering, her eyes grew moody 
in their searching scrutiny of Everett. His 
visible preoccupation and content, that hitherto 
had stirred her but to a languid, half-surprised 
amusement, or at most to a slight wistfulness 
of envy, now woke other thoughts, bringing 
as they did to mind a word once spoken by 
the absent Kelvin : c nympholeptic,* Kelvin had 
declared, in dispassionate appraisement of a 
certain mood of love-of-nature, — of a temper- 
ament which, stretching wistful hands of human 
longing, human fellowship, to an Earth grown 
human, passionate, for the gazer's eyes alone, 
grows blind, grows deaf to the common life of 
every day, becomes at last a shade, a stranger 
among fellow-men, moving softly, delicately : 
dream-figure living in a brain-peopled world of 
dreams. 

Nympholeptic — Julian pushed the unbidden 
thought away in an impatience of distaste ; but 
it clung persistently to her, throwing, as it un- 
doubtedly appeared to do, a curious new light 
on much that hitherto was inexplicable in 
Mildm^y's attitude. 
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In these days of grim vexed watching other 
things grew also disagreeably clear to Julian : 
brain's recoil of boredom, of hunger unap- 
peased, and the ever strengthening power of 
eyes' delight, — delight that undeniably was 
sometimes blurred by sting of shame. Some- 
thing of all this was becoming disagreeably 
clear to the reluctant Julian, forcing her to 
strain her hearing daily for the whispering small 
voice, whose message sometimes seemed to 
falter, to grow indistinct, — " But Biddy has 
everything ! " Yes, the cry was unchanged in 
tenor, though failing as to strength of voice. 

Julian roused herself to make grab at a more 
determined blindness. 

" I am happy ! " she insisted. " What dif- 
ference can Jim's absence make ? " 

But the rambles through the woods had 
suddenly become impossible. 

" I 'm tired of being jolted over those rough 
moor-tracks," she declared to Everett. " Be- 
sides, the garden is looking its most delightful. 
Aunt Mary is actually right for once, — 
October can be one of our English climate's 
finest months. Cannas and dahlias, sunflowers 
and white anemones, crimson and pink and 
gold chrysanthemums, and a whole host of 
other late survivals all matted together in a 
satisfying burst of untidiness and overgrowth ! 
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Why isn't it autumn all the year round? for 
then only do I and my garden enjoy our- 
selves, untrammelled and unchecked. With 
the hard frost so near at hand to nip all lavish- 
ness, even old Barnes is content to relax the 
passion for prim tidiness that so disturbs my 
garden through the summer." 

" Perhaps it is but the sure knowledge of 
autumn's fast approaching end that makes you 
so tender to her very faults," suggested Everett, 
smiling. 

A cloud passed over Julian's face; some 
intangible chill premonition was trying to 
convey to her that other things besides this 
autumn bravery were drawing to an end. She 
looked up at her cousin where he stood near 
her chair, the warm sun glinting on his red- 
gold head, and put the cloud hurriedly away 
from her. " I will be happy ! " she was re- 
peating to herself, lips set, and small hands 
clenched. 

The sun was beating down on the few linger- 
ing pale roses, drawing from their brief autumn 
life its fragrant, faint perfume. The great 
bushes of mauve daisies were all a-hum with 
humming bees. The sound ran through the 
listener's veins, a challenge irresistible that set 
the warm blood humming too. The glimpse 
of moor seen through the gap was deepest, 
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mystic purple. The day was languorous. For 
a moment the passion of her mother's race 
surged up in Julian and found insinuating 
utterance : 

"You are a man, a living, handsome man, 
and I a lonely woman," it was saying; and 
senses whispered the suggestion, — 

" Was not woman made for man ? " 

Brain eyed him coldly, critically, the while. 

" I am stronger than you, stronger, more 
intuitive than you! Surely I must despise 
you ? " it was seeking to insist. 

Between the two Will swayed, irresolute and 
dumb ; but, as usual with Julian, Honesty made 
an attempt to be outspoken : 

" You satisfy my eye, but not my brain. I 
want you, — yes, and I shall take you if I can ; 
even though in so doing perhaps I may be 
trampling over others' rights and others' feel- 
ings. But having won you, can I possibly be 
satisfied ? " 

But what if he could be made to satisfy her 
need? 

" Why don't you work ? " asked Julian of 
Everett abruptly. 

She asked the question more frequently than 
ever in the following days, — asked it with an 
ever-growing detachment of curiosity and im- 
patience that somehow forced a darkness of 
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confusion and unrest upon her cousin. The 
shock of her astonished indignation had, at 
any rate for the time being, nipped in the bud 
the dawning interest of the artist in the picture 
of the beech wood's apparition. Her attitude 
of impatient expectation paralysed the man. 
The fingers fumbling with the sketchbook 
were helpless, baffled ; the book itself brought 
no aid to a brain befogged. On its white pages 
he had been led unconsciously to give utter- 
ance to the inarticulate, deep craving of his 
inner-soul ; but perverse Fate had decreed the 
utterance to be but partial and misleading. 
Demeter the fierce, and at the same time the 
forlorn, — a forlornness and a fierceness that 
repelled him even while they held him fasci- 
nated, — the Demeter that held the very soul 
of him had forced her image from his hand, but 
his helpless brush had shown her ever closely 
folded in the deep purple of the moor and of 
her anger and her mourning; her angered 
mourning for the treasure of which she knew 
herself bereft. His brush had drawn exclu- 
sively the dark uneaseful Demeter, when all 
the while his being craved with inextinguish- 
able longing for the smiling, bright-haired god- 
dess who had revealed herself so unexpectedly 
and all-compellingly when first he had come to 
Mildmay Chace, and who now had hid herself 
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away from him behind the rain-mists and his 
cousin's brooding face. 

With October's month the unnatural spell of 
drought and heat was gone. Heavy days of 
wind and rain succeeded, quenching the linger- 
ing fires of oak and briar, and whirling in bright 
showers the curled bronze leaves from dark 
drenched trees. The fields, no longer blithe 
and smiling, lay hidden away securely behind a 
dense veil of chill, swift rain ; the undulations 
of the park were wreathed in mist ; the moor 
alone bared her brown bosom to the lowering 
sky in unabashed defiance, sullen, threatening. 

Mildmay had an impression, almost physical 
in its sharp misery, of this antagonism of moor 
and nature generally ; this withdrawal of her 
protection on the part of a once kindly Earth 
who had claimed him so imperiously and for 
all time for her own. Dimly he traced connec- 
tion between this antagonism of nature and his 
cousin's brooding face. Julian's change of 
mood confused him hopelessly. His gay insou- 
ciance of dream was gone. His mood grew 
harassed, anxious ; his eyes appealing in their 
dumb waiting on Julian's rare smiles. There 
were moments when the chill confusion in 
which he vaguely knew himself to be entrapped 
grew denser, closer; when his dead father's 
spirit felt to stir in him, to strain in him, speak- 
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ing through his lips with caught breath of sick 
longing,— 

"The thrush's note . . . the sunset crimson 
in the water, and all the many tints of leafing 
birches and of willow-bloom ! " it would sigh. 
And — 

" No," he would make hopeless answer, 
" from the tall archway in the yews nothing is 
visible save pall of mist and the drear rain com- 
ing down in sheets, — white sheets that the wind 
blows out in bellying folds, just as it blows the 
linen hanging on a clothes-line. Nothing is 
visible, — no smile, no hope." 

But was it his father speaking ? Was it not 
rather he himself? But if himself, then whose 
the answering voice ? 

Everett leant hot head on fevered hands, 
drawing nearer to the light of fire amid the 
gathering shadows of the dark-panelled hall. 
It was the sharp, persistent pelt of rain against 
the casements that befogged him so, he told 
himself; if only it would cease — ! this rain 
that came so blindingly between him and the 
great happiness that, for a brief moment, he 
had appeared to grasp. . . . But the weather 
showed no sign of change. Day after day dawned 
dark and lowering, with rage of wind and fall 
of rain, until at last, with all the hopelessness 
of an exile ordered harshly from his paradise, 
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Everett was driven to make feeble effort more 
than once to leave The Chace. 

"I — it is time I should be going back 
to Paris," he would hesitate, searching Julian's 
face with uncertain, anguished glance. 

But she — 

" No ; you can stay," she always answered, 
her tone expressive rather of command than of 
permission, and in her eyes a gleam of malice 
and perversity ; for she was thinking, — 

" Why should the man be unquestioningly 
the one to set the tune ? " 

And again, in wilful misconception, — 

" After all, if he wants the land, he must ask 
for it ! " 

But would he ? Did he even know what it 
was he wanted ? she often wondered. Was he 
capable of being honest with himself? God ! 
what a poor thing a man is, to be sure ! 
But if it came to that, was she honest with 
herself? 

Julian drummed upon the window-pane with 
irritable fingers and, since her irritation called 
for action, movement, rose abruptly from her 
chair and fell to pacing up and down the 
room. Of late, the need to sit all day inactive 
in her chair had seemed less necessary to her 
mood. (Her restlessness had been a further 
fret to Everett. This forcing on his notice of 
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her lameness made the artist in him wince, 
accustomed as he had been to see her passive, 
indolent, her beauty unmarred by this ungain- 
liness of movement.) Julian left drumming 
on the window-pane and fell to pacing up and 
down the room. Miss Elizabeth, nursing 
neuralgia and a grievance over the fire, had 
slipped into a doze. Her niece's footfall did 
not wake her. Julian paced the long room 
restlessly, glancing out into the rain through 
each window as she passed, till presently a tall 
form striding up the slope of park attracted 
her attention. It was Everett. She watched 
him speeding through the rain; he took the 
iron hurdles lightly, without effort, and came 
on quickly towards the house. As Julian 
watched, involuntarily she halted ; in view of 
that swift, strong stride, the unequal tapping 
of her own footfall on the parquet flooring 
was become unbearably obnoxious. The col- 
our flushed into her face. The passion of her 
lifelong hunger swept out to this virility of 
strength. In a thought-impulse, so vivid as 
to leave the mental impress almost of an 
accomplished act, she drew the man close to 
her, pressed his bright head to her breast, 
strained passionate lips on his. 

" My spirit wants a perfect body ! " she 
murmured brokenly ; the words were torn 
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from her in a sudden rage of self-avowal, — 
self-honesty at last was hers. "My spirit 
wants a perfect body ! " 

"Hey? What?" cried Miss Elizabeth, 
starting from her sleep. 

Julian woke to the horrified realisation that 
she had spoken her thought aloud. Miss 
Elizabeth was blinking at her, dishevelled, 
startled, the thin hair ruffled on her brow, 
her cap awry. For all her own confusion of 
annoyance, Julian laughed reluctantly, — the 
foolish blinking face was so grotesquely at 
variance with the hot shame of the self-know- 
ledge that had just come to her. 

She surveyed her aunt with bitter, smiling 
eyes. 

"Your cap is crooked," she informed her, 
" and your face is red ; so it is of no use to 
make pretence that you have been awake these 
last two hours. I would also like to suffer 
from neuralgia, if by so doing I might sleep 
away these long wet days." 

" I do nothing of the sort ! " retorted the 
indignant lady. "lama martyr to neuralgia ; 
my nerves are no longer what they used to be. 
I get no wink of sleep all night from pain. 
And even suppose I chance to slip into a little 
doze by day, what else is there to do while this 
vile weather lasts ? You are no consolation, no 
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companion to me, so silent and so sulky as you 
are ; and Everett looks glum enough to hang 
himself? Why is not Bridget here ? Has she 
not gallivanted enough from home this year ? 
Does she not realise that home has duties for 
an unmarried girl ? But perhaps " — with 
feeble venom — "perhaps you find her best 
away ? " 

" Perhaps," agreed Julian, absently. She 
was thinking of that morning's letter : — 

c Aunt Mary is really glad to have me here, 
I think. She is crushed with disappointment 
at this miscarriage of all her cherished plans 
for Rosalie. From my window, here, I get a 
peep of common-land that faintly brings to 
mind the moor as seen through your pet gap. 
I look at it each day, and think of you. . . . 

Julian could picture to herself the look in 
Biddy's eyes. 

" But Biddy has everything, — an unmarred 
life ! " Julian had desperate need of some 
such fortifying reminder ; the certain know- 
ledge that had' come to her induced such 
weary self-contempt. 

" We want Bridget home again ! " was the 
daily burden of Miss'Mildmay's lamentation. 
The cry woke maddening response in Julian's 
tired heart ; until, at last, on one wet day when, 
looking up from where she sat beside the fire, 
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she saw her cousin gazing idly at her sister's 
portrait hanging on the dark panelling of the 
hall, some iron barrier in her heart broke down, 
and her own secret discontent found sudden 
vent in an echoing of Miss Elizabeth's com- 
plaint. Looking with stricken eyes at the 
lurking dimples of the painted face,— 

" We want Biddy home ! " confessed Julian, 
abruptly, and knew that she had laid down her 
unlawful arms at Biddy's feet. 

A sunbeam stole between the thinning rain- 
drops, touching the fairness of the painted 
head to gold. The effect in the otherwise 
grey room — grey from an overcast and 
threatening sky — was magical. The whole 
light of the afternoon was gathered up and 
centred in the golden head upon the wall, — 
gold head and innocent, protectfiil mother-eyes. 

The effect was magical. Mildmay, his list- 
less humour torn from him, impulsively drew 
nearer to the picture. Something in his rapt 
eagerness of gaze struck Julian, the onlooker, 
as with a buffet in the face. She set her teeth ; 
the way was not going to be smooth. Al- 
most she repented, wavered, then, putting 
hesitation from her, repeated her own words 
with grim deliberation, — 

" We want Biddy home again. Peace 
deserts this house with Biddy absent." 
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The sun's bright ray was broadening stealth- 
ily ; already it illumined not Biddy's hair and 
eyes alone, but all her slender figure and the 
head and shoulders of the man who stood be- 
neath the picture, gazing up at it. Mildmay 
turned absently towards Julian as she spoke, 
and, turning, met in full the blinding warmth 
of light. Of his cousin's face, withdrawn 
among the shadows, his eyes could make 
nothing, so dazzled were they by the weight 
of sunlight, and by something else, — a bound- 
ing deep relief, a new-born hope that blotted 
out all memory of the brooding, shadowed face. 
Mechanically he crossed the room and opened 
wide the window leading out on to the terrace. 

The sunshine was broadening every minute. 
The heavy clouds were breaking up, scattering 
before the onslaught of the light breeze that 
all at once was blowing. The moor still 
frowned beneath a purple gloom of cloud, 
but the grasslands of the park under a blue 
break of sky were radiant, smiling; each 
separate green blade swung a diamond-drop 
to sparkle in the recovered smile of sun. 
Demeter had let fall the dark mantle of her 
restless, miserable journeyings and of her re- 
sentment. Her head reached goddess-wise 
once more to the glad sky ; the glory of her 
bright hair fell unbound upon her shoulders. 
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Smiling, she stretched wide arms of welcome to 
the strayed prodigal, and Everett returned to 
her embrace ; but this time with a difference. 
His loss of self in Nature was not so perfect, 
so unconscious, as before. Earth's grip is 
powerful ; dimly he now knew it to be over- 
powering. His weakness cried, in definite 
appeal at last, for the fellow-heart, the fellow- 
human who should keep the balance even for 
him. 

Perhaps he had vaguely felt some hint of 
this before, and, in his blindness, had turned 
to Julian for aid ; to Julian whose was the 
dark brooding, the fierceness, the tempestu- 
ous beauty of the moor, when all the while 
his being craved for the demure and tender 
Mother Earth as embodied in the trim corn- 
fields of The Chace, — as embodied also, per- 
haps, in the protecting tenderness of Biddy's 
eyes. Memories of Biddy's shy, sweet smile, 
of her unfailing gentleness, came flooding back 
on him ; an aching, keen remembrance of the 
atmosphere of rest and repose that clung 
to her. He had told himself — how many 
months ago ? — that to feel the freshness of 
her cheek against his own, to draw the soft 
silk of her hair about his face, would be like 
lying cradled close in Earth's dear arms, in the 
revivifying freshness of Earth's cool dews and 
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of her dawns. The remembrance brought 
with it a sudden wince of pain ; of shame and 
terrifying dread of loss, and also of bewilder- 
ment. What had been the meaning of his 
subservience to the elder sister's every whim ? 
And what was now to be its consequence ? 
The fact that no word of explanation had ever 
passed between him and his cousin served but 
to add to his discomfiture. He felt himself 
captive, bound ; his bonds were none the less 
strong for being inexplicable, invisible. 

But was he bound ? Julian — what of her ? 
For how much did she count in the nightmare 
of this past month ? Looking back, in a heat 
of doubt and hesitation, he could recall no 
single word of definite encouragement from 
Julian's lips : of mockery and half-contemp- 
tuous teasing — much ; but of anything more 
serious, more tender — ? She had accepted, 
almost had exacted, his entire attention and his 
service ; but then she did the same with Gore, 
with Biddy, with them all. The unwavering af- 
fection of her intimates had accustomed her, no 
doubt, to look on all such service as her right. 
Was there then nothing more serious in it, af- 
ter all ? Were his bonds but the outcome of 
his own imagination only ? 

Mildmay wavered in a storm of hesitation 
and discomfiture. 
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Julian, watching through the recovered sun- 
shine of the next few days read the riddle of 
the man's perplexity; read it in a whirl of 
anger and contempt — but the contempt flayed 
herself as well as him. 

" Can he do nothing on his own initiative ? 
nothing without my help ? Lord ! what a 
miserable poor thing a man is, to be sure ! " 
For the moment this one man stood for the 
representative, the type of all men in her eyes. 
She could have beaten him with keenest pleas- 
ure. Instead, — 

" Well ? " she asked him sharply, " when are 
you going to Biddy ? How much longer do 
you mean to leave her exiled at Aunt Mary's ? " 

The hot blood flushed the longing of his 
heart into his face. His hands went out to her 
in passionate appeal. His blue eyes searched 
the puzzle of her face, startled, eager, already 
almost happy. So there did exist the chance 
that Biddy might be induced to listen to his 
suit ? — and Julian knew ? 

" Will — will she receive me ? Dare I go 
to her ? What can I say to her ? " 

The words came hurrying from his lips. 
His courage leant on Julian's for support, 
asked it of her frankly, clamorously, — eager, 
helpless child catching without shame at the 
protection of the stronger will. The crowning 
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touch was put to Julian's exasperation. She 
flung round on him with a gesture that should 
have been beautiful by reason of its unpre- 
meditated passion, but which was cruelly marred 
by limb's infirmity. His mind came back with 
a sickening jar from the flushed beauty of her 
face to her body's crookedness. She caught 
the stab of recollection in his eyes, and broke 
off short in her retort ; her face grown white. 

There was the faintest pause before she 
spoke ; then she changed the tenor of the 
words with which she had meant to answer him. 

cc Did you imagine that you cared for me ? " 
she asked abruptly, bluntly. 

His eyes fell before the sudden detachment 
of her curiosity. 

"I — I suppose so — "reluctant, dogged. 

" Do you think you love Biddy now? " 

Demeter, the restful, the appeased, was very 
real, entirely human, at this moment. 

" Tes!" cried Mildmay, in an instant death 
of doubt. 

His cousin's low laugh was a curious one. 

" What are you to say to her ? " she mim- 
icked him. "Why, I would suggest your 
merely repeating to her that c I suppose so,' 
and the ensuing c Yes.' The contrast between 
the two tones should be sufficiently enlighten- 
ing!" 
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Before his genuine bewilderment her sting- 
ing mockery gave way involuntarily to reluct- 
ant mirth. Her scorn determined him as 
perhaps mere argument might not have done. 
He turned without a word, and left her. 

Julian, still struggling with her laughter, 
called after him, — 

<c If you will be guided by my superior wis- 
dom, you will explain to Biddy that it is I who 
send you to her. That little fact may have 
effect." 

He heard, but made no sign. 

Julian, the laughter giving place to anger in 
her eyes, watched him striding quickly towards 
the house. 

" He is like a whipped puppy with its tail 
between its legs!" she told herself — and de- 
rived a certain consolation from the fact ; for 
deep down in her heart lurked the sure know- 
ledge that " Someone has got to be ashamed of 
this last month ! " 

Her chin went up into the air in sudden 
sharp perversity. 

" Well, it 9 s just as well that his should be 
the shame, — not mine ! " she decided through 
set teeth. 
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CHAPTER SIXTEEN 

A STRANGE hush of still November 
days, — warm days full of glamour 
and of mystery, when Earth lay 
slumberous ; not dead asleep as she 
would later be in cold, bleak January, but spell- 
bound only. As yet the spell lay lightly on 
her, and beneath the still surface of her trance 
she was alive and faintly conscious, — as was 
shown by the forlorn, courageous rose-buds 
lingering sparsely on the more sheltered of the 
garden's bushes, by the few bronze shrivelled 
leaves still clinging to an oak, and here and 
there by some last fleck of scarlet on a warm 
corner of the old grey walls. 

Such mornings as were these ! — mist- 
wreathed, with the woods showing ghost-like 
through the mist, and the moor a soft, pale 
blue. And such evenings ! — mist-wreaths 
spreading long thin arms to meet the rosy 
grandeur of the dying sun, then to fall back 
again, low-lying, still and white beneath the 
silence of pale sky and slim cold crescent- 
moon. And, dominating all, the pregnant 
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silence of the great Earth-heart sinking slowly 
to its winter-rest. 

There was a strange unearthly beauty in 
the perfect stillness of these late-autumn days. 
Through it pulsed vividly — the only thing 
that felt to be alive and stirring — Julian's 
expectancy. 

What would he say to Biddy ? Would he 
speak at once on his arrival ? Or would he 
weakly squander, time ? — the time that was 
hanging such a heavy weight upon her mood. 
Would he waste time in hesitancy? Julian 
could more easily picture her cousin hesitant 
than prompt, decisive. 

And when he did speak, what would he say 
to Biddy? What beyond his mere tale of 
love ? But then again — with a sudden veer 
of mood — what could he say ? Did he know 
anything of the true meaning of this past long 
month? Had he so much as understood? 
Everett, the absorbed in dream ! but suppose 
he had ? — suppose . . . ? 

The sharp dread of her uncertainty jarred 
through the warm hush of autumn days with 
an incongruity that was intolerable to Julian. 
She strove to bend her mood to the still beauty 
of the world about her ; but without success. 
The dread of the immediate future was too 
strong on her. Suppose — suppose — ? The 
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doubt was ever hammering loudly in her 
consciousness. 

Once the thought occurred : cc Is the wound 
to my heart, or merely to my vanity ? " — but 
she put the involuntary question from her with 
indifference, as of no importance; for, be 
that as it might, the result at any. rate was 
undeniable. " And I take failure badly ! " she 
remembered, with a sudden little catch of fear. 
"I take failure badly! Shall I be able to 
take this well ? Shall I ? " This seemed the 
one thing of any moment just at present; 
this, and the doubt, " Suppose that he has 
known — ? " 

She struggled daily with the twofold fear. 

It was impossible to remain indoors. Earth, 
with the last breathed whispers of her year was 
calling, calling irresistibly. The days were 
warm enough to make it possible to sit out in 
the sun, yet Julian left her chair and took to 
wandering up and down the garden-paths with 
limping gait. Somehow, the need to sit in 
forced impassiveness was gone; there seemed 
no longer any reason to control her restless- 
ness. She wandered in and out among the 
many windings of the garden-paths, and through 
the gap to gaze upon the moor, and back again. 
Till one day, early in the afternoon, while still 
the sun had power to warm, steps sounded un- 
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expectedly on the flagged path behind her, — 
a man's footfall. She turned, and saw Jim 
coming towards her. 

She greeted him with no surprise ; yet he 
seemed to find an explanation necessary. 

"A rare free day, and a great longing for 
fresh air," he said. 

He took her hand within his own and looked 
at her, — a quick, keen glance; then led her 
towards the chair that was standing near the 
shelter of the hedge and in the sun. 

" Is my contrariness of temper catching ? " 
she marvelled, smiling faintly. "You curtail 
my walk ; yet who so persistently irate with me 
because I will not use my limbs ? " 

" Not when you are tired," he argued gently. 

" Am I tired ? " she wondered ; but the old 
fascination of his capable, strong hands was 
on her, and she submitted gratefully while he 
placed her in her chair and wrapped the rug 
about her feet, and drew the cushions into 
comfort at her back. It struck her all at once 
that he had spoken truth in declaring she was 
tired. Jim had always had a curious knack 
of being in the right, she reflected. She leant 
back among the pillows with a pleasurable sense 
of bodily relief. Her gaze wandered through 
the fir-gap out to a moor that had wreathed 
herself about with pale blue mists, — a cool 
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illusive glamour-veil through which her mystery 
mocked at wistful eyes. 

And all the while Gore talked, — detached, 
uneven talk ; trivial comments on the warm, 
quiet spell of weather, on his recent press of 
work in town, on the bareness of her rain- 
swept garden ; with, on his side, sharp, anxious, 
silent questions burning at the back of triviality, 
and on hers merely a grateful acquiescence in 
this bodily fatigue that all at once appeared to 
have overpowered heart's battle. 

Her still repose of feature offered no clue 
to probing eyes. Anxiety provoked Gore into 
speech. 

" Where 's Mildmay ? " he asked at last, 
abruptly. 

" Gone. Gone to find Biddy." 

Despite the fact that Julian's eyes were on 
the moor, she was keenly conscious of her 
companion's lightning glance. She had a 
second's hesitation, then, — 

" I sent him to her," she confessed, by way 
of explanation. 

There was the faintest pause before he spoke 
in low, moved tones, — 

" Do you, then, hold the happiness of each 
one of us in the hollow of your hand ? " 

The vibration in his usually cool voice dis- 
pelled in part her new repose of lethargy. Her 
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glance came back with reluctance from the blue 
moor to his face. Her mind had hardly taken 
in the meaning of his words. She mistook 
the expression in his eyes for triumph. Her 
answering smile was a rather dreary one. 

" Yes ; you have had your way as usual," 
she owned, adding, — 

"After all, there may yet be a chance of 
your some day triumphing over me even in 
the vexed question of my persisted-in inaction ! " 

She spoke with a little rueful laugh. 

His face flushed vividly. He intended to 
gain more than that from her before he had 
done ; but for the moment he was content to 
let his own wants wait. 

" You will have made Biddy very happy," 
he told her gently. 

His tenderness of approval left Julian in- 
different. She was following out some private 
train of thought. Presently, — 

" When did you know that Biddy cared for 
him ? When did you know it first ? " 

He cast back mentally over the many small 
significances of glance and speech that had re- 
vealed their secret to him in those earlier 
summer days. His judgment stopped at the 
memory of a refractory dahlia-stake, and of 
a flushed face turned aside in silent protest at 
his own idle words. 
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" I believe I guessed it last July ; that time 
I ran down for the night at your express 
desire." 

" Yet you breathed no word of it to me till 
late September ! " 

<c It never dawned on me before, that there 
was any need to speak." 

The scarlet flamed into her face at the sore 
memory of what his words implied. He 
realised, too late, his clumsiness, and could 
have bitten out his tongue, so vexed was he. 
He proffered hastily the only reparation that 
occurred to him. 

" I — my speaking to you at all upon the 
subject was an impertinence," he made grim 
confession. " I cannot claim that my motive 
in so doing was a disinterested one." 

Julian shrugged tired shoulders. 

c< Whose are ? " she wondered. 

A silence fell between them. Julian was 
reminding herself that Jim was the only soul 
who knew the true meaning of this past hateful 
month ; the only soul, except herself, who knew. 
Need she care so very much because the know- 
ledge was not hers alone ? This was the friend 
on whose firm friendship she had counted all 
her life, on whom she counted still ; the friend 
to whom she must always turn for that satisfy- 
ing equality of friendship which was impossible 
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between the too-yielding Biddy and herself, im- 
possible between herself and the man she loved 
and served, as a daughter loves her father, as a 
pupil serves his master. Looking back over 
her lifelong intimacy with Gore, Julian told her- 
self that theirs had ever been the close, firm cama- 
raderie that might perhaps have existed between 
her and the elder brother she had never had. 
Looking back, she assured herself that of 
her conscious free-will she had kept but few 
of the thoughts and interests of her quiet life 
from him ; in all her doings he had always 
had his share, — often a lion's share, since did 
he not, in the long run, generally get his own 
way in their many little wrangles ? Her life 
had held few secrets from him. Was it not 
best that it should hold none now ? Was it 
not almost a relief that Jim, at any rate, should 
know her for the unscrupulous, mean wretch 
that she had been ? This was the friend, the 
elder brother on whose unwavering friendship 
she could count with certainty. . . . She forgot 
to recall the fact that Gore had asked for more 
than friendship. On the impulse of her ache- 
of-failure and her loneliness she turned to 
him. 

" After all," she told him suddenly, " love 
is not necessary to life ? " 

The question was almost an entreaty. Julian 
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was herself unconscious of the weight of hun- 
ger burning in her eyes. It caught Gore un- 
prepared. For one bewildering, sweet heart's 
beat he imagined her to be searching, yearning, 
to be contradicted, to have offered for her hold 
that prop-of-love that he was longing to bestow. 
Then, he recognised that she was merely asking 
of him facts ; and honesty prevailed. 

"No," he said steadily; "love is undoubtedly 
not a sheer necessity of life, — whatever role 
it may play in our involuntary ideal of perfect 
happiness. But among life's absolute neces- 
sities I would rank self-respect, and the strong 
will for honest work, above the happy accident 
of love satisfied." 

He came to a sudden pause, nonplussed ; 
for the corners of her mouth were twitching 
uncontrollably. At sight of his bewilderment 
her nervous mirth broke bounds. She lay back 
in her chair and laughed till the very tears came. 

When she could speak — 

" Oh, Jim I I understand at last your phe- 
nomenal success in your profession. No one 
can ever pose you, ever find you at a loss. 
You have your reasons ready, cut and dried, 
for each conceivable emergency. Surely, " — 
coaxingly, — "surely you need not have been 
so very vexed that day last month upon the 
terrace, when I dared to suggest to you that 
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you may possibly be just the very faintest 
shadow of a prig ? " 

He was silent, — dashed in mood, discom- 
fited. His keenest sympathies had been Julian's. 
He had raged in secret at the thought of any 
pain to her. If he could have honestly believed 
that the man she had elected to admire was 
capable of insuring her lasting happiness in life, 
he would have sacrificed his own desires with- 
out a murmur, would have done his utmost to 
gain her what she wanted. But the thing was 
so absolutely impossible ! A mere perverse 
whim, the which, while he could not fully 
understand, he could not fail to see was, in her 
own interest, better thwarted. He could but 
wait, hoping that ultimately she must see the 
matter in the same light as he did. In the 
mean time, in this last hour, he had dared to 
tell himself with quickening pulse that, in her 
loneliness, she was turning slowly towards him, 
reaching dumbly for his aid. 

Her unexpected laughter left him dashed, dis- 
comfited. Had he been building up his house 
of hope upon the sand ? Was she to be for all 
time intangible, elusive ? 

Julian caught the look upon his face and 
checked her mirth. 

" I have hurt you ! " she exclaimed remorse- 
folly. "Jim, how can you be so absurdly matter 
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of fact? Will you never learn that the more 
literally you take my teasing the more surely 
shall I be forced to worry you? And, be- 
sides, it has done me good. Laughter is 
every bit as necessary to life as self-respect, — 
though it was like you to overlook the fact 
in your eagerness to emphasise the claims of 
Work." 

She looked at him with approving, smiling 
eyes. It was good to be confronted with such 
indomitable, dogged energy after that other 
dreamy laziness. 

" Jim," she asked him suddenly, " when you 
inherit Corham will you just settle down to the 
placid role of county magnate ? No ! " im- 
patiently, — "why look so shocked? All the 
world knows Will to be a hopeless invalid : 
why should we pretend to ignore the fact that 
Corham must be yours some day ? Will 
always talks of it himself." 

" But that 's no reason you and I should 
think of it," he told her gravely. 

She waved aside his disapproval. 

" But would you ? " she persisted. 

"Would I what?" 

" Would you give up work ? " 

Her eagerness perplexed him, but also won 
an answer. 

" I could n't give up my profession. I 
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couldn't fancy life at all without my work," 
he explained. 

She nodded her content. 

( c And, when he marries, his wife will have 
to view life through his eyes, in this one thing 
at any rate,' she thought, and then reflected 
that the prospect of Jim's marriage was not a 
too congenial one.) 

Aloud she bade him, — 

" Tell me of your work." 

He was not in a communicative mood. 
Her ill-timed mirth had thrust him back into 
reserve. The fact became apparent to her. She 
roused herself to overcome resistance, drawing 
him gradually, as she had often done before, to 
give her some bare outline of the week's work 
and hopes and disappointments, — meagre out- 
line that her intimate, close knowledge of the 
man enabled her to fill in with detail and 
with interest, the while her eyes grew bright 
with satisfaction at the fact that here, at least, 
were energies, not cramped and stifled as her 
own, but strained to their very pitch of power 
and endurance. His close reserve melted un- 
consciously beneath the warmth of interest in 
her eyes, until at last he rose and told her with 
a sigh, — 

" Well, I must be going, I suppose ! 
No," — in answer to her quick protest, — 
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" no, I can't stay the night, I must get back 
to town. I took a fly up from the Junction, 
and sent it to the stables for this hour. Don't 
move ! I lunched en route and want nothing 
more, though I daresay Parker will insist on 
a due appreciation of the delicacies he will have 
spread for me when I go in." 

He drew the loose furs closer round her 
throat. 

" Yes, it is mild, I know ; but these mild 
November days are damp ; and you are 
tired." 

He stood for a moment looking down on 
her, his hands still holding close the fur. 

" Julian — I shall be down again next 
week, if possible. Let me find you looking 
rested." 

His voice was harsh in its abrupt entreaty. 
She looked up startled, and caught the gleam 
of passion in his eyes. For once she did not 
resent it. 

" Yes ; I have you and Uncle Theo," she 
remembered, with apparent irrelevance. A 
premonition of a future possible content was 
stirring in her. He had some inkling of the 
fact, and went his way more easy in his mind ; 
satisfied, for the moment, to be but bracketed 
with Kelvin. 

Half an hour later the glow of the brief 
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November sunset was foil on Julian's face, 
flushing its nervousness of pallor, as Biddy 
came flying down the garden-path to her, 
eager, tremulous, and incoherent. 

" Julian ! I — Oh, Julian, you — " 

" He, she, and it, etc.," cried Julian, gaily, 
hands to ears. " I know my English pro- 
nouns, I really do, so you can spare me the 
recital of them. And stop this frantic hugging 
of me, do! It upsets my none too angelic tem- 
per to have my hair ruffled into unbecoming- 
ness ; and do pray recall the sad fact that my 
nerves are no longer what they used to be ! " 

" Talk sense, and do not mimic Aunt Eliza- 
beth," commanded Biddy. She subsided on 
the stool at Julian's feet, and wreathed her 
arms about her sister's knees, raising happy 
eyes to the face above her. 

"Julian — " she began fervently. 

"You need not finish your remark," in- 
terrupted Julian, "for I know it word for 
word. You were going to observe that I 
am 'more beautiful than ever/ Your return, 
after any temporary separation from me, is 
always heralded by that doubtful piece of 
information." 

" It is sober truth," emphatically. 

" Of me — perhaps," admitted Julian, with 
an impartial air, " but not of you to-day. The 
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malady that you are apparently suffering from 
has already had a most disastrous effect upon 
your looks." 

" It has had nothing of the sort ! " retorted 
Biddy, reddening through her conscious laugh- 
ter. " I saw myself in the glass as I came 
through the hall, and — " 

"And saw a disreputably crooked hat and 
untidy hair, and the hottest cheeks that I have 
ever seen you wear." 

" I saw more than that," declared Biddy. 
She threw the offending hat upon the flags, 
and turned a beaming face up to her sister. 
" I saw the happiest girl in all the world, and 
one who owes her happiness to you. Julian, 
you may laugh ; but chaff won't postpone for 
ever the telling of my thanks." 

Biddy's voice was growing tremulous. 

Julian winced. 

" How is Aunt Mary ? " She asked the 
question hastily. 

"Bother Aunt Mary! I want to talk 
of—" 

" I thought you were so genuinely concerned 
with poor Aunt Mary's disappointment?" 
There was more than a point of malice in 
the interruption. 

"Well, so I was — and so I am," contritely. 
" But, after all, it is a grievance that is going 
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to last Aunt Mary all her life, so may not you 
and I put off the discussion of it till to- 
morrow ? And oh, Julian ! " — in a sudden 
burst of feeling, — "if you only knew how 
tired I am of hearing the sin of marriage with 
a poor man inveighed against from dawn till 
dark ! " 

"It may have struck you as a little personal, 
certainly," conceded Julian, drily. 

Biddy's shy laugh was a very happy one. 

<c Yes, he is poor ; but what of that ? since 
you so entirely approve of him." 

"It" startled. 

cc You sent him to me." 

"O — h!" 

Julian's wits felt, for the moment, to be 
scattered. 

" But — but you wanted him? " was all she 
could find to say. 

" Only if you liked him," urged Biddy, earn- 
estly. She searched the other's face in some 
perplexity. 

" Don't you understand ? Did I hide my 
feelings better than I thought? Did you 
think the love to be on his side only ? Did n't 
you even guess I cared for him ? " 

Julian hesitated; but, after all, why tell a 
lie? 

" Yes — I guessed," she admitted. 
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The younger sister smiled, content. She 
laid her head, face hidden, on the other's knee 
and told a disjointed, murmured tale of love ; 
a story punctuated by the constantly recurring, 
" I have cared for him all along — loved him 
long ago in town — loved him from — the 
very first, I think." 

And Julian, feeling that the repetition called 
imperiously for comment, could think of noth- 
ing but the feeble question, " Why ? " 

A smothered laugh came from the bowed 
head on her knee. 

"How should I know?" laughed Biddy, 
and went on to explain how she had said noth- 
ing of her love to Julian on her return in July 
to The Chace, waiting first to see if Julian 
would bestow her approval on the stranger- 
cousin. 

The fact of Everett's near relationship had 
been the keystone, all along, of Biddy's 
satisfaction. 

" It all fits in so perfectly ! " she more 
than once exclaimed, sighing her absolute 
content. " The place has to go eventually to 
Everett; no power of ours could alter that. 
And now, since you have taken to him, we 
lose neither each other nor The Chace." 

Julian's glance was a curious one: is love 
so practical? The white gravity of her face 
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was all at once visible to Biddy in the paling 
glow of sun. 

"You are looking tired! I have wearied 
you ! Is your back paining you to-day ? " 

Julian shook her head. 

" No, it is not my back. Have I not the 
right to look serious over so serious a matter 
as your future welfare ? " Her smile was 
faintly quizzical. 

Biddy nestled closer. 

" There is nothing to look serious over ! 
You sent him to me, and he told me all — " 

She came abruptly to a pause. Julian made 
as though to speak, but no sound issued from 
her suddenly parched lips. 

After a momentary hesitation, Biddy went 
on slowly, — 

" He said that since — since he had all 
but spoken to me of his love in town, some 
new, strange influence has come into his life. 
He has been, so to speak, homeless all his 
life — this old home of our family has been 
a revelation to him — It all sounds very 
muddled, vague, as I am putting it, I know " 
— anxiously apologetic — " can you even un- 
derstand ? I almost think I do. Poor Uncle 
Henry's passionate, sick longing for The Chace 
may have influenced Everett as a child, quite 
unknown to himself perhaps . . . Julian!" — 
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urgently — "I do believe he loves each blade 
of grass upon the place with as true and per- 
sonal a love as you and I do ! " 

"A — h ! " said Julian ; the sigh seemed 
almost of relief. 

With an impetuous movement Biddy raised 
a face where smiles and tears were fighting for 
predominance. 

" That was all he said, but — oh, Julian ! 
do you suppose I do not know? Do you 
suppose I could not see that he was fascinated 
by you ; that you could have held him alto- 
gether had you chosen to stretch out your 
hand to him." 

( € Could I ? ' wondered Julian, and blessed 
the gathering dusk that veiled the grimness of 
her smile.) 

" And once I almost thought," continued 
Biddy, " that you cared for him a little. I did 
not realise that you could take his service with 
the same indifference as you sometimes seem 
to take that of — of other people. It seemed 
so natural to me that you should care for 
Everett. Aunt Mary's was a refuge, an 
excuse. I thought you hadn't guessed my 
secret; but then he turned up unexpectedly, 
and said that you had sent him, and" — with 
a tiny ripple of half-pitiful, half-tender laughter 
— " and told me half-truths only ! I suppose 
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a man can never be entirely frank with a 
woman in these things. To me the marvel is 
that having once loved you, even momentarily, 
he could ever turn to me again ! " 

Julian's very lips were white ; but — 

<c You are as usual too modest," she mocked, 
and added lightly, — 

" I should have imagined that your wonder 
would have rather been that / could possibly 
withstand your perfect Everett." 

Biddy shook a dissenting head. 

" Of course," — wistful for her hero's prowess 
even through her own relief of love-received, 
— " of course, I see, now, that he could never 
hope to satisfy you. You would want more, 
perhaps, than Everett could give. He is not 
clever enough to hold your interest for long." 

Julian considered. Was it brain that she 
had chiefly asked of Everett? The lithe, 
strong figure, the sheer bodily perfection of 
the man, rose vividly before her. The Pan- 
face, with the 'goodly hair of his animal 
strength* growing low and thick upon the 
forehead, was once more jeering at her from 
through the pink tangle of a rose grown wild. 
Instinctively she closed her eyes. 

But Biddy was waiting for an answer. Julian 
roused herself. 

" Is n't he clever ? " she demurred, — her 
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tone was languid, her eyes still closed ; " you 
forget the work that he has done." 

"Yes; there is his work," agreed Biddy, 
slowly. A certain dubiousness of intonation 
caught Julian's attention. She turned wide 
eyes upon her sister, interested suddenly. 
Biddy's colour rose beneath the glance, but the 
expression of her mouth was dogged. 

" I do not fancy Everett's c work-mood ' 
will be a very frequent visitor in future," she 
observed. 

Julian mistook the drift of the remark. 

" I think it probable that he may always 
stand in need of strong encouragement, — not 
to call it pressure," she agreed a little drily. 

" He will get none from me," decided Biddy. 
She met the other's unconcealed amazement 
with eyes in which was visible the quiet ob- 
stinacy that, on occasion, could .be strong in 
her. 

" I do not care sufficiently for Everett's 
work to press him to continue it," said Biddy. 

Julian saw the Circe picture and its suc- 
cessors in a new light suddenly ; but also with 
the immediate conviction that, since these 
women of his portraiture, had chosen to allow 
the reading of their secret by the artist, her 
own ambition for the man she loved would not 
have shied at such an obstacle. 
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" I do not care for Everett's past work," 
Biddy said, the red flag flying in her cheeks. 

Julian waived the discussion with a shrug of 
shoulders. It was no concern of hers, she was 
insisting to the passionate protest of a rebel- 
lious inner-self. 

Biddy was closely watching her. 

" You don't agree with me ? You think I 
am wrong? Julian," anxiously, "what do 
you really think ? " 

" I think," said Julian, steadily, — " I think it 
is a lucky thing for all of us that Everett 
realises that he and I are so eminently unsuited 
to each other ; for undoubtedly he will find a 
far more comfortable wife in you." 

" But all the same you think I 'm wrong ! " 

Biddy looked with wistful, troubled eyes into 
the gathering twilight, but then remembered 
suddenly : 

"The matter probably does not lie in my 
hands at all. I think, I am almost certain, 
that the Everett who loves The Chace and you 
and me is an entirely different Everett from 
the artist who could only see the lower, crueller, 
instincts of the women of his pictures. That 
Everett was before my day. He is dead, I 
think, and you and I will see nothing of him 
in the future. There can be no need for me 
to worry." 
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Julian drew a long, deep breath of admira- 
tion. 

" You are a marvel ! So practical, so sane, 
so invariably clear-sighted ! Are these the 
ingredients that go to make true love? I 
wonder what can such a marvel of a woman 
contrive to see in a mere man ? " 

Her mockery was gentle ; behind it, curiosity 
was keen. 

The smile on Biddy's lips grew very tender. 

" He wants some practical, sane woman to 
look after him," she suggested; and Julian 
agreed, — 

" Being so much too fragile and too good for 
this base world." 

Biddy's was a glad, contented laugh. 

" You will not get me to mind your jeers ! 
I know too well that there is nothing in them 
when they are directed against myself." 

A silence fell between the two. Till pres- 
ently, — 

" But suppose I had not approved of Ever- 
ett ? " asked Julian, suddenly. 

" Then I should not be marrying him." 

There was no faintest hesitation in the answer. 

Julian shrugged her smiling disbelief. 

" I should not," emphatically. " How could 
I ? You and I have been all in all to one 
another all our lives." 
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" But sisters can't be bracketed with future 
husbands." 

" No ; because mine, at any rate, is so 
absolutely an integral part of my own self." 

Biddy's earnestness was flushed and dogged. 

" Since I have loved you all my life," she 
urged, " do you suppose that Everett, or any 
other man, could come between me and my 
love for you?" 

Julian thought of the very different impulse 
that had led her to despatch her sister to Lady 
Strenton's. 

Biddy mistook the meaning of her silence. 

"Indeed" she insisted, "I mean what I am 
saying. No man could come between me and 
my love for you. I could never even have 
cared for any man but Everett, because any 
other man would probably have tried to sepa- 
rate us. But Everett is a Mildmay, like our- 
selves. The Chace means as much to him as 
to us. Do you remember," — with a sudden 
smile, — " how we planned it just exactly so 
when we were small ? " 

For an instant Julian could not trust herself 
to speak. The bare possibility of their cousin 
living at The Chace had never once occurred 
to her. It dazed her now. 

"Do you remember?" Biddy asked her, 
smiling. 
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" I remember more than that," said Julian, 
at last, — her words came slowly. " When we 
were small your plans were glib; too glib, I 
fear, — for you also settled that € Aunt Eliza- 
beth shall go away/ " 

" Ah, Aunt Elizabeth ! " 

Biddy sighed, and gave the problem up. 

" But for the rest," she said with much con- 
tent, " it all seems simple." 

" Yes, it all seems simple, — as you put it," 
Julian agreed. Her voice carried a note of 
weariness that caught the other's ear. 

" You are tired ! Come indoors to rest at 
once." 

Julian resisted. 

"Just another short half-hour. It were a 
sin to miss so mild and beautiful an evening. 
I must stay out a wee while longer. Go you 
in and write to Everett : are n't engaged couples 
bound by tradition to pass in letter-writing each 
moment of their separation ? " 

Biddy scouted the idea indignantly ; but, all 
the same, she went in presently, leaving her 
sister to the solitude she craved. 

The night was mild and sweet and still. 
Low in the west the slender sickle of the new 
moon hung, cold and sharply clear in a pale 
primrose sky, against whose pallor the garden 
trees showed gaunt and tall in heavy silhouette 
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of black. To right and left owls hooted, an- 
swering each other; and now and then big 
beetles lumbered by, in clumsy humming flight. 
Through the gap the moor was growing dimmer 
every minute ; already was it little more than 
an impenetrable grey distance. The world that 
led by garden-path up to the wide gap in the 
great belt of trees came abruptly to an end 
between two tall fir-sentinels. Beyond was 
Space, unfathomable and dim, — that space, 
perhaps, where lost lone souls float hopelessly 
through time. 

Julian sat and watched with steady eyes. 
Dreamily she recalled her making of the gap. 
She had said to let in God to the close seclu- 
sion of their hedged-in lawns ; and something 
had come with a mighty rush into their quiet 
lives and quiet garden, — something that 
pulsed and thrilled with life and strength, 
with love-desire and lust-of-fight, — but was 
it God? 

From the gathering darkness overhead 
came, all at once, the soft, low music of invis- 
ible swift wings, a summons to the silent 
watcher to awake from dream. Julian roused 
herself. 

"Well, I can pay the price," she remem- 
bered suddenly. 

For the moment she was conscious of no 
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shame, and no remorse; but also of no pity 
for herself, — nothing but grim acceptance of 
the inevitable. 

" I have fought, and I have failed. What 
remains but to pay the price ? It shall be paid." 
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CHAPTER SEVENTEEN 

JULIAN had gone in from the pale silence 
of the November evening rested, soothed 
almost into indifference; but in the 
night reaction came. She woke from a 
first tired sleep abruptly to a fury of heart's 
pain and brain's distraction. She had said that 
this man was but a poor weak thing — well! 
but he was the thing she wanted, anyway. 

"Shall I be strong enough to take failure 
well ? Shall I ? " The question and the fear 
besieged her all the night, and found her in 
the morning white and heavy-eyed. 

The first post flung a slight rope to the 
drowner's clutch. Kelvin wrote, — his letter 
dated from The Folly, on the previous day. 

" I am just home, — within the hour ; re- 
leased at last, and my own self again. I want 
you. Come on Thursday early." 

Thursday? A day and a night to wait. 
Julian counted up the hours that must inter- 
vene between now and their meeting, — fell to 
counting up the intervening hours, chiefly, 
perhaps, because she feared to probe the wild 
tumult of the hope that had sprung up in her 
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heart at sight of Kelvin's letter. What might it 
not mean ? — this renewal of their former close 
companionship that the wording of his sum- 
mons seemed to imply. Could the old quiet 
life begin again ? Could these past few months 
be blotted out, as with a sponge, from mem- 
ory's slate ? The hope might be but the vain 
offspring of despair ; it were not wise to probe 
it deeply, for the moment, but at any rate, 
Kelvin, her more than father, wanted her, 
was near at hand again at last! Julian fell 
to counting up the laggard hours. 

" Everett will be longing to come home," 
mused Biddy. 

Julian remembered with a glad throb of 
heart, " But Uncle Theo is home once more. 
I wonder is he looking stronger ? " 

" May he ? " Biddy's eyes were wistful. 

" Who ? What ? " asked Julian, coming 
out of dream. And then, at sight of Biddy's 
flush and smile, — 

" Oh ! " in sudden comprehension. 

"May he?" Biddy coaxed. 

" Why, yes, I suppose so ! — if you want 
him. Why need you ask ? " in some astonish- 
ment. 

(Still twenty-two hours before she could 
go to him. He had lost no time in sending 
for her. Did it mean that he was wishful to 
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start at once upon the second section of his 
book? Her brain felt literally to ache for 
the peremptory demands that he would make 
on it.) 

And aloud, — 

" Why need you ask ? " wondered Julian, 
impatiently. 

Biddy might with truth have posed the 
counter-question, " Have I ever done any- 
thing without first asking your approval?" 
But counter-questions were not in Biddy's line, 
— did not, indeed, often enter Biddy's head. 

"I am remembering," she explained, half- 
smile, half-sigh, "I am recalling the fact that 
soon my legal right to invite anybody to The 
Chace will lapse." 

Her sigh was but a shadowy one. Biddy, 
in the security of her affection, foresaw no 
trouble in the future from loss of legal rights ; 
but Julian's dreaming brain woke with a 
shock to the real significance of Biddy's words. 
Yes, it was she herself who would now be sole 
mistress of The Chace. The fact had literally 
not occurred to her before. Sole mistress of 
The Chace, with undisputed right to say who 
should, and who should not, live there. She 
could refuse her cousin access to the place, 
could spare herself the pain of ever setting 
eyes on him again. 
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Julian drew a long, deep breath ; the prospect 
was so undeniably an alluring one. She cast a 
curious side-glance at her sister's face, . . . then 
sighed, and put the idea away from her. Life 
is not so simple as all that ! 

And aloud, — 

" Legal rights are a mere empty sham and a 
delusion ! " she decided somewhat viciously. 
"They leave one to face life with hands as 
securely tied as though no such thing as law 
existed. You can send for Everett when you 
like, of course. Perhaps you had better tell 
him to collect what goods and chattels he pos- 
sesses ; they are probably not many ! I should 
imagine he has been a happy-go-lucky spender 
of much of the money he has earned. But he 
may as well bring his gods with him ; for it is 
my firm conviction that he never means to leave 
The Chace again ! He means to sit tight until 
the law has safely given to him that which he 
is hankering for." 

She looked at Biddy with eyes where 
laughter's gleam was getting the upper-hand 
of irritation. 

" By the way," she advised, " you really 
should take steps clearly to ascertain whether 
it is you yourself, or merely the right to 
live in peace, unquestioned, on the land, that 
Everett's soul is craving for. For myself, I 
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confess that I am forced into that cautious 
state of mind where Tammas dwells, — I hae 
me doots." 

cc You are the most hateful tease that ever 
lived ! " cried Biddy, just a trifle vexed despite 
her laughter. 

'Twenty-one hours and a half!' thought 
Julian, and told herself that sun and breeze 
were out to make high holiday in sympathy 
with her relief. 

'There will be white waves in the bay to- 
day, and the wind will be whipping to and fro 
the long creeper-trails of the verandah/ she 
thought, and smiled the smile that always 
greeted anything that was wild and unrestrained 
in energy. 

But the sun's smile was a wayward, fitful one, 
and the breeze grew hourly stronger, waking a 
troubled moaning in the high roofs of the old 
grey house, and in its empty corridors ; till, with 
the gathering dusks of afternoon, the storm was 
raging at its worst in alternating furious long 
blasts and bewildering unexpected lulls, — blasts 
through which all hell's loosed devils shrieked 
around the rocking house, and lulls in whose 
sudden and aggressive silence the soul shrank 
back, appalled, from terrifying vague sugges- 
tions of iniquity and ugliness; was dragged 
by unseen forces to the very edge of dark, 
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unfathomable pits from whose black depths 
reached Evil's tentacles. 

The shrieking voices of the blast were in- 
finitely preferable to the weight of horror lying 
cradled in each lull: but the voices cried an 
urgent message whose meaning ever missed the 
listening, strained ears. 

'Sixteen hours,' — the storm was worse, if 
that were possible ; the voices louder, more in- 
sistent ; Julian huddled closer to the fire, her 
hands creeping up, instinctively, in vain attempt 
to deafen shrinking ears. 

" Fifteen — oh ! " The ejaculation was wrung 
from jarred nerves sharply, unawares. Some 
one had laid an unexpected hand on Julian's 
shoulder. She raised a white, scared face to 
Biddy's smile. The smile was lost immedi- 
ately in consternation and anxiety. The up- 
raised eyes were, for a second, dazed and 
blank; then Julian rose, — the meaning of 
her mood was all at once grown clear to 
her. 

" I want to go to Uncle Theo," she said. 
Biddy's eager questioning had fallen on deaf 
ears. 

" In such a storm ! He will not expect you ! 
He said to-morrow morning in his letter ; to- 
night, in such awful weather, he will not expect 
you ! " 
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Julian brushed aside the horrified objection. 
Had he not claimed her doggedly for daughter ? 
Be her own opinion on the subject what it 
might, the very obstinacy of the man's belief in 
his theory gave her fall right to intrude upon 
him when she chose — besides, the undeci- 
pherable message of the crying voices was 
urging her imperiously to action. 

<c I must go at once," she said. 

The summons of the dressing-gong went 
booming through the silent house. Julian 
spoke hastily, — 

" Kirsteen will give me dinner ; " then, 
reading protest in the other's face, " Biddy ! 
do not hinder me to-day ! " 

Biddy yielded to the vehemence of the 
entreaty. She left the room to give instruc- 
tions. When Julian came downstairs, warmly 
wrapped up for the drive, food was ready for 
her in the hall. She struggled vainly with her 
want of appetite, but drank the wine that Biddy 
poured out for her, then turned towards the 
rack to take her whip. The other stayed 
her. 

" It is the brougham. You could not drive 
yourself on such a night." 

Biddy waited for the longed-for invitation 
to accompany her sister. Her fars lay piled 
upon the settle. Julian never thought to 
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notice them. She bent her face absently for 
the other's kiss, and, passing into the lobby, 
drew to the door behind her. 

The wind came sweeping down the avenue. 
It whirled the for tie from her neck as Julian 
stepped awkwardly with Parker's help into 
the carriage. The footman had difficulty to 
close the carriage door, the storm so nearly 
forced it from his hand. From the obscurity 
of the box the old coachman threw a muttered 
word to Parker ; the latter's face showed grave 
and dubious in the lamp-light. 

" The going will be difficult and slow, Miss 
Julian," he ventured through the open window. 
" The moor-road will be bad to face. Burt's 
van was overturned up there this afternoon." 

Julian made no answer. C I should have 
gone before. Am I too late ? ' was the 
thought beating in her brain. 

Parker stepped back into the porch. The 
carriage started on its way. Its way was slow 
and difficult, as Parker had predicted. When 
the partial shelter of the avenue was left behind 
and the moor-road reached, the carriage rocked 
beneath the furious onslaught of the blast. 
The men sat hatless on the box; the horses 
staggered forward, heads down-bent, in patient 
effort to force their way against the storm. 
Once the vehicle was all but overturned ; the 
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animals had shied in terror at a great beech 
torn up by the roots and fallen half across the 
road. The men had difficulty to soothe the 
frightened beasts into passing round the obstacle. 
Julian sat within, unheeding, silent, the one 
dread vividly before her mind, — 'Am I too 
late ? Shall I find myself too late ? ' But 
too late for what? She could not say. She 
could but repeat the little she could catch of 
what the voices cried to her. 

When at length the carriage won into the 
sea-road, Julian strained anxious eyes ahead. 
The lamp in the unshuttered window of The 
Folly's little hall was visible as usual through 
the gloom. She sighed relief, — relief at what ? 
— but immediately grew anxious-eyed again; 
a second light had appeared in view, a light 
that moved erratically, now this way and now 
that. To Julian's roused imagination the 
movements of the light betrayed confusion 
and perplexity. 

c It is in The Folly garden — no, in the 
road, — now it is going towards the cliff's 
edge,' she told herself. 

As the carriage neared the wicket-gate the 
light came hurrying towards it. The bearer 
shouted to the men upon the box. The shout 
was faintly audible, the words were carried into 
distance by the wind. Julian let down the 
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window with a jerk, and cried her terror to 
the lantern's light. 

" What is it ? What is wrong ? " she cried ; 
that the indistinguishable dark form stum- 
bling towards her through the night could carry 
no good news she felt instinctively. 

" Miss Julian ! " " Tammas ! " " Whaur 
is he ? " " What is wrong ? " — questions cross- 
ing one another, explanations fear-fraught, 
hurried, and but half heard through the roar 
of wind and crash of wave. 'Somebody' was 
missing; 'somebody* could not be found — 
yes ! but who, who ? 

"I can catch no two consecutive words of 
what you are saying," cried Julian, terror- 
whipped into a rage of anger. €< Talk sense ! 
— speak slower ! — let me out ! " 

She wrenched the door open, and stepped 
hastily into the road, before the footman had 
had time to reach the ground. The next 
instant her hands flew up in a vain endeavour 
to save the hat that was torn forcibly from off 
her head ; the fury of the elements was on her, 
was hurrying her towards the near cliff-edge, 
despite her blind effort of resistance, her 
attempt to lean her fall weight back against 
the blast. The two men springing after her 
caught her by the arms and steadied her, then 
battled with her through the storm towards 
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the wicket-gate. The dark veil of her heavy 
hair blew loose; its long strands whipped the 
white faces of the men beside her. Speech 
was impossible ; they could but stumble through 
the darkness to the more sheltered back door 
of the bungalow to find their way into the 
warm security of Kirsteen's kitchen. 

Kirsteen sat huddled by the hearth rocking 
her body slightly, her sullen gaze upon the 
fire. From time to time she muttered to her- 
self beneath her breath. She did not turn her 
head nor speak when Julian and the two men 
entered ; but Tammas broke at once into the 
breathless tale of his perplexity. His master 
was missing ; Kelvin the invalid could not 
be found. He had spent the whole day on 
the chaise-longue in his little library ; Kirsteen 
had taken in his evening meal of fruit and 
milk to find the room empty, — windows 
closely barred against the storm, the book 
that he had been reading lying open on 
the table near the lamp, but no master to 
be seen. 

"An' her een turnt backward in her heid, 
an' the room gaed black about her, an' — " 

Julian broke in ruthlessly upon the details 
of Kirsteen's consternation. 

cc But if he is nowhere in the house he must 
have gone out ! " 
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" An' what else will I be thinking all this 
while ? " 

Tammas waved the dangling lantern in 
aggrieved testimony to the fact that his wits 
had not been roaming; he would have her 
know that it had not escaped him that his 
master must be looked for out-of-doors. 

But why should Kelvin leave the house to- 
night of all nights ? — he who so rarely set 
foot beyond the flagged path stretching from 
the verandah to the cliflf-edge. No answer was 
forthcoming to the riddle. Tammas was posi- 
tive that no summons of any kind could have 
reached his master; no one had visited the 
house that day ; no letter had arrived. Kir- 
steen would know, for she had not left the 
kitchen all the afternoon. 

" Then she would have heard him shut the 
front door behind him ! " interrupted Julian, 
then checked herself abruptly ; the thunder 
of the storm outside gave at once the lie em- 
phatically to her assertion. The exposed and 
lonely bungalow was a trysting-place that night 
for all the weird clamourings of both wave and 
wind. 

Tammas surprised her thought, and sympa- 
thised. 

"'Tis an unco' place, — The Folly!" he 
agreed, with a forlorn shake of head. 
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He had no suggestion to offer frightened 
Julian in explanation of his master's absence, 
— rather, he expected that of her. For him- 
self, he could but advise a thorough searching 
of the cliffs and of the sands below. The 
storm was working havoc everywhere ; a great 
fragment of the cliff had fallen, two hours back, 
when the tide had been turning to the ebb. 
At this last piece of information Julian's face 
grew whiter even than before. She signed 
imperiously to the listening footman, — 

"You will take a carriage-lamp and walk 
back to The Chace at once, as quickly as you 
may, and explain my absence to Miss Bridget. 
Jenner will put the horses up, and then rouse 
the nearest fishermen to help Tammas search 
the cliffs and bay. I will have no time lost ; 
he can't be far away ! He has taken shelter 
somewhere from the violence of the wind; 
he has no strength to stand against it." Tam- 
mas had told her that the improvement result- 
ing from the visit North had been more in 
spirits than in actual health. Julian clung 
desperately to the idea that Kelvin had merely 
thought to take an unaccustomed walk and 
was waiting somewhere, storm-delayed. 

" He can't be far ; he is taking shelter 
somewhere ! " she urged the men, meeting 
them with upbraiding and encouragement by 
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turns, each time they trailed back to the bun- 
galow to warm chilled limbs, and to tell of non- 
success. 

" He carCt be far ! " insisted Julian, all 
through the long hours of the night. She 
limped from room to room in aimless search, 
or paced the kitchen restlessly. Once she fol- 
lowed Tammas out into the night, but her 
lameness rendered progress, in such rough 
weather, quite impossible ; now, as ever in 
the past, infirmity of limb hedged round her 
bounding energies and will with iron cruel bars. 

Once she made attempt to question Kir- 
steen, — in what mood had he been all day? 
had he shown no sign of restlessness ? dropped 
no hint that might explain his absence ? But 
such questioning was worse than useless. The 
woman, starting from her sullen silence, had 
turned on Julian in a sudden frenzy of exas- 
peration. 

" Haud us an' save us ! " had she almost 
shrieked. "Will ye ding me daft? I ken 
naething — I canna see — I tell ye I ken 
naething, naething ! " 

Her voice broke into a wail ; but from be- 
hind the difficult, slow tears her eyes burnt 
angrily on Julian, following with a new, keen 
interest her every restless movement in the 
room. 
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Kirsteen's eyes burnt angrily on Julian, a 
spot of colour flamed in either sunken cheek, 
the words of her low muttering from time 
to time grew audible: "The black glory o* 
her heart!" escaped her once; and again — 
" Folks hae brunt for een like yon ! " 

Tammas, coming in dispirited to tell of non- 
success, looked, with eyes that woke to sharp 
uneasiness, at the woman crouching by the fire, 
biting ragged nails, and watching hungrily each 
dragging movement of the worn-out girl. He 
faltered in uncertainty, then, throwing wide the 
door of Kelvin's library, with imploring ges- 
ture urged on Julian to enter. 

Mechanically she obeyed the invitation. 
The shuttered snugness of the room, the 
firelight glancing on the gilt lettering of the 
books that lined the walls, the master's long- 
chair in its accustomed place by the round 
table and the lamp, — had not all these spelt 
home to her all her life more truly than her 
own rooms at The Chace ? The little room 
held intimate suggestion of its absent mas- 
ter; it reached a personal welcome to her; 
she felt him everywhere about her. Drawn 
irresistibly by the subtle note of rest and wel- 
come, Julian went forward, conscious of an 
overwhelming bodily fatigue. 

<c I will await him here," she sighed, — fatigue 
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at last blurring the sharp sting of her anxiety, 
— "I will await him here, for he will come 
undoubtedly. He promised me that I had 
not seen the last of him; and I have never 
known him break his word." 

The support to which, unacknowledged, she 
had been blindly clinging all through the 
horror of the night, took shape at last in 
spoken words ; but the old and troubled ser- 
vant did not hear her. He had left the room, 
locking the door noiselessly behind him, and 
carrying its key for safety with him. 

Julian leant her folded arms upon the book 
that Kelvin had left open on the table, and 
made a pillow for her aching head. 

" I will await him here," she told herself, 
and must have fallen asleep, for the next thing 
she was conscious of was of waking to the 
pain of cramped, cold limbs, to a pale light 
stealing in between the shutters of the windows, 
and to a great silence that bewildered her, — 
groping, as brain was feebly doing, among 
dazed memories of storm-cries and of violence. 
She stared about her, dubious, confused ; till, 
the clear knowledge of the night's anxiety 
coming back to her, she started to her feet. 

The door was locked, and no one answered 
to her hammering on its panels, nor to her 
calls. She hurried to the window, and let 
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herself out on to the verandah — and in so 
doing stepped at once into another world, a 
calm grey world whose peace fell gratefully on 
the tiredness of her broken spirit. 

For one brief moment she forgot the reason 
of her haste. Slowly she crossed the pavement 
to the low cliff-rails. Dawn was falling over 
the little land-locked bay of tarnished sands, 
from a flushing sky, in soft pale hues of many 
tones. Mist-hues, ghost-hues, hues filched 
from some newly caught, quivering mackerel ; 
silvers, — cold-shining or rosy-flushed, — faint 
blues and dim greys, with ghostly grey dis- 
tance, and purple-grey foreground. To the 
ears the shrill screaming of startled wild sea- 
birds ; to the eyes the remorseless swift rush 
of the tide sweeping in through the narrow- 
mouthed inlet ; to the senses the mixed odours 
of brine and of morning — and on Dawn's 
breath a new message, exultant, insistent : 
c Earth wakens, Earth rises, Earth calls for our 
service ! We give it her gladly, — sun that 
embraces, breeze that revives her, sea that 
engirdles. Shall man be exempt? Where 
is man's tribute ? Where is the soul that 
passes at dawn, yielding its body, rare gift to 
Earth's hunger?' 

Conscious all at once that she was not alone, 
Julian, the wonder of dawn's beauty still puls- 
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ing in her startled eyes, turned to find her- 
self face to face with Kirsteen, — a Kirsteen 
roused from passive sullenness, flushed, excited, 
with dishevelled grey hair floating in the breeze, 
and eyes distraught, that flashed their rage 
of frenzy full on Julian. Her gnarled hands 
gripped a heavy oak stave. 

As Julian turned, the fury in the woman's 
soul found words. 

" An* is it joy that I see in your een the 
morn ? " she cried ; her voice was hoarse and 
vehement. " Joy o' hell, I daursay — ! " 

Julian's wits were all awake. She faced the 
woman resolutely in cold anger ; but for once 
the whip of her contempt failed to gain ascen- 
dency over the other's wild excitement. The 
fact was patent to the girl ; instinctively she 
stepped back against the wooden rail behind 
her, before the murder in the woman's eyes. 

"Joy o' hell !" was Kirsteen crying; "joy 
whatever ! Now I am for knowing at lang last 
who an' what you are ! An' is it dry that I 
am seeing you? deil's een, deil's limbs, do I 
see you safe an' dry ? — the water drippin' 
from the drooned bairn, the water drippin' 
from the master — " 

«/FA*/?" cried Julian. She forgot the 
woman's madness, forgot her own danger; 
there was then news of Kelvin ? 
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Kirsteen gave a sweeping gesture of the arm 
towards the bay, and Julian turned. Some- 
thing — was it floating log ? — was rocking in 
the fierce rush of the in-flowing tide; some- 
thing that swayed and dipped and curtseyed 
in the narrow channel, now this way and now 
that, but ever with white face upturned to the 
flushing sky. 

With a wild cry for Tammas, Julian clutched 
the rail with nerveless, trembling hands, strain- 
ing dazed eyes downwards on the floating 
horror. 

The oak stave whistled through the air. 
There was the dull thud of a heavy blow, the 
crash of splintered rails, then — a deep splash 
from the water down below. 



THE END 
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